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SECTION V,— CONTINUED. 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 

SITUATION AND BOlfNDARIES.--Betv;em 40 3$ and 
45° north latitude, and 3° 43' east, and 2* 43' west longitude. 
It is bounded on the north by Lake Ontario and Canada ; south 
by Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the Atlantic Ocean ; east by 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut; west by Upper Ca- 
nada, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 300 miles. Its breadth, from the 
state of Massachusetts to Lake Erie, on the parallel of 42°, is 
340 miles. On the east, Lake Champlain is the boundary for 
more than 100 miles. Along the north-western side, the St, 
Lawrence river extends 120 miles ; Lake Ontario, 200 ; Niagara 
river, 40 j and Lake Erie, 7Q miles. The area, exclusive of 
islands, is 55,000 square miles. 

Aspect of the Country and Nature qf the Soil.— The country, 
on the west side of the Alleghany mountains, is generally level, 
particularly between the Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, and along 
the borders of the Mohawk river. On the eastern side, the sur- 
face swells into bills and ridges of various forms, with rich inter- 
vening vallies, covered, in the natural state, with lofty forests, 
21.-~YOL, II, A 
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The coast is sandy, the northern parts rough and mountainous,, 
bnt the soil of the interior is generally rich, composed of black 
mould, reddish loam, or friable clays, which yield grain and 
fruit of an excellent quality, and in great abundance. The low 
lands, along the Genessee river, embracing a surface of 60,000 
acres, are remarkably fertile. The drowned, or marshy lands in 
Orange county, contain about 50,000 acres, which are overflow- 
ed after heavy rains m the spring season. In 1808, a company 
was incorporated for the purpose of draining them. The soil of 
this county is a moist clay, with small stones intermixed, or a 
gravelly loam. 

Temperature. — In a country, which extends from the ocean, 
over a space of five degrees of latitude, the climate is naturally 
colder near the northern extremity, but this effect is found to be 
modified by the influence of the great waters of the interior. 
The temperature, near the borders of Lake Erie, is found to be 
milder than in the same latitude on the Atlantic Ocean, as ap- 
pears from the growth of the peach, and other fruit trees, which 
thrive so well, that they are cultivated by all the farmers. The 
winter usually begins about the 1st of December, and continues 
till the 10th or 12th of March, though subject to sudden chan- 
ges ; and the cold has sometimes been known to prevail beyond 
that period. On the 19th of May 1816, snow fell at Pittsburgh 
six inches in depth, and the inhabitants were seen to travel in 
sledges ; but this is considered an uncornmon event. 

The temperature of the coldest springs near New York is 54^ 
at the depth of thirty feet, and nearly on a level with the ocean. 

Lakes —The great, lakes of this state have been already de- 
scribed in our general description of American waters. Long 
Island Sound, 140 miles in length, and from three to twenty- 
five in breadth, communicates with the ocean at each extremity, 
affording a fine navigation for the largest vessels. New York 
Bay is nine miles in length, and four in breadth, and opens into 
the Hudson river on the north. The tide, rises about six feet at 
the city of New York. The smaller lakes will be described in 
connexion with the rivers which flow through them. 

litem.— The chief rivers are the Hudson or North river, and 
the Mohawk, its great western brauch. The Mohawk rises near 
Oneida lake, eight miles from Black river, and runs a south-east 
eoyrse of about 130 miles, to its junction with the Hudson, 
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eight miles above Albany. The navigation of this river is ob* 
structed near its mouth by rocks, called the Cohoes Falls, which 
extend from bank to bank, 100 yards in width, forming a per* 
pendioilar descent of thirty feet. At the distance of seventy 
miles from this outlet, the channel is obstructed by other rocks, 
called the Little Falls, of which the perpendicular descent, in 
their length of three-quarters of a mile, is forty- two feet* Along 
this ruus a canal, with locks, for boat navigation. The produce - 
of the western country, which passes through the channel of this 
river, is disembarked at Schenectady, and transported sixteen 
miles by waggons to Albany, where it is shipped for its destina- 
tion on board the vessels pf the Hudson. The Hudson river 
issues from an elevated country between. Lakes Ontario and 
Champlain* and intersects the state from north to south for a 
distance of 250 miles. It is navigable for ftloops of eighty tons 
to Albany, 160 miles from its mouth, and ships ascend as high 
as the town of Hudson. The tide flows some miles above Alba- 
ny, where it is twelve hours later than at New York. The salt 
water is carried to the distance of fifty miles above that city, 
where its usual rise is about a foot; at Pellepels Island, it is 
about four feet ; at Kinderhook, five and a half* The. western 
parts of the state are watered by the Oswego river, which forms 
a communication through the Oneida lake, between the Mo- 
hawk branch of the Hudson river and Lake Ontario, by its east- 
ern branch, called Wood creek, which, at Rome, twenty jniles 
north from its source, runs in a western direction to the lake 
twenty-three miles, with a gradual descent of sixty feet, and the 
navigation is continued by means of thirteen canals, which 
shorten the distance by nine miles. After its passage through 
the Oneida lake, nearly thirty miles in length, it has the name 
of Onondago in its meandering course of eighteen miles to the 
junction of the western branch, where it takes th4 name of Os- 
wego, and runs north-west forty- five miles to Lake Ontario. 
The whole descent between the two lakes is 130 feet. The West- 
ern branch, called the Seneca river, rises to the south of Lake On- - 
tario, and has the name of Wood creek to its junction with the wa- 
ter* of the Canandaqua lake, and afterwards that of the Seneca 
river, which it preserves to its junction with the Oswego. In 
this easterly course, it receives the waters of several 'takes which 
extend in a south* south- eastern direction — the Seneca, Cayuga, 
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Owasco, Sheneateless, OKsco, Saline, and Cross lakes. The 
first is forty-four miles in length, and from fear to six in 
breadth ; the Cayuga is nearly of the same length, and one mile 
in breadth ; the Owasco is eleven miles long, and one broad £ 
the Sheneateless is fourteen miles long, and one wide ; the dis- 
co, Cross, s and Salina lakes, each between three and four miles 
in length. Crooked lake, which empties itself into Seneca lake, 
and so called from its irregular shape, is seventeen miles in 
length. The southern extremity of these takes is near to the 
two great northern branches of the Susquehannah river, the 
Tioga and Chenango, which water the southern parts of the 
state. The sources of this river are the Otsego and Caniederago 
lakes, which are but twelve or thirteen miles south of the Mo- 
hawk river. The first is nine miles long, and more than one in 
width ; the other is nearly as large. The north-eastern parts of 
the state are watered by a number of streams running in various 
directions : the Sable, Saranack, and Little Chazy rivers, into 
Lake Champlain ; the Salmon, St. Regis, Racket, Grass, and 
Oswegatchie rivers, into the St. Lawrence ; the Black and Sat* 
mon rivers into Lake Ontario. Some of these have their sources 
in lakes, which are several miles in length. The western parts 
of the state are watered by the Genessee river, of Lake Ontario, 
and several streams which run into Lake Erie, and the channel 
which unites their waters. The Genessee river rises near the 
southern line of boundary, from which it proceeds in a north- 
west course of fifty miles, and then runs seventy in a north-east- 
ern direction to Lake Ontario. It receives the waters of two 
small lakes, Canirus and Silver lakes. The Tonnewanto, Buf- 
falo, and Cattaragos creeks fall into the waters of Lake Erie. 
The Chataque lake, which reaches within six or seven miles of 
Lake Erie, is eighteen miles long, and three broad, and its wa- 
ters flow into the Connewango branch of the Alleghany river. 

This state is wonderfully favored by its water communication . 
On the east, Lake Champlain* extends from near the head of 
the Hudson river to the northern limits. The north-western 
borders are washed, in their whole extent, by the river St. Law- 



• Go called from Samel CbanplaU, who after foMilag the eifty of Qae~ 
bee in 1608, toe capital of New France! penetrated to tbii lake in 161 1 „ 
then tnowa b j the name of Cottar. 
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fence, and by the Lakes Ontario and Erie. Between the former 
and the southern boundary are the smaller lakes, which, by 
means of the Genessee and Oswego rivers, form a natural com- 
munication with the Hudson, and also with the Susquehannah 
and Alleghany rivers, that have their source within the southern 
Emits. It lias been ascertained, that, of 55,000 square miles, 
which this territory contaius, between 4000 and 5000 are co* 
vered with water. „ 

Aftaerok.*— Of iron tliere is an inexhaustible quantity in the 
high lands, and in different parts of the state, as far as Indian 
river, or west branch of the Oswegatchie, where iron works are 
now-erecting. The iron sand ore of the borders of Lake Cham- 
piaki, and in the high glands, gives a metal of a very superior 
quality. Native silver has been found near Sing Sing, in a small 
vein. Ores of tin have been discovered in the high lands, and also 
in the counties of £ssex and 'Clinton. Ores of arsenic are found 
in Orange county, in the town of Warwick. In 1812, Mr; Jesse 
Buel, editor of the "Plebeian" at Kingston,. Ulster county, sent 
me a piece of ore of antimony, found. near that place, of which 
a hundred parts give from fifteen to sixteen of the metal, and 
0.00025 of silver.. The specimen analyzed by Mr. Godpn, and 
which excited some fruitless researches, was given to me by Dr. 
Vanderlyn, to whom it was presented in his shop by some per* 
son, who pretended that it was taken from a mine uith which 
he was acquainted. . Lead ore is found at An cram, and Clave- 
rack, in Columbia, Essex, Clinton, Herkimer, and Ulster coun* 
ties. In the Shawangunk Mountains are several veins, the ore 
from some of which yields 80 per cent of metal. Black lead, 
or plumbago, exists near the city of New York, and in the high 
lands sixty miles north ; also in the counties of Ulster and Jef- 
ferson, and near Lake Cham plain. 

Vegetable Kingdom.— The common forest trees are oak of 
different species, ash, walnut, pine, maple, beech, chesnut, 
birch, poplar, cherry, cedar, elm, hemlock, sumach, &c. The 
greatest proportion of timber in the western country consists of 
oak, elm, sugar, maple-tree, black walnut, beech, butter nut, 
chesnut, cucumber. The indigenous plum-tree yields a fruit of 
an agreeable flavor, which ripens late in autumn. The wild 
grape, of which there are four kinds., grows throughout the 
22. — VOL. II. B 
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whole territory. In some places the wild gooseberry, with very 

small prickly fruit, has been seen. 

. In the north- weiterti parts, near the river St. Lawrence and 

Qntario, black and white oak abounds, interspersed with pine 

and hickery. The natural growth consists of maple, beech, elm, 

bass* wood, and birch. There are some tracts covered, with 

pin** 

Animate. -~The mammoth, of enormous size, formerly an in- 
habitant of this district, is. only known by Indian tradition, and 
by the remains of the bones lately discovered. The skeleton of one, 
weighing nearly 1000 pounds, was dug up in 1801, in the county 
of Orange, Part of other skeletons were found in different pla- 
ces, where marl abounds, and at the depth of ten or twelve feet 
below the surface. In 1817 another was found at the depth of 
.four feet, in the town of Goshen, near Chester, on the farm of 
Mr. Yelverton, The tusks were more than nine feet in length. 
The black and grey wolf were formerly numerous, which indu- 
ced the municipal authorities to offer a premium for their de- 
struction ; since this, being every where pursued, they are now 
rare. The bears are still numerous near new settlements in the 
western parts, to which they are attracted by the Indian corn 
'and young hogs, which they greedily devour. Excellent hams 
ajre made of the grown bear, and the cub is by many considered 
as not inferior to lamb. The cougouar, called the panther, flies 
to the thickest woods from the approach of man, and seldom 
appears near his place of residence. The elk and moose deer 
still inhabit the uncultivated regions. The male of the latter, 
armed with enormous horns, grows to the height of nineteen 
bands. The woods of the Genessee county abound with deer. 
Previous to the year 1799 five hundred deer were annually killed 
in the neighbourhood of Bath. The other animals common to 
the eastern states are the grey and red Coxes, martin, sable, ra- 
coon, skunk, mink, heaver, otter, fisher, musk rat, squirrel, 
and hare. The musk rat, of which Kalm saw great numbers on 
the shores of the Hudson, and whose odor in the night he found 
disagreeable, have become rare, on account of the value of their 
skin. For the same reason, the martin has almost disappeared, 
while the squirrel, on which he preyed, has proportionally in- 
creased. The last is numerous near cultivated lands, and nut- 
bearing trees. In October 1816, a hunting party, consisting of 
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thirty- four persons, killed in one day 780 black squirrels, near 
Rochester, in Genessee county* from which they were then mi* 
grating. Another party, on the first of that month, killed a still 
greater number, 4260, near the eastern part of the town of 
Scipio, in the county of Cayuga. 

Snakes^ — In the uncultivated parts the black- snake, copper- 
head, and rattle snake, are found. On the 3d of June 1817 a 
snake was seep by the crew of the General Scott schooner, thirty 
miles below Erie, and three from land, in tire lake of this name, 
which wae from thirty-five to forty feet in length ; the neck ten 
or twehre inches in diameter ; of a dark mahogany color, nearly 
black. It raised its head out of the water a few yards from the 
vessel. * 

Fishes*— -The Hudson k annuaHy visited by immense shoals 
of shad* herring,, and sturgeon. It has been lately ascertained, 
that the New York waters contain 147 species of fish, besides 
nineteen varieties, in all 166. Oneida, and the other smaller 
lakes and rivers with which they communicate, also abound with 
excellent fish ; bass, pike, white fish, salmon, trout, eels, and 
a fish known by the name of buffalo, .which sometimes weighs 
thirty pounds. The largest salmon of Fish Creek and Seneca 
River often exceed this weight, and are sold frort. a dollar to a 
dollar and a half each, In the description of the lakes mention 
is made of the fishes with which they are peopled. In Lake 
Ontario there are sturgeon of 100 pounds weight. The musca- 
linga, described as a species of pike, weighs from ten to forty- 
five pounds ; the salmon-trout fifty pounds. The oysters of New 
York are of a prodigious size and excellent quality. In Lake 
Champiaan was formerly seen the fish known by tfie name of 
chaonsarou, five feet long, as (hick as a man's thigh; armed 
with scales impenetrable to a dagger ; with a bony substance, 
flat, indented, hollow, projecting from under the throat, by 
means of which it catches birds among the reeds. This lake 
contains sturgeon, black bass, pike, and caufish. 

Population,— The population of this state, ascertained at dif- 
ferent epochs, is a* follows : 

la ITSI, Inhabitants 50,291, iflCluHjig Bfackt. 
1749, 100,000, 

1766, 1 10,311, 18,54* 

1786, 238,097, 18,889 

1790 340,120, Sl,324£$laves. 4,663 Free Blacks. 
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to 1800, 586,050, 20,613 10,374 
1810, 959,049, 15^017 25,3*3 

From the year 178$ to 1790, the population gained a yearly 
Increase of 9^ per cent. The increase in the last ten years was 
372,999, or 64 per cent. In population this is {he second state 
in the Union. 

fifties. Females. 
According to the last census there were, under sixteen 

yeart of age, 239,635 3*6,756 

Between sixteen and forty-fire-; .... 180,652, 170,944 

Above forty-five, - - 53,985 46,718 

The last census gives 20-& persons to a square mile ; and it 
results from the three last enumerations, that during this inter- 
val it doubled in less than sixteen years, it has been consideia- 
bly increased, however, by emigration from the New England 
states to the western country^ 

The progress of the population of blades has been as follows : 

In 1731 the number was 7,231 x 

1756 13,542 

1786 . 18,869 

1790 21,324 

1801 26,613 

1810 15,000 

Freeholders*— The number of freeholders 

In 1793 was 36,333 

1801 520)58 

1808 71,159 

1813 (by computation) 100,000 nearly. 

The following table contains the enumeration of the inhabit- 
ants of the city of New York made in April 1816 : 

White inhabitants, 44,424 43,819 

Aliens, - - 3,891 3,094 

Colored, - 8,198 4,576 

• Slaves, -' - 288 389 

Total number of males, 51*801 51,878 

females, 51,878 

108,679 
Excess of females 77 1 Aliens, of both sexes' 6,98$ f Persons of color not 
slaves 7,774 j Persons of color, slaves, 677. 

Indians. — The remains of the six confederated nations, the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Senecas, Cayugas, and 
Onondagas, inhabit the western parts of this territory. In the 
war of the revolution all these tribes were in favor of the English, 
except the Oneidas and Tuscaroras. The Pagan party of the 
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Oneida- nation, in the General Council at Oneida the 25th day 
of January 1817, proposed an address to the governor of the state, 
requesting to be known in all future transactions as '* the second 
Christian party of the Oneida nation of Indians." Their can* 
version was produced by the religious instructions of a war chief 
of the Iroquois nation, Eleazer Williams. 

Manners? and Customs.— The population of this state is com- 
posed of emigrants, and their descendants, from every country of 
Europe, and also from the New England states. The latter 
have established themselves in the western part?. The southern, 
including the city of New York, are inhabited by the descendants 
of Dutch, Scotch, and Irish. The first constitute a great por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Albany, Kingston, and other villages ; 
and there are several little colonies of German farmers, who, like 
the former, retain the language, habits, and customs of their 
forefathers. The Dutch are distinguished by their air and dress, 
theif habit of smoking tobacco, and their great attention to do- 
mestic cleanliness, order, and economy. The manners and cu»~ 
toras of the population, and even their physical character, , are 
daily becoming more uniform. Every where from the ocean to 
the lakes we see the same robust form, and healthy complexion, 
among all classes, the joint effect of abundance of provisions, 
ease, and independence. The usual period of marriage for males 
is * from twenty-one to twenty-five,, for females from sixteen to 
twenty. The natives are remarkable for their early maturity.- 

Diseases. — The prevailing diseases are chiefly of an inflamma- 
tory nature ; and of these the most fatal is consumption of the 
lungs, which, of late years, has swept off about a sixth of the 
number on the lists of mortality. The influenza extended over 
the whole country in the year 1807, and few persons escaped its 
attack. The dysentery is sometimes epidemical in the summer 
of years subject to great variations of temperature. Intermitting 
and remitting fevers are not so prevalent as formerly. Scrofulous 
affections are rare. In the marshy places of the western counties 
a disease, called the lake fever, often prevails during the autum- 
nal heats; and Dr. Barton observed many cases of goitre in the 
Onondago Valley, in the neighbourhood of the Mohawk river. 
The drowned lands in Orange county are so unhealthy during the 
hot season, that in draining them the most sturdy laborers are 
overpowered in a few days. 
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The population of the city of New York in 1814 was nearly 
100,000$ and the number of deaths, according to the bill of 
mortality, was 1974, of which 1062 were males, and 912 fe- 
males, at follows : 

Under 1 year, ----.. 407 

From 1 to 2 - - - %. . - 100 

2to & m 

5 to io in 

into 20 . . - - - 134 

20 to 30 280 

30 to 40 245 

40 to 50- . - - - , .21* I 

50 to 60 133 

00 to 70 - . - - - - % 91 

70 to 80 " 84 

80 to 00 -35 

90 to 100 - - ..... £ 

100 2 

1914 

Of whom 572 died of pulmonary consumption. According to 
the bill of mortality published by the board of health for the 
first six months of 1815, the number of deaths was 1067, of 
which 329 were occasioned by this disease. Its ravages are 
chiefly confined to persons in the vigor of age of both sexes, but 
more particularly to females, which is probably owing to impru- 
dent dress daring the excessive variations of temperature. Not- 
withstanding the annual ravages of this disease, and the occa- 
sional return of dysentery, of yellow and intermitting fever, we 
must not infer that the cliuftate, in its nature, is unfriendly \& 
health* la the villages and country places the cultivators gene- 
rally arrive at a good old age, retaining to the last moment the 
fall use of their faculties. Of this I saw several remarkable in- 
stances in the town of Kinderhook, situated on the' east side of 
the Hudson river, 140 miles north of New York, where Isaac 
Noahnrgh died, at the age of 105 j three brothers of the same 
name at the age of 90, and a sister at 93. Mrs. Prya of the 
same phee, in 1802, had mached her eighty-fourth year, and 
was then in excellent health ; and two slaves, the one a black 
man, a native of the place, belonging to Mr. Nosbargh, the 
other an African, were supposed to have lived more than a cen- 
tury. In other towns there are many similar instances of lon- 
gevity. 
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The pestilential, or yellow ftper, baa never prevail^ except 
in the city of New Yoift, and has entirely «ea*ed since the year 
1805, when Vigorous measures of precaution were fiipt enforced 
by the board qf health. In 1803 it prevailed from the middle of 
July to the 1st .of October, and the deaths occasioned thereby 
Were nearly 700. 

The immoderate jise of ardent spirits is .one of Jthe great 
causes of premature death. In the .city of New Yorjt they are 
retajled id 1600 grocers' shops* an^ at so cheap a rate, as to be 
within the reach of aU, 

Constitution* — The constitution of this .state was established, 
by the convention empowered Jor that purpose, in 1777, and 
afterwards revised and amended in 1801. It consists of two 
legislative hodies,*T~a senate and house of assembly. The mem- 
* hem of assembly are elected annually by ballot, in the different 
counties, by electors/ who must be freeholders, to the value of 
fifty dollars^ or persons of f*li age, residents therein, who have 
xeuted tenements of five dollars yearly value, and paid taxes six 
months previous to the election^ The senators, elected every 
four years, by .districts^ are /divided ^ato four clashes, so that a 
fourth of the members are renewed annually. The citizens,- by 
whom they are elected, must possess clear freehold estates, to 
the .value of #50 dollars, When the constitution was amended^ 
>t was determined, that the permanent number of senators 
should be 32 ; and that of the assembly 150 ; to which they 
were to be increased at the rate of two members for every year. 
The ministers of the gospel, and priests of every denomination, 
art incapable of holding any place or office, civil or military* 
The executive power resides in a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
and council. . The last, composed. of four senators, is chosen 
annually by the legislature,, one for each of the four great dis- 
tricts, into which the state is divided. The governor, who must 
be a freeholder ,of the state, is elected for three years, by persons 
possessed of freeholds, worth J 00 pounds more than the debts 
charged on th&p. He is oommander-in*cbief of the land and 
sea forces ; is empowered to assemble the legislative bodies, and 
prorogue their session ; also to suspend the execution of a sen* 
tence, in capital cases, till the sitting of the legislature, provi- 
ded the offender be not an assassin, or traitor to his country. In 
concurrence with the council, of which he is president, he has 
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the right of nominating, annually, almost all other officers of 
the state. His prineipal duties are to inform the people of the 
situation of public affairs ; to recommend such measures as he 
may think useful to the well-being *f the republic; to treat of 
current, affairs with the civil and military officers; to see that the 
laws we observed and -executed; to expedite such measures as 
may be resolved on by the legislature; and to correspond on 
great national subjects with the national congress. In case of 
impeachment, removal, resignation, absence, or deatb, all the 
duties of his office are performed by the lieutenant-governor, 
until another governor is elected* The lieutenant-governor is 
chosen in the same manner, and for the same term; and i»»pre<- 
sident of the senate, and has a casting voice when the votes are 
equally divided. In case of the. death of this officer, during his 
term of service, the senators are empowered to elect one of their 
own members, pw hoc vice* The senators, from the .state to 
the general congress, are chosen annually by ballot, by the two 
houses of assembly ; first by a concurrent vote, and, in case of 
disagreement, by a joint vote.; the representatives are chosen 
by districts, without regard to residence. 

All determinations of one house must be approved of by the . 
other, and then submitted to a council, composed of the governor, 
chancellor, and judges of the supreme court, or at least by two 
of them, for examination and revision ; and the bill must be re- 
turned in the course of ten days to the legislative body from 
whom it originated , accompanied with their comments, obser- 
vations, or objections, notwithstanding which, it has the force of 
law, if approved of by two-thirds of the members of the senate 
and assembly. If a difference of opinion should exist between 
these two houses, commissaries are chosen in each, by ballot, to 
examine and determine on the subject of discussion. The legis- 
lature is authorized to naturalize, 4n such mapner as they shall 
think proper, all persons born beyond sea, and without the 
limits of the United States, who wish to become subjects and 
residents of the state, to which they must swear allegiance, after 
having abjured and renounced all foreign allegiance, and subjec- 
tion in all civil and ecclesiastical matters. 

The English statute laws, and the acts of assembly under the 
king's government, which formed the law of the province, on the 
19th of April 1775 became the law of the state, but subject to 
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alteration by the legislature. AH grants by the king of Great 
Britain, or under his authority, after the 14th of October 1775, 
were declared void. 

This constitution differs from that of Massachusetts j 1. In 
the election of representatives by counties, and not by villages or 
towns. 2. In leaving the senators in office four years consecu- 
tively. And 3. In the revision of the laws by the council chosen' 
by the legislature. 

Judiciary. -^The judges, who are appointed by the governor 
and council, hold their offices during good behaviour, to the age 
of sixty years. This limitation, which is peculiar to the state of> 
New York, has been censured, as no provision whatever is made 
for the dismissed judge, who is thrown destitute on the World, at 
a time of life when he cannot enter into any other line of busi- 
ness. The supreme court consists of a chief justice, and four 
associate judges. The circuit courts, for opening trials, are held* 
in each county by a single judge; and the whole court meets 
four times ajrear, for the purpose of granting new trials, hearing 
appeals, or setting aside verdicts. The county and mayor** 
courts, from which as appeal lies to the supreme court, consist 
of fron> four to eight associate judges. The trial is by jury. The 
court of quarter sessions, with criminal jurisdiction, is held ill 
eaeh county, -by the county court judges, and: has power to try 
all, except capital cases, namely, murder and arson, which are 
decided by the court of Oyer and Terminer", held by a Judge of 
the supreme court and his associates. 

A great improvement in criminal jurisprudence is the esta- 
blishment of a state prison, or penitentiary, at the city of New 
York, on the east bank of the Hudson river, where great crimes, 
rape, robbery, burglary, sodomy, and forgery, are punished by 
imprisonment for life ; and lesser offences, for a term of years 
not less than three, nor more than twenty. In 1814, the num- 
ber of prisoners was. 494; men, 419; women, 75. Of 213 cri^ 
minals, there were 153 white men; 11 white women; 23 black 
men ; 26 black women,— 173 were Americans, and 40 were 
foreigners : 156 were convicted for grand larceny; 26, forgery; 
7, burglary; 6, assault and battery; 2, arson; 1, bigamy; 2, 
breaking prison; 1, felony; 3, highway robbery; 1, misdemea- 
nour j 3, perjury; 3, rape; 1, robbery; and 1, unnatural crime, 
— 19 were condemned for life* 
22. — VOL. II, C 
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The expend of the prison, in April 1817, amounted to nearty 
50,000 dollars per annum, exclusive 0f that for conveying the 
convicts thither. The number of prisoners was about 500 do* 
ring the last five years, in which period, 740 conVicts were par* 
cloned* and 77 discharged by the expirarion of their sentences*- 
Of those*, who, within that same time, were committed for se- 
cond and third offences, about two-thirds had been discharged 
from their former sentences by pardon ; and of 23, the whole 
number convicted of second and third offences, in 1815, 20 had 
been previously pardoned, and only 3 discharged by the ordinary 
course of Jaw. 

Expence of Living. — The price of every article has augment- 
ed wifh the population ; and the manner of living, since the re- 
volution, has undergone a considerable change ; especially in the 
towns and villages, where the expensive customs of Europe have 
been gradually introduced. The annual consumption of Madeira, 
Porto, and Bourdeaux wines is now very great, so that these 
have almost become articles of necessity. Living is much more 
expensive in the towns than in the country; but in the later it is 
every where nearly the same, owing to the great facility of water 
communication. The price of lands and wood has gradually 
augmented. The inhabitants of the country are generally cloth- 
ed in a comfortable manner ; and no person is ever seen without 
shoes and stockings.* 

•The following table, though Dot rigorously exact, will give an idea of 
the price oC articles necessary to life, at New York city : 

D. C. D. C. 

The bushel of wheat, Jane 1816, 1 78* The pound of beef, mutton, 

Corn, ... - 1 veal, and venison, 1815. 4 
Barley, 1816, --16 Bacon, 1815. - • - l« 

Potatoes, 1815, - - 25 Bnlter, - - 1** 

Turnips, SI Butter, June 1816. - 21 

Beaas 62 Cheese, 1815. 7 

Oats, I8H) - - ' 65 Cheese, June 1816, - 15 

The barrel of best flour, - 8 35 The cord of wood, 1815, - 1 85 
Beer, - ' - - 6 50 Boarding in the country, per 

Pickled cod-fish, - - 5 25 . week, • - - -So 
Oneida eels, 10 Boarding in the towns, 4 o 

Salmon, - - - 15 Boarding in the towns, 1816. 5 

The gallon of whisky, J 815, 45 Mechanics* house rent in towns 

Cider, 1 50 per year, 1815. • - 80 

The interest of money is 6 per cent. 
• In Jefferson county, the price during and since the war has been two dollars, and ten yean* 

previous to that petiod it was never lets than one doHar. 
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fietigion.---The free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship is secured by the constitution, which de- 
clares,-" that we are required by the benevolent principles of 
rational liberty, .not only to expel civil tyranny, but also to guard 
against civil oppression and intolerance, wherewith the' bigotry 
and ambition of weak and wicked priests and princes have 
scourged mankind. No minister of the gospel, or priest of any 
denomination, can ever hold any civil or military office or place 
within the state.'* It .was enacted by the legislature in 1304, 
that all religions denominations may regulate their temporal 
concerns by a corporate body of trustees, to consist of from three 
to nine members 5 and that a congregation may hold estates^pf 
which the annual revenue does not exceed 3000 dollars, 

The (Efferent denominations arert-Englisb Presbyterians, Dutch 
Reformed, Congregationalism, Episcopalians, Quakers Metho- 
dists, Baptists, German Lutherans* Moravians, RoiRaja Cathp- 
Jics, Shakers, Jews, Universal Friends, Anahapfkts, and jScotcJi 
Caraeroniens. The Presbyterians are the most numerous 
The next are the Episcopalians, who, in 1811, had 42 churches 
and 47 clergymen, and probably have now twice the number. 
According to the report of the general convention of the Bap- 
tists, held in Philadelphia in May 1817, the number, of their 
churches was then 321 j that. of members, 23^558; and there 
was no return from five churches* In 1814, the .legislature of 
the state granted the-sum of 4000 dollars to jthe Asbury African 
church, in the city of New York, lor the payment of a debt and 
the establishment of a school.' The whole number of ministers 
is about 500, which* according to the calculation of Mr. Beecher, 
ought to be doubled tor a population of 1,000,000. They are 
supported hy the voluntary contributions, of the people, raised by* 
subscription, or by a tax on the pews 5 except the Dutch and 
Episcopalian churches, which have property in different places to 
a considerable amount. 

S Jove*. -^The legislature, by an act passed the 31st day of 
March 1817, have declared the final and total abolition of sla- 
very from the 4th day of July 1 827, on which day, every negro, 
mulatto, or mustee, born before tjie 4th of July \799> is to be 
free ; and those born after that dftte^-rif ipajes, are also to be* 
come free 'at (he age of twenty-eight Yeajrawnif females, at Sweft* 
ty-five years. 
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Education.— Schools, CoUege*^-S*nce the establishment of 
incorporated academies,* the sons of farmers, merchants, and 
professional men, receive a regular classical education in those 
seminaries, where Che course -of studies is similar to that of En- 
rope. Before the revolution, a gseat number of the inhabitants 
could neither read nor write, and there are still some of this de- 
scription, though an increasing desire of being able to read the 
Scriptures, the lews, newspapers, and political pamphlets, .and 
, of becoming a magistrate,, or justice of the peace, has nearly 
overcome this ignorance* so common in European countries. 
The state rand for the support of schools amounted, in 1811, to 
483,326 dollars, affording an annual revenue ai 36y427 dollars. 
In the year 1815, the nomber of commo n and primary sehoojs 
in the state was 2621 ; the nomber of scholars, 140,106; the 
expence of instruction, 55,720 dollars. The eity and county of 
New York, not comprehended in the act for school distrata* 
and' the city of .Albany, aee not included in this rrfnrn, whkb* 
•besides, was considered as far short of the real number of <el*U~ 
dren, supposed to amount, at least, to 200,000 in 5000 districts, 
in which common schools are. established. In April 1611, the 
superintendent of the common ehools reported to the legislature* 
that there was at this period within the state, exclusive of the 
city and county of New York, at least 5000 common schools* 
which have been formed and kept up under, the act for their 
establishment, and that the nomber of cbtidsen annually taught 
in them exceeds 200.000 } that the sum. distributed the, prece- 
ding year from the common school fond; was abort. 65,000 -dol- 
lars. These funds are placed at Che dnpesaj of the legislature, 
and the colleges and academies are onder the direction of a 
hoard of agents, — a corporate body appointed by the gover»~ 
ment, of which the governor and lieutenant«-goreaior*are meow 
hers ewqfficio. The officers of this body are a chancellor and 
vice-chancellor, a treasurer and secretary, who meet annually in 
the chamber of the assembly, after the meeting of the. legisla- 
ture. They are empowered to incorporate <»iiege«iiAd acade- 
mies ; to confer degrees of a higher order than. those of master 
of arts, or doctor of medicine; and to distribute the funds, as 
they may judge proper, among the different seminaries. It is. 
their duty to visit the schools and academies once a~year, and to 
make a report thereon to the legislature. For these reasons, no 
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regent or inspector 4)/ colleges can be president or trustee' of any 
college or academy. 

The number of printing establishments in the state now ex- 
ceeds 100 ; and there are about seventy newspapers, of which 
she ui the city of New Yolk appear datfy. 

i4grk*dto&-*~Thi* science has made rapfd progress within 
these few years, particularly in the county of Dutchess, where it 
is encouraged by those of the greatest' wealth' and influence in 
the state The introduction of gypsum as a manure has consi- 
derably increased the value of land,' except near the sea- shore* 
where, owing to some eause not yet well explained, it has no 
influence ott tfegetation. The cereal plants cultivated in the state 
are maize, whiter wheats rya, black wheat, winter barley, sum* 
mer bariey, 4>al!8. The two first are most cultivated/ Wheat is 
gerfeittliy scrim In , autumn, and thfe richest fends are reserved for 
this crop. Nfaiie thrives well hi'a foosd, loamy, or sandy soil- 
Barley is sown in the southern partsj but the grain is inferior in 
quality to that of 1 Europe. ' Bnck-wheat yields Targe produets. 

The roots and esculent pfcnte are. potatoes, peas, beans/ pum- 
kms, melons. The 'filamentebs 1 prahts are flax and hemp: the 
last is found l to succeed' in rfch moist rallies called bottom 
grounds, some of tftech hate yielded 600 pounds pet acre. The 
friit-bearing trees generally cultivated are the apple, peach, pear, 
cherry, awl plum trees. ' The $pitzenberg apple, and that known 
by the name of Newtek pippin, arc etf a superior quality. The 
peach in the southern parts is produced bi such great abundance, 
that in some places it serves as nourishment for swine r and it is 
now found to thrive on the borders of Lake Erie. The vine is 
successfully cultivated in some of the gardens of farmers-. Im- 
mense quantities of* water-melons are raised throughout the 
state. The grasses, which grow luxuriantly, and afford excel* 
lent food for cattle, are the lucerne* white and red clover, blue 
grass, tail mtadow oats, 'and Timothy grass. The leaves of 
maise, and the straw of oats, peas, and barley, are used as win- 
ter fodder. The course of husbandry is as follows : spring wheat, 
oats, barley, peas, rye, and flax, are sown from the middle of 
April to the 1st of May t and daring the two first weeks of this 
month the Indian cofoi* planted, and then potatoes. Wheat, 
oats, and barley are cut in August, after vrhich the winter wheat 
ii sdwti. Buck- wheat, which is sown in the beginning of July, 
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is cut in the middle of October, and the Indian corn about the 
same time. 

Price, of Implements of Agricutiure*-~Oxea pfer yoke, 70 
dollars; a ootf, 15; an px cart, 30; necessary farming utensils, 
15 ; a good log-house, divided into two apartments, made by 
hired men, 100 ; a small log-house, twenty feet square, 50 ; a 
small grist mill and saw mill may be built for 1000; gypsuiri 
pear the Capuga Lake, from three to four dollars per ton. 

Price of Labor. — Labor per day, 1 dollar ; masons and car- 
penters, I dollar, 50 cents; mechanics with food, 1 dollar; 
smiths' work per pound, 25 cents* 

Price of Land*.— The land of the Genessee country, in the 
year 1794, W *qM at 25 cents per acre, and in the year 1800, 
at 10 dollars. In the month of October 1815, 64*000 acrea 
were sold at New York, of which the highest price was 35, and 
the lowest 2 dollars. Lands of the tract called the Holland 
Purchase, extending from the Pennsylvania line to the banks of 
the Genessee and to Lake Ontario* sel) at 3 dollars 50 cents* 
Of the money 5 per cent is paid in cash, and the remainder Uf 
six yearly instalments, payable from the third to the eighth year, 
with interest for the last six years, and the interest duo from the 
date of the sate, if the purchaser neglects to make certain im- 
provements the first year. 20 per cent is allowed for cash, la 
Ontario county improved farms bring 40 dollars per acre; un- 
cleared land, 5 ; partly cleared, 15 ; land in the vicinity of vil- 
lages, 10. The Pulteney estate, near Geneva, sells at 3 dollars, 
with credit from four to seven years, and interest from the date 
of the sale. 

Lands near Utica sell at from 40 to 100 dollars ; Improved 
lands in the neighbourhood of Manlius Square, from 10 to 30 ; 
lots in Utica village, from 50 to 60 feet in front, and from )QO 
to ISO in depth, sell from 200 to 1000 dollars 5 out-lots of 12 
acres for 5000. At Socket village, lots of half an acre bring 
from 250 to 1200; lots in the village of Ca n a n daigua , twenty** 
two rods in front and sixty-five deep, having out~!ots of thirty 
acres, sell from 500 to 1000; the oot-lots from 80 to 100. 

On the river St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, two townships, 
one of 50,000, the other of 70,000 acres, are advertised far 
sale, by Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont, oil the following terms ; 
seven years credit for the principal, the. interest paid annually 5 
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allowance of 3 per cent, per annum on all payments made before 
they become 4uJe % wheat and potash received in lieu of cash. 

Value of lands and house*, aa established by the assessors of 
the direct tat * 

In 1799, lands, * <M,085,O15 

fcoNM*, * - ' * „ - *. 25,496,634 

m it i - 

100,389,706 
f n 1814 they Were valued at 232,494,940 



Increase in fifteen years, * • * 138,114,934 

Agriculture and Mamfycture$^Tbi9 state, blessed with a 
fertile soil, and particularly favored by its water communication^ 
has made uncommon progress io agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. The inhabitants of different districts have vied with 
each other in opening roads and canals,, constructing bridges, 
erecting corn and saw-miUs* and water-machinery of every 
kind. 

Product of Animal Swhsfawces.— Leather tan- works 867, va- 
lue 1,299,542 dollars; bats, from 124 manufactories, 249,03$ 
dollars; 

CommercC'-fa-Before'the revolution, the commerce of this 
state was already very flourishing. All the productions of New 
England were successfully cultivated ; and the quality of different 
kinds of grain was found to be superior. The Indian tribes fur- 
nished peltry of various kinds. In the space of twelve months, 
commencing the 25 th of March 1835, 211 sea vessels entered, 
and 222 cleared from the ports of New York, The chief com- 
merce was with the Antilles, with England and Ireland. The 
imports from- Great Britain amounted to 150,000 pounds ster- 
ling, in merchandise of different kinds. The only currency was 
paper-money, which amounted to 70,000 pounds. The ex- 
change on London, in 1639, Was between 70 and 75 per cent. 
The port of liew York, on account of its central situation, the 
facility of inland trade, and short and easy access to the ocean, 
is become the great emporium of the American commerce, and 
pays nearly a fourth of the whole revenue, arising from duties on 
the importation of good?. The average annual amount, inclu- 
ding duties on tonnage, exceeds 4,000,000 of dollars. The ex- 
ports of this state, when a province of England, taken on an 
average of three years, after the peace of 1763, amounted to 
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526,000 pounds sterling. The greater part consisted of the pr** 
duce of the larid. The import* amounted to 531,000. In 1750, 
the whole number ef vessels m foreign and coasting voyages, 
which entered inwards, was 232 ; the number which cleared 
outwards, 286. The exports, in 1807, amounted to 26,357 j963 ; 
and in 1810, they were calculated at 17,242,330 dollars, of 
which 10,928,753 were domestic, and 6,313,577 foreign. In 
1809, the tonnage of the state was 252,665 tons. The expor- 
tation of foreign articles has decreased, while thoce of domestic 
origin have increased to a great extent. In 1805, the foreign 
articles "amounted to 15,384,833 dollars. The domestic articles 
consist of wheat, maize, rye, fldur, meal, bread, and biscuit, 
horses* cattle, beef, pork, tallow, hams, lard, butter, cheese, 
pot and pearl ashes. The annual quantity of wheat exported 
has been estimated at 6,000,000 of bushels, though a consider* 
able portion is imported from New Jersey and the New England 
states. The trade of the Hudson river exceeds 50,000,000 of 
dollars. That of Lakes Ontario and Erie is rapidly increasing. 
A cargo of fur*, which arrived at Buffalo, in 1811, was valued 
at 150,000 dollars. The New York Directory, for 1816, con- 
tains a list of 952 packet-boats, steam-boats, &c. which ply be- 
tween that port, and places on the north and east rivers ; and 
also between the eastern and southern parts of the union. 

Canals. — The canal at the Little Falls of the Mohawk, where 
there is a descent of forty-two feet, was completed, in 1795. 
The canal at Rome, a mile and a half in length, which connects 
the waters of the Mohawk with Lake Ontario, was completed 
in 1797. It is navigable for boats drawing two feet water, and 
carrying from three to fifteen tons. The new canal along the 
Seneca Falls, nearly three quarters of a mile in length, was 
opened in 1815, and is now navigated by boats seventy feet in 
length. By means of these canals a boat navigation has been 
opened through Oneida lake and Oswego river, with the excep- 
tion of two short portages in the latter, between Schenectady 
and Lake Ontario, a distance of 203 miles. It is proposed to 
form a communication between the Hudson river and Lake Erie, 
by means of a canal which will admit the passage of boats. 
Several hundred workmen are already employed in this great en- 
terprise. 
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STATE QF CONNECTICUT * 

• t 

SfHation a*4 JStftewf.— Between 41* and 41' 2' north laii* 
tude, and 3* 20 7 and 5* east longitude from Washington. 
Bounded on tke north by Mostachiwftettsr south by Long Island 
Sound ; east by Rhode Island \ west by New York. This state 
stretches ninety miles along the sea-coast. The Massachusetts 
line of boundary is seventy-two, and that which separates it 
from Rhode bland is forty- five miles long. 
Jr«u— 4000 square miles, or 2,560,000 acres, 
iMbmiattt**— »The Toghconnue chain of mountains runs north* 
ward from Ridgefield, between the western boundary of the state 
and the Housatonic river. On the eastern side is another paral- 
lel range, the summit of which, in Litchfield, is 500 feet above 
the adjacent level country. The Blue Hills, in Southington, are 
1000 feet high. The Middleton mountains, which run north* 
east from Nfewbaven to the While Mountain range, have an elet 
vstion between 700 aqd 800 feet. 

Aspect o/ tke Country, and Nature of the &>&-~The soil ie 
generally fertile, except in $he southern parts, where it is sandy 
and barren. The most extensive level -tracts are near the coast, 
and on the aides of the .Connecticut river, and the Quinebaug, 
an eastern branch of the Themes. Along the valley of the 
Connecticut river, the soil is a fine sandy loam, with a clayey 
bottom. This valley is about two miles in breadth ; aqd on leav* 
ing it, th* soil on both sides becomes sajidy, and in some places, 
stoaey, 

TewpenUurps~*The temperature is similar to that of Massa> 
chussette ; and, though eo|d in winter, is generally very healthy* 
Frost and enow continue three months ; the winter commencing 
about the first of November/ and ending the first of Morel), 
Near die Connecticut river, apples and sherries are in blossom 
the first of May. The greatest heat is it) July and August, The 



*£o cased frbm the river which tmvejrtft the state, formerly written 
y*»«ecl<fi»f 9 and sif Bitflag lopg Uiwet. 

The mmmt af tfew EaefcM wa* applied te »H lUwt portion *f <M United 

StBtcr* territory which lies eastward of the river Hudson, jaeladiog the five 
Mites fit yermo*t, Hew Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode IsjaoQj and 
Connecticut, 
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weather is very variable, depending on the direction of the windl 
The north-west wind brings cold j the" north-east, storms; and 
the south-west, the most prevalent^ is the sore forerunner of 
warmth and rain, hi summer, the Inercnry (Fahrl) seldom rises 
above ninety-one degrees, and is generally lower by six or seven 
degrees. The greatest cold ever experienced was ten degrees 
below zero* 

MtneraU*— -Iron ore is found at Salisbury, Canaan, Cole- 
brook* Stafford, Kent, and Rtdgefield* The brown scaly iron 
ore of Kent and Salisbury yields bar iron of a superior quality. 
Native silver, containing arsenic, and united with native bismuth, 
is found at Trumbull; lead ore in Milford, at Trutnbul), and 
on the bank of the Connecticut river, two miles below Middle* 
ton ; copper ore in Cheshire, also at Symsbury and' Fairfield-. 
The mines at Symsbury were worked before the revolution, and 
have been exhausted of their ore. Native copper at Bristol, in 
a small vein, with the red oxydc of copper. A mass of this 
metal, weighing ninety pounds, was found many years ago on 
the Hampden Hills. White copper ore at Fairfield, twenty- two 
miles from Newhaven ; antimony (sulphuret of antimony) found 
in Gtastenbwy, and at Harrington ; ore of cobalt (white) at 
Chatham, near MiddTeton, which was exported to England 
about forty years ago; freestone at Chatham, East Windsor, 
North Haven, Durham, and other places. In East Hartford 
and Middleten theie are several quarries of fine red stone, which 
is soft and easily worked, but soon becomes hard, by exposure 
to the weather. Serpentine on Milford hills, near Newhaven. 
Its color is yellow, or green, and it is susceptible of a high polkh. 
It is found in masses of primitive limestone. Magnesian lime- 
atone (dolomite) at Washington, in Litchfield county, and near 
Ne wha v e n , of a friable nature, employed in the preparation of 
mineral waters. Bituminous limestone, of a black color, near 
Mtddleton. Jasper, near Newhaven. Beryl, in granite, at 
BrookfieM, Huntington, Chatham, and Haddaro. Marble, of 
a fine texture and beautiful green color, was discovered near 
Newhaven, in 1814, by a student of that college. Marble also 
abounds in Washington and New Milford, of a grey and blue 
color, richly variegated. Garnets are found at Haddam ; soap- 
stone, near Newhaven ; white clay, or kaolin, at Washington, 
Litchfield county, of which a species of porcelain is made j it is 
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iot in great quantity. A fine yellow pigment was discovered at 
Toland, in 1809. Mica, (known to the inhabitants, by the nam* 
of isinglass,) of a jvioletj color, at Woodbury. The bituminous 
inflammable substance, known by the name of shale,, containing 
impressions ofifish andjregetahlesy distinctly marked, isibund at 
Westfield, near Middleton. G?ai.-fA bed attends from New* 
haven, across Connecticut rurer, at MifbUeton* Avhere.it i& seve- 
ral miles in-hreadtb, on each aide of the wver» . i ' 

Vegetable Kmgdwn.-^The principal foxest trees are : Oas>w 
wbite, red, and black ; mountain chestnut, {Mitter*nut ; white, 
bitter, and shagbark wafnot j common and slippery elm fash-t** 
white and swamped; maple— white red, and sdgat; pine-rHwhite 
pitchy and yellow ; button- wood; or plane Jtrjee j; spruce — double 
and single; cedar-— swamp and red; juniper, hemlocjk, &cj 
willaw—white, red, ami yellow; poplar-^white, black, and 
aspen; dogwpod4~whtte berried, .red willow, and common !j 
hornbeajBi, beech; plutn-r-mountaiH and black; sassafras, alder} 
tuKp tree, or white-wood..; basswood, ;erab-apple, crab*pejar^ 
black mulberry, iocastthom j birch-^-white and black ; pepper* 
idge. iNear the Connecticut river elm, ash, ,80ft maple, and 
poplar abound ; and towards the mountains butter-nut, hackery* 
oak, chestnut, beech, cherry, and pine, > t 

Population.— The population^ at different epochs, was.i as 
/ollows: . • . ; , j 

,In 1670 abont 15,000 . ; 

1679 19,535 including Blacks. 

1756 ' 151,805 3,587 

1774 197,856 > 6,404 * 

• 1782 20$,870 6,278 

1790 £37,946 ^764 Slaves.' S,*K>* Free Bl*cjr*, 

J 800 251J002 951. 5,330- 

*1810 261,942 . 310 * 6,45& ' 

The last enumeration gives sixty inhabitants to the square mile. 
The population is chiefly in towns and villages^ situate at small 
distances from each other. 

Recording to this last eensas, there were, " ,: 

Afoleft. Female*. 
Under sixteen years of age, ... . . 58,310 54,844 
Between sixteen and forty-five, - - - ' - 47,579 61,266 
Abowe forty.fi*e, '. -:. - - . 80,484 22,696 

■■ ■ 

126,373 128,8P6 
The annoal emigration to the other states Is estimated at from 12,000 to 
15,000 " 

Disease*,— The state is very healthy. The yellow fever pre* 



•^ 
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ttfod lit New London )n LTfiW, end Was attributed to Jdtaf 
causes* for It was confined to & part o£ the city only, and the 
distemper was not communicated by persons dying ill places 
Where the ait was pitnw 

Gtarbetef t*mi .Mct*ners*~-+A great tirajdrity of the inhabitants 
fafabst entirely of Eftgiisb descent) are fertnere, who lend * very 
indestriotta and tqtapedtfe life. Dr. Morse observes, " that they 
are fond of having the mott! tiding disputes settled according ta 
tatf 9 ami that thia litigious spirit affords etfeptoysneht And sfep- 
pott for a raratroas body uf lawyers: the ttergy preserve a kind 
of ariatpcnsiical balance in the tery detnocratieal government of 
the state; and' the .base business -of electioneering is bat little 
known, They are entrenely attentive to thfe c aretaqaie s of the 
church* from whttob no person absents himself except irons some 
extraordinary aibtirW' The anraseneata cojtsist of dancing, r>* 
ding* viskiftgv and'r*adir%. Horse-raring and book^nghting are 
jjrthhibifeeaY Tbq sound of the parish bell* at nine in the even* 
Jug* sttnraions every person to his home* < Duelling is .considered 
as highly immoral^ and no inhabitant of this state has ever.been 
known to have received « Challenge* Capital panishiaent is so 
rare* that it donsthot take place eftener than onee in eight or 
ten years* By a law. of 186?, three years voluntary separation 
constitutes a divorce j which has. bean encouraged by this very 
law intended for its suppression. Divorces are now coaaamn, 
and often take place by mutual consent. The English lahgnage 
is spoken with a particular tone. Many worda losing their mean- 
ing, have acquired a much more extensive signification. For 
example, g*et#» g» constant tree, is employed to denote certainty 
as well as conjecture. The term notions is employed to denote 
small articles of commerce. Contemplate, or contemplation, de- 
notes intention^ or resolution* 

The name of Yankee, applied to the inhabitants of this and 
the other state of New England* by the southern people, is de- 
rived from the Cherokee word Cankke, which signifies coward 
or sl&ve ; and had allusion to their refusal of aiding in the vrar 
against those Indians, lu retaliation, they called the Virginians 
Buckskins, on account of their trade in the skins of the deer. 

Constitution*- — The sovereign power is lodged in two houses, 
one of which, called the Upper House, is composed of the go- 
vernor, <iepisty»goveitoor, and twelve asstataiite* or counsellor* ; 
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the ©the** celled the Lower House bf the Representatives of the 
people* Tfaeto united for» the general court, or assembly, and 
the concurrence of both is necessary fen the pasting of a law. 
There are two annual elections, in May. and October. The 
chief officers are chosen abcraally, and the representatives half' 
yearly, (the namber jo each town -not to exceed two,) by elec- 
tees who bate " maturity in years, a quiet and peaceable beha* 
viour* a civil conversation, and forty sbiBiogs freehold, or forty 
petods personal estate/' 

The goaernofc and lieutenant governor are chosen by the pe** 
pie ?j*be assistants : by twenty persona named by the debtors the 
pceefeding October) eighty towns sending two representatives, 
and thirtynniae, one -eaohy the present boos* consists of 199 
members* r' •••■-• .r .-.•... • 

SeUgiom lMtkptibng**J$hHe aiie thirtewi associations and 
cetKoeiattoos \ the "first • ooaiposed of ■ ministers . only 5 '■ (he second 
of nsinisteiay with a delegate from their respective churches* 
The general association in Connecticut, which meets ' annually 
in June* . b composed of two representatives from each district 
association* with whom is united a representation of three mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian utfaTch in the 
Untied State* | of one- member from the General Convention of 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches tn Vermont ; of two 
nsombens from, the General • Association of Massachusetts Pro- 
per ; and of two members from the General Association of New 
Hampshire* The same number of representatives is sent annu- 
ally to these several bodies from the General Association of Con- 
necticut. There is a committee of twelve members chosen for 
the purpose of certifying the regular standing of preachers tra- 
velling from tb» state to other parts of the United- States. 

SerrrinaHes bf Learning.— Throughout this state education 
has been an Inject of constant attention $ and is now *o gene* 
rally diffused* that it ia rare to find a person of mature age, of 
either sfex, who. cannot read and write. There »is a grammar 
school in every county town. : The fund for schools amounts to 
1,201,065: dollars, the interest of which, with 12,000 dollars of 
the public taxes* are yearly expended for the support of ectaca* 
\ 9 each town receiving in proportion to its amount on the 
list j and the sehools in each are regulated and super n- 
byia committee chosen by the inhabitants. 
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Colleges. — Yale College, founded in 1701, has flourished aaV 
4er popular protection. In 1812, the number of students was 
/305. In 1814, the number of graduates was eigbtyrtwo. In 
1817, sixty-one .were graduated, and about the same number 
entered. They are divided into four classes. The senior recites 
to the president, and attends the lectures of the professors* 
The three lower classes^ which form two divisions, are instructed 
by the tutors. This seminary is under the direction of a. corpo- 
ration consisting of the governor, lieutenant .governor* six senior 
members of the council, and ten fellows, all clergymen. The 
corporation meets annually. The affairs of the institution are 
under the direction of a committee of three or four members, 
who meet four times ah year. - There are a president, four profes- 
sors, six tutors, a treasurer, steward and butler. The different 
lectureships are, 1st, Divinity, of which the president is profes- 
sor ; 2d, Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy ; 3d, Chemistry 
and Mineralogy; 4tb, Languages and Ecclesiastical History; 
5th, Law. 

^gricitittcre^-rThe whole state is divided info farms of from 
50 to 500 acres, holden in fee-simple by the cultivators thereof, 
who, without being rich,' live in the most comfortable manner. 
The painted' dfcohrngs and (arm houses, surrounded with woods 
and orchards, give a very animated appearance to the country. 
The principal agricultural productions are Indian corn, rye, oats^ 
barley, buck- wheat, wheat in some parts, flax and hemp. The 
uplands, well manured, give from 40 to 50 bushels of Indian 
corn per acre. Rye is raised in considerable quantity ; and to r 
baceo thrives well. 

Commerce.— lire exports consist of live stock) timber, grain^ 
fish, pork, beef, cider, butter, and cheese ; also articles of iron 
and steel manufacture, which are exported to the West India 
islands, and maritime parts of the Union. To the Carolina* and 
Georgia are sent sak beef, butter, cheese, hay, potatoes, apples, 
and cider, in exchange for rice, indigo, or treasure. The ex* 
ports, in 1605, amounted to 1,443,729 dollars; in 1810, to 
768,643. The imports consist of wines, groceries, and Euro- 
pean manufactured goods, of the finer kind. Theshspping, which, 
in 1800, amounted to 32,867 tons, was increased hi 1811 to 
more than 45,000 tons. The ports of entry are five in number; 
New London, Newhaven, Fairfield, Middletown, and Stoniog- 
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too. The two principal harbours are those of New London and 
Newhaven* The former, which is fortified, admits of large ves- 
sels ; the latter, situated near the mouth of the Thames, is well 
adapted for commercial purposes. 

There are light-houses at New London, Faulkoer's island, 
Lynde point, Five-mile point, and Fairweather island. 



Kew jeAsey, 

SiluatUm and Boundaries. — New Jersey is situated between 
88" 56' and 41° 20 north latitude, and 1° 33' and 3° 5' east 
longitude. , It is bounded on the north by New York ; south, by 
Delaware Bay ; east, by New York and the Atlantic Ocean ; 
west,, by Pennsylvania and Delaware. Its length, from north to 
south, is 160 miles. From the Hudson river on the east, to 
the Delaware on the west, its least breadth, near the middle, is 
42 miles 5 its greatest breadth towards the north is 70, and to- 
wards the south 75 miles* 

Area*— 6600 square miles, or 4,224,000 acres. 

Temperature.— The climate resembles that of the southern 
parts of New York ; but near the sea it is much warmer than in 
the mountains, where the cold of winter is as great as in Massa- 
chusetts and Vermodt. Kalm, when he visited this country 
remarked, that the cattle remained in the fields during the whole 
winter, (Travels, Vol. II.) The summer season is very regular. 
The vegetable productions are seldom injured by drought, rainsy 
or frosts. Rudyard, the deputy-governor, speaking of the cli- 
mate in 1683, says, "As for. the temperature of the air, it is 
wonderfully suited to the humors of mankind j the wind and 
weather rarely holding in one point, or one kind, for ten days 
together. It is , a rare thing for a vessel to be wind bound for a 
week together, the. wind seldom holding in a point more than 
forty-eight hours; and in a short time we have wet and dry> warm 
and cold weather; yet this variation creates not cold, nor have 4 
we the tenth part of the colds, we have in England j 1 never 
had any since I came." :.,,,. 

JBmi*.— 1. Haekensack Rwer, which rise, in the state of New 
York, runs parallel with the Hudson forty miles, and join* the 
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Passaick, at the head of Newark bay, from which it is naviga^ 
ble, to the distance of fifteeti miles. 2. Rariton River is naviga- 
ble, to the distance of sixteen miles from its mouth, in Rariton 
Bay. 3. The Passaick, which takes its rise in the state of New 
York, and has a southerly coarse of about sixty-five miles to its 
outlet in Newark Bay, is navigable to the celebrated falls, or ca- 
taract, a distance of ten miles* 4. Maurice River is navigable 
for vessels of a hundred ton*, to the distance of twenty miles, 
from the Delaware Bay, into which it empties. 5. The Mus~ 
canecunk, another branch of the Delaware, is forty miles in 
length. The sea-coast is indented with a number of small 
streams, or creeks. 

Mineral Kingdom.— Iron ore. There are seven mines, in the 
mountain of the county of Morris. Iron bog ore is found in tbe 
sandy tract towards the south, at Balstow, oo the head waters 
of Little Egg Harbour River ; end in the south-western parts, 
where it w renewed by deposition from water. Brown sealy iron 
ore abounds neat the surface, in the northern parts of Burlington 
county. Ore of copper occurs in Bergen coanty, near Newark 
Bay. The mine discovered in 1719, and wrought at different 
periods, yields about 75 per cent, of pure copper. Copper ore 
is also met with at New Brunswick, and at Rocky Hill, in So- 
merset county. Antimony is said to have been discovered in) 
1806. Lead ore, in the township of Hopewell, four miles from 
Trenton. Black lead, in limestone, at Sparta, in Sussex county. 
Native silver. Native copper, aft Woodbridge, in a blackish fri- 
able rock, disseminated in grains; also in Schuyler's mines. 
Loadstone, or native magnet, at Schooley'a mountain. Soap* 
* stone of a whitish color and compact structure, in Montgomery 
county, twelve miles from Philadelphia. Magnesia, at Hoboken, 
on the estate of Mr. John Stevens, in an uncombined state, die- 
. covered by Dr. Bruce, Ochres in different places, which are 
' employed as paints; white, yellow, black, green, and red. Cod, 
on the Rariton River, below New Brunswick, and at Pluckemen* 
typsum, in the county of Sussex- Slate, in Hunterdon county, 
near the Delaware, seventy-five miles above Philadelphia. Free- 
stone, in the township of Aquakanoek, and county of Newark, 
where there are nineteen quarries, Zeolytes and serpentine are 
found at Hobecken. Jtaytes, in Sussex county. Marl, in 
the counties of Mownovtb and Burlington. In the latter it it of 
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a greenish cote*, containing Shells* The skeleton of a shark/ 
in a state" of preservation, was discovered in it some yerfrs ago. 
Amber, in Crftsawlck's Creek, four miles from Trenton, in small 
grains of a yellow arid whitish color, reposing on carbonated 
wood ; also near Woodbury, in a bed of mar!. 

Dised&es.*— The temperature on the sea-coast, subject to rapid 
changes, is unfavorable to health. On the borders of the Dela* 
ware, bilious and Intermitting fevers prevail in autumn ; but hi 
the hilly parts, diseases are rafre, and many persons arrive at the 
age of eighty. The yellow fever prevailed in the autitarn of 1798, * 
in the village of Port Elisabeth, supposed to have been genera- 
ted by stagnant waters in the neighbourhood. Of ninety- seven 
inhabitants, thirteen persons were attacked by the disease, and 
six died. 

Mamer* and Chardcter.+-T\ie population being composed of 
Hollanders^ Germans, Scotch, Irish, rind emigrants from the 
New England States, or their descendants, has no uniform cha- 
racter. The necessaries of life are in great abundance; and even 
the lowest class* of laborers are well clothed and fed, and, like 
the rich* have their tea and coffee daily. 

The inhabitants of this state sacrificed every personal corisi^ 
deration to the &use of independence, and were the first to ap- 
point delegates to the memorable congress of 1774. Their vote? 
m favor of the ratification of the federal constitution was not 
only aftaniifious, but was passed anterior to that of all the other 
states except Delaware and Pennsylvania, being passed on the? 
19th of December 1787. 

Coi&titutiofi.-+-The constitution was established by a provin- 
cial congress held at Buriingtoft in 1776, and has since suflferedf 
bo other alteration than the substitution of the word state for 
that of colony. The power of making laws is vested in af legis- 
lative council and general assembly ; and the executive power iff 
lodged in a governor chosen annually by the joint vote of the 
council and assembly, at their first meeting after their election* 

The Legislative Council is composed of one member, the Ge- 
neral Assembly of three, from each county, chosen by a plurality 
of vote* of the free inhabitants who have property to the value 
of £50 proclamation money, and who shall have resided a year 
U least in the county in which they have a right to vote. The 
qualifications of members of the council are, 1st, To have been 

28. — VOL. II. E \ 
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freeholders and inhabitants of the county twelve months prenott* 
to the election. 2d, To be possessore of real estate to the value 
of .£1000. Before taking his seat each member swears that he 
will not assent to any law repealing annual election and trial by 
jury, nor .to any law, vote* or proceeding, contrary to the con- * 
atitution, or injurious to the public welfare. Members of the 
assembly must possess a clew estate, real and persona], of «£500* 
The assembly choose their own speaker and other officers, are 
judges of the qualifications of their members, and empower the 
speaker to convene them when any extraordinary occurrence 
renders it necessary. The governor is president of the eouncil, 
and has a casting vote in their proceedings. He is chancellor of 
the state, and commander-in-chief of the militia, or other mili- 
tary force. The vice-president is chosen by the council, .and 
takes the place of the governor in his absence. The governor and 
council form a Court of Appeals in questions of law, and have 
the power of granting pardon to criminals after condemnation in 
all cases of treason, felony, or other offences. The acts of 
assembly, and the common and statute laws in use before the 
revolution, remain In force, till altered by the legislature, except 
such parts as are inconsistent with the constitution, 

Religion.~~On this subject the constitution declares, that no 
person shall be deprived of the inestimable privilege of worship* 
ping Ood according to his own conscience, or be compelled to 
attend any place of worship contrary to his own faith and judg- 
ment, or to pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for the maintenance 
of ministers, contrary to his belief or voluntary engagement 5 
that there shall be uo establishment of one religious sect in pre- 
ference to another ; that all persons professing a belief in the 
faith of any Protestant sect, and demeaning himself peaceably, 
shall be capable of being elected into any civil office, and shall 
freely participate of every privilege and immunity. 

Until the year 1810, the Presbyterian churches of New Jersey 
belonged to the Presbytery of New York. In 1811, there were 
sixty-four Presbyterian churches, but the number of clergymen 
was only forty-two, besides eight licentiates. The Dutch Re- 
formed church includes thirty-three churches, with twenty-one 
clergymen. The Episcopalians twenty-four churches, and ten 
clergymen. The Baptists, according to the report of a general 
convention held in Philadelphia in M?y 1/17, tave twenty- four 
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dutches, including 1741 members, The number of cofimmni- 
cants of the Metho^t^perwiaskm was 6739, of whom 500 were 
people of color. Tbfcre are trine-congregational churches, with 
fire clergymen; The Friends or Quakers have forty-four meeting 
houses. 

//grica&we.— Farming is the great business of moat of the 
inhabitants. The common crops are wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
oats, barley, bock- wheat, flax, and potatoes. The buck- wheat 
is here In general cultivation. About a bushel and a half of seed 
is sown on an acre, of which, in many parts, the produce is 
thirty bushels. Bread or cakes are made of it, which is a favor- 
ite food* The grain is also employed to fatten hogs and fowl. 
The straw is fit only for manure*- Rye is also sown, and the 
produce is about twenty from one of seed. Barley is also culti- 
vated, and* the produce is from thirty to fifty bushels. The bread 
corn of this- state is more than sufficient to feed its inhabitants. 
The interior and b«Hy parts- produce tf fine natural herbage* The 
herd grass, (Agrottu stricta,) now in use, gives four tons an 
acre of excellent hay, which the cattle prefer to clover pr Timo- 
thy. The white winter cabbage is found to thrive well* In the 
gardens, orchards, and open fields, are cultivated apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, and cherries. The climate is very favorable to 
freit. Saffron was formerly cultivated in the southern parts; but, 
owing to want of Tare in the culture and manufacture, the drug 
was inferior to that of Flanders. and Cambridgeshire. The Jer- 
sey cider isr famed for its superior quality. The peaches are of a 
fine flavor* In 1815, M; Brouning raised 120 water melons, 
the average* weight of which was nearly fifty pounds* They were 
sold at the Philadelphia market. In the mountainous parts and 
salt meadows, near the sea-coast, great numbers of cattle jire 
raised* Some of the marshes yield three tons an acre of coarse 
hay, which is mown twice a- year, in the latter end of May and 
beginning of September. The meadows on Maurice river are 
drained by means' of ditches and sluice-gates. The return made 
far the year 1614, shows a rapid increase in the number of 
sheep. There were, Merinos, 8807 ; mtaed blood. 25,826 ; 
common show, 204, 729, Total, 234,362. A flock of full- 
blooded Merinos was shown at Efizabethtown, in June 1815, 
the fleeces of which weighed nearly 7i pounds each. Two fine 
Arabian horses were lately imported into this state by M, Co*e, 
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late consul at Ttifiis, The agriculture 0/ New Jewey is, upon 
the whole* not equal pa that of Massae h n wI M, b#t improve- 
ments' are gradually introduced* By the- application of gypsum 
as a manure, the .quantity of hay has been greatly increased. 
Four tons of herd-grass from an acre is considered as* a common 
crop. The He&ian fly, or wheat inseet, (Tripul# &&*%>) has, 
in some yeftrs, dope great injury Iq the cfop* 

Jiamt/acfKT**.— The farmers generally make their own cloth- 
ing; but various manufactures on .a large scale bate bfjfn lately 
introduced, of woollen and cptton. articles, leather, glass, and 
paper. Those of iron and leather are rnore than equal tq the 
consumption. The manufacture are greatly indebted tp> an 
-association footed at Nepark for their encouragement. JLeather 
is manufactured on a large, scale at Newark? Tsentou, and £lir 
zabethtown. At the hist meofipned place there is an extensive 
shoe manufactory. But the iron manufactures, which ar? esta* 
blished in the equities of Morris, Sussex, Pojlingtoo, mid 
QJoucesJej, are the mqst valuable, 

pojnmerce. — Frpm ()ie earliest period the principal commerce 
has been caj-fied on u^tfo New York; but a* small quantity of oil, 
fish, grain, and othej pjcovisiou, wa* .annually shipped from Por- 
tugal Spain, and the Cauarifs, The paper mojfty, which, in, 
this as in the other colonies, wa£ the onjy currency, auftunted, 
before the reyplution, to, 4 60,000 ^terjipg - % and as (lew York 
and Pennsylvania di4 *\°£ «ceive eac^ ot^f's, bills, payment^ 
between, them were yade }n t^e paper p{ Jty* Jewy. 

The exports consist of live cattje, frufa »r°n* bojtftr, a*d 
cheese, haras, cidet, 0ax seed, leather, Ivunltfjj bu t as the largest 
proportion pf the produce is carried to the wfpketa of New York 
*nd Philadelphia^ the annual value is not yfell ascertained, 
Frpm those markets, again the greatest part of th$ Mpportes are 
^ra,\vn« The foreign commerce is very inconsjdf rqbje, though 
th$ra is an excellent harbour at Perth Ambqy jnto which vessels 
mfAg t f n ter with ope tide. Th$ exports, ?b>ch, in 1799, 
amounted to 9?2? dollaxs, in 1810 increased tp t 4%0g6% dollava. 
The shipping, belpn&ng principally to Ainboy, amounted *a 
181 1 to, 43,000 tons. 

("anal*. — It is proppsed to, inake a canal from fyruBsjrick to 
Trenton, to cpmpkte the inland navigation between New York 
and Philadelphia, Its length will be twenty- nine miles, apd it is 
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to run io a straight tine through * level country. The onfy emi- 
ptace, which is about 136 feet high, is on the banks of the rrrer 
between .the tide water and the canal. The whole eost is esti- 
mated at upwards of 800,000 dottara. Another canal, recom- 
mended by the legislature, is to pass through Seakank, called 
Squara Beach, in the township of Havel, Monmouth county, 
sad to foraa a communication between the main ocean' and Cape 
May Bay, needy opposite the month of Mtliteeunk rive>, which, 
when cleared of obstructions, mil shorten the passage from New 
York to some poiats of the bay, .and will become a/ safe 1 harbour. 



PENNSYLVANIA * 

# - . 

Situation and jBouurfaele^H-^Pe^sisylvania is situated between 
29°, 4i% and 42? of north latitude, and 2° 20' east/ and g» 30* 
west longitude from Washington, It is bounded on the north by 
New York and Lake Erie; south' by Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia $ eaat by New York and New Jersey ; west by Ohio and 
Virginia. The form of this sfcate to nearly a parallelogram,' the 
leqgthof which, front east to west, iraboot 273 miles, and the 
breadth foam north to eeutk 163* '-■ ■ 

Jrta^tjZQQ sqaa?e miiea, or 27,200,000 atres. 

Jepect «/ the Cjpmtry and Nature, of the Sdil.— The great 
chain of mountains, ea(ted the Alleghany; runs across- fhe state 
fan north-east to tooth- weat. Between their numerous ridges 
there are cWightfal vaJties, with a veiy rich soil. Every kind of 
sail is to<be found Ht this state; but' a great proportion of the 
lead is. jrf an excellent quality. The poorest soil 1* in the mari- 
time part*, where it oonmts generally of a light sandy loam. 
The toil of th* southern and nocth- western parts, and of all the 
tallica, w a Waak mould* or rich loam, which is extremely fertile. 
Alt the bow fote*t }and to general has several inches of a Hght 
black «ion(d, formed by the deoay of jregetabfc. substances. " I* 
same places, eapeoiajiy i» the western counties, the titles of hills, 
which have been wasted by heavy rains,, are thin and stony. 
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• 8* fi^Ufd ffom Pct^n, tfr§ same tf the Qrigioal proprietor ftp which. 
fylwi was added qb account of the flue forests wfcteh coveraUb* whole swr- 
face at the time of his arrival, in 1681. 
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Erie comity, near the lake of that name, is very productive, the 
soil consisting of a sandy loam, in some places intermixed with 
gravel, covered by two or three inches of vegetable mould. In 
Lancaster, Berks, Lebanon^ aad Dauphin counties, the soil is 
excellent. The two first are remarkably populous and wealthy. 
The farmers, who are mostly Germans, have generally in hand 
from 50 to 400 acres of land. In the counties of Dauphin and 
Lancaster, which are watered by the Susquehaanah, thriving 
towns and villages appear at the distance of every four or five 
miles. The Cumber land valley, .extending from the river Sus- 
quehannah to the county of Washington in Maryland, has a fine 
soil, reposing on a bed of. limestone. In crossing the north 
mountain, which bounds this valley to the north-west, the coun- 
try becomes hilly and less fertile.* 

Temperature.— The upper parts of this state, though lying 
under the aame latitude aa Naples in Italy, and Montpellier in 
France, are. far from enjoying a similar climate. The low mari- 
time, the hilly, and the mountainous tracts, are all liable to a 
great change of temperature ; but^ upon the whole, this is con- 
sidered one of the most agreeable and temperate states in the 
Union. The season of frost and snow seldom exceeds three 
mouths; the winter commencing from the 1st to the 15th of De- 
cember, and terminating from the 1st to the 15th of March. 
The heat of. summer b seldom oppressive, except in low situa- 
tions. In all the hilly parts the air is healthy; but near the sea- 
coast the temperature of winter is severe, varying iu the months 
of January and February from fourteen to twenty* eight degrees. 
The warm wind from the south and south-east brings on a sud- 
den thaw, which instantly changes to frost when it shifts to the 
north-east and north-west. Such changes also take place in 
summer, and the difference of temperature between the after* 
noon and morning is often from twenty to thirty degrees, or 
even more after storms of rain and thunder. In the elevated 
parts the temperature is more regular. It is described by aa ac- 
curate observer, Dr. Rush, as a compound of all other climates. 
" In spring it has the moisture of Britain ; in summer, the beat 
of Africa; the temperature of Italy in June; the sky of Egypt 
in autumn ; in winter the cold and snow of Norway, and iee of 
Holland; the tempests of the West Indies in every season, and 
the monthly variable winds and weather of Great Britain.** The 
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most agreeable months are April, May, the &at half of Jane, 
September, and part of October. 'Hie birds of passage begin 
to return about the middle of March. Cherries are ripe by the 
25th of May ; and wheat is commonly reaped before the middle 
of July. 

Rivers. — The Susquehannah river rises in the state of New 
York, from the lakes Otsego and Otego, and runs across the 
state of Pennsylvania, to its outlet at the head of the Chesapeak 
bay, where it is 'more than a mile across. In its course it re*- 
ceives several important streams. The Tioga river, which runs 
eastwardly from the Alleghany mountains, joins it at Tioga Point,' 
in latitude 41 57', three miles south of the boundary line. The 
western branch, of the Susquehannah rises near the Connemagh 
branch of the Alleghany river, passes through the whole range 
of Alleghany mountains, and unites with the eastern at Sunbury, 
in latitude 41°, from which it is navigable for boats of 40 tons* 
to the distance of 140 miles. The. Juniata branch rises in the; 
great chain of mountains, through which it winds a considerable 
distance; and after a course of 180 miles, unites its waters with 
the Susquehannah, about 15 miles above Harrisburg. The Juni- 
ata is navigable from Bedford to its. mouth, a distance of 150 
miles. On the east side this river receives the Swetara, an4 
Conostoga, eaeh running in a south-west course of about forty 
miles. The former is boatable to the distance of fifteen miles 
from its mouth. The Tioga branch is boatable fifty miles ; but 
the Susquehannah itself is not navigable for more than twenty- 
miles for ships of any burden, owing to the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, and numerous small rocks, that in many places reach the 
surface, or rise above it. If this river were navigable for boats, 
it would be of great utility, as the source of the east branch is 
in the Mohawk country, above 700 miles from the outlet in the 
Chesapeak. 

Delaware River*— Ships of the line of 1200 tons ascend to 
Philadelphia, 120 miles from the sea, sloops of 00 tons to Tren- 
ton, 35 miles higher; boats of eight tons ascend 100 miles 
nearer its source, and Indian canoes 150 5 so that the whole 
length of boat navigation is 255 miles! The width „pf the river 
at Philadelphia is about a mile. The tide which reaches as high 
as the falls of Trenton, flows at the rate of four miles an hour, 
sod rises six feet. The Shuylkill branch descends from the 
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tidrth<- west side at the Kittattoy, or Blue Mountains, afad after 
a south-easterly course of ISO miles, it unites with the Delaware, 
six mites below Philadelphia. 'The Leheigh, another branch, 
rising dear Wilkesbarre, takes a course of 75 miles through the 
Blue Mountains, and is beatable 30 miles from its mouth at 
Easton. 

The Alleghany river traverses the north-western parts of the 
state. Towards the north it crosses the line of boundary, passes 
through a part of the state of New York, and re-entering Penn- 
sylvania, holds oil a course of ISO miles to its junction with the 
Monongabela, at Pittsburgh, tfhere it is 400 yards in width. 
The current runs at the rate of two miles an hour, when the 
waters are at a moderate height, but at double this rate daring 
the spring floods. On the I lth of November 1810 the waters 
' rose thirty-seven feet above the common level, which was more 
than five feet higher than the flood of 1807-8, which was the 
highest that had been seen /or twenty or thirty year?. 

The Monongahela nver, which waters the south-western part*, 
issues from the Laurel mountains id Virginia, and runs first in a 
north-east, and afterwards in a north-west direction, to its junc- 
tion with the Alleghany, at Pittsburg, where it is 450 yards, in 
width, and sufficiently deep in the spring and fall for the passage 
of ships of 400 tons bnrden. The mean velocity of the current is 
about two miles an hour, and nearly double when the waters are 
at their greatest elevation. In May 1807 they rose at Browns- 
ville, forty feet above the coirrmon level, and carried away a 
number of grist mills ; but this was an extraordinary circum- 
stance. The mean height of water affords a boat navigation to 
Morgan town, a distance of 100 miles. 

The counties of Huntingdon, Bedford, Centre, . and Belle- 
fonte, abound with springs, small rivers, and creeks. 

Minerals. — Iron ore is found in great quantity, hi different 
parts of the counties of Mackearse, Potter, Armstrong, Hun- 
tingdon, Bellefonte, Centre, and Bedfort; iron sand, which gives 
iron equal in quality to the best Swedish, in Chester county, and 
on Hedgebill, in Buck's cqunty ; brown scaly iron ore, or brown 
oxide of iron, in a cavern at Messenburgh ; also near Lancaster, 
and at Jenkingtou, in Montgomery county ; copper are, said to 
be of a rich quality, was lately discovered in Mifflin township, in 
Columbia county ; it is also found at Perkioraen ; native copper 
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to Adam's county ; lead* ore,' in Perkiomen Creek, twettty*fo«r ' 
miles from Philadelphia, whieh is said to yield 20 perotnt.^ 
this metal, and to contain a small portion of silver. This ore is 
also found in the bald eagle valley, and on the Conostoga creek, 
uiae miles from Lancaster, Black lead, or plumbago, is found 
in Buck's county, in considerable quantity. Basaltes, of a-regUr 
larforra, are found at Flourtown, thirteen miles from Philadel- 
phia. Adamantine spar, in a roek of granite, at Chestnut hill* 
nine miles from the city of Philadelphia. Flint is common near 
Easton and Reading. Slate, of a good quality, is found on the 
banks of the Delaware, in Wayne county, seventy-five miles 
from Philadelphia, and at Northampton and other places near 
the Shuylkilt, where' it is employed to cover houses. Freestone- 
and limestone is everywhere abundant ; fibrous limestone, of the 
color of amber and semi-transparent, in Cumberland valley* fit- 
teen mile* from Bedfart ; marble, black and white, in Scheigh 
and Northampton counties ; black, with white specks, at Aarona- 
krg, in Nothdmberland county ; tale, or soapstone, of whieh 
chimneys «nd stoves are made, in the counties of Chester and 
Montgomery. Coal, of an excellent quality, abounds in the 
western parts, on the western branch of the Suaquehanoah, near 
Wyoming; -on the AUeghany , Juniata, and Monongaheia streams, 
towards the sources of the Leheigh, in the eourity of the same 
name, and on the Schuylkill, near Norristown. A species of 
blind coal, or anthracite, has been* lately found in Lucerne conn* 
ty, which, for printers' ink, paint, &c. is said to be preferable ° 
to lamp or ivory black; yellow earth, or brown ochre, near Fort 
Alton, in Northampton county. 
Poptt&riwm.~ 

States F>«t 
included. Blacfct. * 
In 1685, the number of Inhabitants was 7000 
1740, 220,000, 

4755, 280,000, 

1774, 350,0U0, 

1790, 434,373, 3737 6587 

J 800, 608,549, 1706 14,56* 

1810, 810,091, 79ft 2ftyft9« 

which gives this state the third rank in the state of population. 
The three last enumerations were made according to law; the 
two first by estimate. The influence of the Quakers at that pe* 
nod prevented the establishment of a poll-tax, or an incorpora- 
23- — VOL. II. F 
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ted mfttttt^ by means of wfaidh the nuneber ofiMmbitanfla would 
tow* been more exactly ascertained. > 

AtetMrding te the <*Matof lelO, 

, Males. ,&toata. 

Thefc were under sixteen, -.*.».- *Ol,OtO 193.712 

"Between sixteen' and fbrty*fi*e, ' - • -- '• '. f4M*6 146,186 

Abovfe €owtf-0** t - - , . . . * *. . 5* r ie0 45,740 

>Dt#«a$aiWThe not general diseases are rheumatism awl 
fAeurisy. - The first «rery common in the interior parts, where, at 
Hie age of eighteen or twenty, it becomes chronic, and .refuses 
to yield Co any remedy except change of climate, whidi generally 
restores the patient to healtiu The goitre is.said to prevail iu a 
utight degree in the neighbourhood el Pittsburg. In the Bald 
-Eagle valley, to MtfHtn coanty, situated about 200 mHes-north- 
vest of Philadelphia, a fever, accompanied with black vomiting, 
proved fatalt* many of the inhabitants doting the season, of an* 
tumft and part of the winter of 1 799* /The weather was onusu* 
ally dry, and the disease was supposed to be generated by the 
miasms of the numerous ponds of this low valley. In the au- 
tumns of 1798 and 1797, the city of Philadelphia was visited 
by yeHow fever; at the former period between 3000 and 4000, 
and at 'the last mere than 1200 persons Ml victims; The bill of 
mortality in this city,, fo 1808 and 1609, as ascertained by the 
board of health, was as follows : In 1608, adults 1046, children 
-12»; tif UB09, adaks 4023, children 981. The greatest Mm- 
ber of deaths was in July and August. Though the sudden 
changes at Philadelphia be unfavorable to -longevity, yet several 
persons have lived to the age of 100 years. In 1792 and 179:* 
two persons died, the one 105, the other 108 years and 9 
months* In 1782 died Edward Drinker, aged 103 years* 

The Constitution of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania was 
established by the general convention beld at Philadelphia in 
1776, and was amended in the year 1790. The legislative power 
is vested in a General Assembly, consisting of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The Senators are elected in districts 
for four years; the latter in counties for one only, by free elector* 
of 21 years of age, who, before the election, shall have resided 
two years within the state, and during which they have paid 
state or ceunty~taju The senators are divided into four classes, 
one of which is renewed yearly. It is fixed thee their number 
shall new be less thsn one*fouith, nor greater thai) oue- third c»i 
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(he ttbf^btr ,^ m^K^tUA^at^ A ftftBaftoft nuftt hope frttafoed 
the age of twenty- five years, and- feava. bfOQ'bptJa »frisiaf«*aa4 
iababitajifcof the-tiatt four y$ars jiaul pceeadiag hia elefCkaV*nd 
the last "year aa iotab&if* of the district for which he is <diOa$», 
Nopejaoacp* UeJ a repreaqfctative who bftjs .Mt, attainted t\m 
aje«f twwnty»oua : y*ar9»&een. a. ctozeu aod iuhafekaai ol the* 
tUfte^ta** yatta pqfr jfcirmri wg.>h'w rite****, audi tte. fart .yeat 
an kfcafck^ai.oC ftbfcfity op cq*h*5? Cm wbk& to* tbaaejiy wateas 
k« sialic hafffrrfatat* ates» t: o» p*U>l»c: bask***, /(he nmoben^f 
wawaeiaia^ti^vaai^a^v^ W^*^^^* ($, n^<£reato ^o ICKb 
Aay eafctr wtfy bfrMopaaoaedior laueairtluftbeiWjfbfe 6eatorai 
Aattnbtyw. The £*ac«ttfKS P**ee -ja vested i» a g^vvfto^ wh««^ 
electad^il»t>aitise»a:for tjbe^^rpiof ,thi^y#ftf^ ; H* matf bft 
thirty ye^M-ot.age^aadvfeawl b*ea a eitigeft andi fabriafrmtia* 
the *«tejam» J»aj* WJft; Wfc>re, ;hw e|etMo% f alas*, <ai*ef)t(4a> 
fMim\mmnufk\r Ua is inrfapabk of holdii^.tbdofftwwoiedlhJw 
ike yaawa «■* frfolwahrfc $ *or can he be «W^ wife apy flfa* 
paUboaptojaaojit. The Govern* »e<MaMiia4)d^r-ia^^«<^ 
iiaiy ■■aii na*^ except wa#n called into tbe #a*ufdtset*te> o&ftto 
Umted*Saatta, He has pawta Jto >eo*wa*.lta:G*fltfi*l AwemUy 
« <* ti ,aorti)ar yx>cc*tieas * to wait fiats aih) fe^^aa^aad 
grant ma yriaw aati pasdosa* tooept k* ; suae* ^io^acbflttfMti 
be ha* jdbo pamaea.fo reltam abitt prtfceotad for to) a#pi»b&t«e»f 
wfakrVdqe».aol htcoaat a, taw unices f&emmfe xpfrdseiM by 
tap thiaaViJofrthcfeetise* The animal intetaa^ofltaGesritri 
AsteaeWgria aat thai first Taasday of Ifemgtfae*. la )h* 0tfc ? mmA 
last asticleof ttt*c4a¥tfeatiett, it ja deataredi ttatfdi pcBmania 
»»Kra»*.U > iJ^|iaopfe>wT*(at **«y man has .** netoml tig}*** 
wsnbiptfiwi aurtrdtaB to.hi^ s€PO«e Wace : Thai j>o person w£p 
acaww4ed©«4k* bffcaj qS a, <**cly and a future***!** of rewanq 1 * 
»d jfeaMavttitaj akaJI^:«a»aiN»nnt #f U^ jreiigioiis a^ftlimca^i 
k fi iq p altfisrt -to h*M «a» offae or? plate rf Jwrctyrofife iM^ 
toe ae«ifa*ifiwlthrr,T^ mAtqptii,*}* 

^fy^^Mte }<$*#&& *w)mk\<di ^pflapfe aajMirt 
utoek.fe*eoius hawajaY pfrpets» aad.p 0ope a»i Q i >» >froptt aTOttataavji. 
aWe s ea ss h ia< and* ****»*«* t Tba* Wila^wsa^^,ewtw^ 
«rf «*>*» pott /<*rt* ( i$p :*baU ; e^r .T^e* ajftjsajsfi ; b*ve >tfw 

«na w |awi »mp » d i fciwfty ajad k^>euaifM4e from thax stato 4dl 
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; Poreign&*:-^Any foreigner, on taking the oath ef allegiance, 
tosy purchase and transfer land. 

• Jttdicktry.—Tke judges are appointed by <tbe governor during 
good behaviour, 1 and may be impeached or removed by him, on 
the address of two-thirds of both houses; They have fixed sa- 
laries, and can hold no other office. The judicial power is vested 
a» different-courts ; namely, a supreme court, court of oyer and 
terminer, and general jaK delivery, of common pleas, orphan's 
court,* register's coart, and court of quartet sessions of thepeace 
for each county,- and justices of She peace, and such other courts 
as the legislature may from time to time establish. The com- 
pensation for their services is fixed- by law; and they can receive 

( no fees* nor perquisites, nor hold any office of profit under the 
commonwealth. The judges of the const- of common pleas in 
each cotmty are appointed by the governor, for the trial of capi- 
tal and other offences Within its limits; but on allegation of 
error* or other just grounds, an appeal lies from this teethe su- 
preme court. These judges, also sit in the orphan's court and 
court o£ quarter sessions* The justices of the peace, appointed 
by the governor* ate subject to removal .for misdemeanour^ by 
impeachment. In each county there is a register's office far the 
recording of deeds. Sheriflb and coroners are chosen for three 
years, by the citizens of each county, at the time and place of the 
election of representatives.; and two persona- are named. Car *ach 
office, one of whom is appointed by the governor, but cannot be 
reappointed within the term of she years. The state treasurer is 
elected annually, by the joint votes of the members of both 
houses. Within the city of Philadelphia the supreme court has 
original jurisdiction in all civil cases in which the matter in con- 
troversy is of the value of 500 dollars, with <appeHate jurisdic- 
tion in: all' cfcses whatsoever. This court has its regular sittings 
hi March and -December ; but it may order the trial of causes by 
jury, from time to time,' before one judge only. • When necessary, 
courts of nisi prfete are holden yearly, during thirtj^tjjree weeks. 
The court of eomtnon "pleas, which is heWenfour times 0-year, 
has jurisdiction of eases in 'Which the matter of controversy ex- 
ceeds. 100 doNers, and appellate jurisdiction from the decision of 

- the justices of the peace, in all cases exceeding 5 dollars and ;i;> 
cents. In 191 1 a district court was 'established for the city and 
county of Philadelphia composed of a president and two asso- 
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dates, who i*ve power* to deteimiae all civil pleas,* and to exer- 
cise the same powers as are vested 1 in the eouit of common pleas. 
It has<foer terms annually. The register'* conrt, whieb is holden 
from time to time, is composed of the register of wills and any 
two judges of the court of common pleas. 

Crimikai Courts, for the trial of capital offences,— The justice* 
of the sup s m i o *curt ate justices of those of oyer and terminer 
in the several counties ; and the judges of common pleas in their 
respective counties* -These courts are boldeo once a- year,' by 
each allerJMitely. The court of quarter sessions, which is held 
four time* *.yea*t exercises jurisdiction in cases of misdemeanour 
and small felonies. The mayor V court, composed of' the mayor, 
leeetder} -and alderman* has the} like authority concerning simi- 
lar oflbnom ^committed wit^ the city. In itf 1 ^toinal prbse- 
eusbnatho aecifced has a right to be heard by himself add his" 
concert, tormeei the witnesses face to -foe ; to have compulsory 
pnomry forth* attendance of his witnesses, and* a speedypeblifc 
trial, by an impartial jury of the vicinage. He csmfot'be oom- 
peHad to give evidence against himself, nor be deprived of his 
hfe, liberty, or property* unless by a judgment of (his- ^eers, of 
*be>*aw of the*afld> No law can be suspended, except by the 
authority of ^ the tegieiaiuie? nor the privilege of the writ of 
habeas c*fyte#*akcn'away, except in cases of rcftelKou or inva- 
sion.* A debtor cannot be detained hi prison after having deli- 
vered up his estate to thebene6fcef his creditors, in the manner 
prescribed by -tew. All* prisoners are bailable, by giving sufficient 
securities, except in capital offences. Hard labor k the punish* 
meat for most crhner except tamrder and arson, which are pu- 
nished by banging. The celebrated work of Beccafia " del d& 
UM et detle pene" is said to have served as a 'model -for the 
penal dode of this state, which justly tK&Ux the ' admiration tof 
thecMHxsdfwyirid* hi* the year 1816 the average notnber of 
prissnero Was found to be * Ktfle more than 690, the expences 
far 'that year 35*157 dollars, and the earnings of the prison equal 
to the amount of expenefest The advantages of 'this institution, 
wbtretfee 'punishments of solHary confinement aid hard labor 
are proportioned to the tnagm&deof the crirte, are 'demonstra- 
ted by 4he facto contained in the annual report- of the inspector, 
in that to Governor Mifflin they state, "that <£ the many who 
receive pardofe undone- returned « convict ;". arid ; they remark, 
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f 5 that .the prisatUs tto. loqgt* * .toeta p{4riipM4Aryi-tdbNNn^ 
aod.pr<4aflit*i,aji epitome of. hpeuMi wfttctafaraftf the setninery 
qt cricp^ d^tructive. to «oarty^ihdt.a<^bwl-e£ jefomftjtai 
Wd a.pla**ef publjelaber.; ; v, ... ,. .. , ... ■ * : . 

The leading features, of jtbe aitowable syaterouof prison diqcir 
pljue esubUshed in.the *tatp j*y, t will.be «nd?«»toiD4 from the 
following Kcpuflfc of the raguiatioelv t<akao ftp* Me***'* <f.Pi<i~ 
tureof Philadelphia." .... : ,... { .. , ; •.,.■ . } l( . > ,;. ... 

"1. CUauU^s*, #oi»timAlel^;cont^Q|fid wiih iwr*lij:^ i» tbo 
ftst thii^ af*er\ded to, previously, to ,anp attempt at«*ba«,iuU^ 
qal purificatiopj \yhich W thftiotyftAof ,thi» disopiioe ttt.^ffitj*. 
The Gtimjpaji >» xwa^bed, r bw^o*he*. /effectually pwifittd a*4 MM 
asicfe, and.^i^c^l^iw ttapttuba* Mwtitf. the, jai), v «&ioh 
consi^s.of grey.qjcHb, Jiw4e^b]r tte jwijmcr* wlapfed^tbi* 
season,. Jbe attention to this important point, is wtrevritted* 
Uurimg their ^ con &aep^H. w Iheir fac«* .ai*t fcajd* luft.dtilgt 
wutterf; t^ey ,are sfyw4. aftf change <h0U foe* *i**! a r -wpek, ; 
theft hair >,Vpt aliort.fc.a^,, d^ipg^b? ^i^m^.^y 4*thfcfc* 
alatge tuU ^heir apartt^epte- a^wepi aitfj, wa#he^.eiftG4>c* 
twice a weeJi, as cequueji, *hr<wgtimtt tbe.yeaf, . : 
.' ^& Mousk, suiubjf 1*> the Age a*d f^city, *£ Jta<p*tfefta* 
}s assigned, s#d an flrcoiptt ^ppowd. M&bl them*. 7*«y *#* 
chafed, witfc jtfcp boagi, clothes** Jbe. a** wposedty, tba aMfte* 
andexpeflce of -prosec^ipp,, afld c*e4ite4fQr thejrj#ork<; at the 
expuatiop: o{ the tit** .tf ^v^^^C 4^ aH9iH^U<if t|l^<^N»^ 
if any, ieft.a/ter ded^Wg t^cJwgW* i« ^Wftdtydaie t# he 
paid to tbfw, . 4».fM bfard is,U**„ itaUbpr: epnaiapt, Wd thsi 
workiug ljWpJ^.greAto thap awP#^.4W(^ai*iMr >.i^ e^y, <^tU(a 
^ouv^to eataaiqre tbaju the *movi4 of their e*fejocte.j»,sio 
tj*et* wjujp t^hey «o ,Mi(f f they regeiMe,*. s#tt of»«a^y*uiiciej* 
y) enabU (h«m to .prop* a ic*d*» if. s<^diape*fcl,. oa.a* lea*** 
{feat ,w,i}l keep, thfiffi feom. wait imtil ibey, And. empty* Js»d ptdrr 
yeiit $he. necessity, of , stealing,,, Qn,af«eFa) «ecankH|s f thcbiim** 
paid to a convict >as amomited |o mor^ (ba^ one .Umdred deU 
iara; ia one. i«ata^6# it was ope hundred, and, fifty i4eltera; 
a&d from ^ea to forty. cWW*w are ejwnmoojy paid,^\V^eu, . frwe 
the nature;. c4i,he,iM0*k at^hichjthe convict has> beea ei^pl^yed, 
pr his weakness* hU lab^r c|pes net ammpb to mote tha« the 
charges agaiqst k'im % aud his. p^ae«,of resident* .is .at a;diatta$e 
from Philadelphia, be i^ fu/niab*d with money anfficieat to 
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fee%r bk'Qfxpettces liomd. Hie pried of •borfrdtog-is sixteen cents 
per day,* and the generateost of clothes far. a year is nineteen 
ftolfami: thirty-three cent* 

■ W 3J TtepmctienrKeoothe floor, on a blanket, and about 
thfrt^deep intaie roomj they are strictly prohibited from keep* 
vag their clothes on at night. The hours for rising and retiring 
are announced by abfell; and at those times they go out and 
come in with the greatest regularity* For* their Own comfort; 
they-awe' established a> set of jwles respecting cleanliness, on 
breach of • which: a fine is exacted. No one is permitted even to 
spit on the< floor. A large, laasp is hung up, out of the reach of 
the prisoners* in every room, which enables the keeper or watch 
tor see every, man ; and for this purpose a small apertiire is made 
in every dbor. The end of the cord by which the lamps are 
easp e kided is outside of the rooms 5 the solitary cells is the pu T 
ttmhtnent for extinguishing these lamps. ; 

*'4i Their diet is wholesome, plain, and invigorating, and 
tfceif ineah' *re' served .up with the greatest regularity and 
order; a. beUTannouuces when they are ready, and all collect at 
the door leading to Che passage where they eat, before any one 
w allowed to enter. They their take their seats without hurry or 
contusion, end art begin to eat at the same time. While eating, 
silence is -strictly enjoined by the presence of the keepers, who 
give notice of the time for rising from table. For breakfast, they 
have about tfareetfourths of a pound of good bread, with mo* 
lasses and water. At dinner, half a pound of bread and beef, 
a bowl of soap and potatoes.' Sometimes herrings in the spring. 
At supper, ^Orn meal mush (mash?) and molasses, and some-* 
tima* bofled rice: 

41 The blacks eat at a separate table. There is also a table set 
affcart for those who have committed offences for the first time, 
hot not of sufficient enormity' to merit the solitary cells; such as 
indolence, slighting work, inqfcidence, &c. ; and to such no meat 
is giveh. Every one finds' his allowance ready on a trencher: 
The drink 1 is molasses and water, which has been found to be 
highly useful, as a refreshing draught, and as a medicine. Spl* 
rituetfs liquors or beer never enter the walls of the 'prison; Th* 
cobksf and 'bakery who are convicts, are allowed thirty cents 
per day by the inspectors* The decency of deportment, and the 
expression of content, exhibited by the convicts at their meals, 
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renders u view of them while eating, highly interesting. * No 
provisions are permitted to be sent to the convicts from without. 

"5. The regularity of their lives almost secures them against 
disease. A physician, however, is appointed to attend the pri- 
son; a room is appropriated for the reception of the sick or hurt; 
and nurses to attend them. The effect of the new system has 
Been seen in no particular more evidently than in the diminution 
of disease among the convicts. 

"6. Religious instruction was one of the original remedies 
prescribed for the great moral disease, which the present penal 
system is calculated to cure. Divine service is generally perform- 
ed every Sunday, in a large room appropriated solely for the 
purpose. Some clergyman or pious layman volunteers his servi- 
ces, and discourses are delivered, suited to the situation and ca- 
pacities of the audience. The prisoners in the cells are denied 
this indulgence; good books are likewise distributed among 
them. 

"7. Corporal punishments are stricdy prohibited, whatever 
offence may have been committed. The keepers carry no wea- 
pons, not even a stick. The solitary cells and low diet have on 
all occasions been found amply sufficient to bring down the most 
determined spirit, to tame the most hardened villain that ever 
entered them. Of the truth of this there are striking cases on 
record. Some veterans in vice, with whom it was necessary to 
be severe, have declared their preference of death by the gallows 
to a further continuance in that place of torment. In the cells, 
the construction of which renders conversation among those 
confined in them difficult, the miserable man is left to the great- 
est of all possible punishments, his own reflections. His food, 
which consists of only half a pound of bread per day, is given 
him in the morning ; in the course of a few days or weeks, the 
very nature of the being is changed ; and there is no instance of 
any one having given occasion for the infliction of thi* pu- 
nishment a second time. Such is the impression which the re* 
ports of its effects have left among the convicts, that the very 
dread of it is sufficient to prevent the frequent commission of 
those crimes for which it is the known punishment, as swearing, 
impudence, rudeness, quarrelling, indolence repeated, or wilful in- 
jury to the tools, or to articles of manufacture. 

"There are fourteen inspectors, three of whom are elected by 
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the select and common councils in joint meeting, in May and 
November t two bv the corWmtakmers of the Northern liber* 
tie«v ami two by the commissioners of Southwaik, at the same 
time." 

MiMary Foree.—h\ 1812 the militia consisted of 99,414! of 
which 2005 were artillery and cavalry. The governor is com* 
raander~ia-ehief« No standing army can be kept up in time of 
peace, without the consent of the, legislature ; and the military 
are io strict subordination to the civil power. In time of peace 
bo soldier can be quartered in any house without the consent of 
the owner, npr in time of war except when required by law. % 

Price of Provisions.— At Philadelphia, and on the eastern 
side of the mountains, the price of provisions is near double of 
that on the western- side* In the latter, the value of different 
commodities* in 1817, was as follows: Wheat from 1 dollar t* 
ldl. 29c* per bushel; rye from 75c to IdL; corn 75ft; oat* 
37{c. ; beef 5c. ; pork from 6dL to 7dL per cwt. ; salt from 6dk 
50c to 7dU 50c per barrel of 2501bs. neU In some of the coun* 
ties, — Armstrong, Westmoreland, Alleghany, Washington, Greene, 
and Fayette — the prices were even lower : wheat 60c. ; rye 30c; 
maise 33c. \ buckwheat 30c ; potatoes 20c. ; beef 3c; pork arid 
mutton 4c ; butter 6c \ eggs 4c per dozen y » turkey 83c ; a 
ben 6c 

Price of Labor. — Monthly and day laborers have from 60c to 
70c. per day, with food: the wages of a laboring man per year* 
with food and lodging, is I40dl. ; the wages of mechanics per 
day, with food, ldl 50c; a woman servant in the country, with 
food, 40c ; a jpurneymap bricklayer 2dL ; a printer 1 dl. 50c 

Price of JJving in a farmer's house, boarding, lodging, and 
washing, 2dl. per week. It is well ascertained that a family 
may be .comfortably supported each, per day, for 20c; and 
even for 16c in some counties, — Lancaster, Bucks, Lebanon!, 
and Dauphin. On the western side of the mountains a rest* 
dent has assured me, that a family may be supported at the! 
rate of 10c each. A gentleman who lived many years at Car-* 
Hsle, in reply to my inquiry on this subject, observed, that 1 be- 
fore the year 1812, the average expenee; of a 'family far living 
was a dollar per week 5 and all other expences amounted to 
nearly the same sum. 

23. — VOL. II. e 
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' - Internal Government •*rr*The annuel electioneer civil officer* i# 
on Ac second ttlesday of October. Inspector*) previously elected 
by the people, appoint persons who act as judges of the election, 
and the latter famish a sealed statement of the election to the 
sheriff, whd within the space of thirty days, transmits it to the 
governor, by whom the names. of the new members are imesedi* 
ately published. In Philadelphia, the aldermen, fifteen in nou> 
bery are elected by the freeholders, every seven yean ; the eonv 
1nen*council men, .thirty; m number, every third year* The 
•ttiayor is elected ' annually by the aldermen, out of their own 
body | the recorder, every seven years, by the. mayor and alder* 
4ften, from among the citizens ; .the* mayor, recorder, eight al- 
dermen* and sixteen common-council men, form a quorum. 
' JZaKgMm.'^The principles of religious freedom were fi»t esta- 
blished by the illustrious Pemu " If abridged of the freedom of 
their 'consciences, as to their religious profession and worship, no 
people can be happy ; and, therefore, I do grant and declare, 
that no person inhabiting this. province or territories, who ahall 
♦acknowledge one Almighty God, the Creator, Ruler, and Up* 
holder of the world, and live quietly under the chrU government, 
thall in any case be molested, or prejudiced in his person, or 
estate, becauseof his conscientious persuasion or practice." Before 
the revolution Jloman Catholics and Jews were excluded from a 
share in the government. The latter had no vote till the adop- 
tion of the new constitution, which placed every denomination 
on the same footing as to public offices and employments. 
About the year 1802 the congregations of the different denomi- 
nations were as fallows ; Presbyterians* 36 ; German Calviniats, 
84; German Lutherans, 84 ; Quakers, 54 ; Episcopalians, 26 ; 
Baptists, 15 ; Roman Catholics, 1J ; Scotch Presbyters, 8; Mo* 
raflriaos, 8 ; Free Quakers, 1 ; Univtrvaliats, 1 ; Covenanters, ] ; 
Jewish Synagogues, 2 $ besides several Methodists. According 
to the report of the general convention of Baptists, held at Phi- 
ladelphia,' in May 1817, the number of their churches was then 
00, that of members 4517. 

Benevolent and Humane Societies**— In the city of Philadel- 
phia there are eight public charitable institutions, aud two 
private; three female societies for general charity; eight free 
schools ; fifteen mutual benefit societies ; associations for the 
relief of foreigners; and eleven mutual beuefit societies, kr 
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feietgofcrs and .their defendants. St, Andrew's society, Cter- 
use incorporated society, St. George's society, Hibernian soci- 
ety, French benevolent society, the Cincinnati society, eompo* 
«ed of officers of the army of the revolution, for granting relief 
to the distressed members, their widows,- mod orphans. The 
mutual benefit societies are,— the Shipmasters' society, the 
Franklin society, the Caledonian society,, the Uuion society,! the 
Friendly society, the Provident society, and some others.* Har- 
mony society , established in Butler county; on the .right bank of 
the Connoqnenessing > creek, is composed of German emigrant*, 
who under George Rapp, their, chief, in 1808 and ISOtfV'fled 
from the intolerance* of the Lutheran draeh to the> weeteisv 
world. They consisted at first of 160 families,, who >pjircbaiedr 
S700 acres -of land, and formed themselves into a^sbcietyj npob 
the plan* of the apostolic church, as net forth in the Aoteof itfier 
Apostle* * Religion is the chief bond of union among them, ^mak 
their leading principle is a community of goods, ; founding* oh »tBa 
text, (Acts w, 32.) "And the multitude jof. them who beiieve* 
wcre.af one. heart and- of one. aooj; neither said. any! of then* 
that ought of the things;whieh he possessed: was hte efergf but 
they had oil things common;" From a sriaaU:beginoiag.the$r 
sonttal quantity of .agricultural produce* consisting of S wheats 
rye, oats, barley, and potatoes, exceeds 40,000 busbeky beside* 
5006 pounds of flax and hemp, 100 gallons of sweet oil, die* 
tilled from the white poppy, with the ppodaoeof. twelve acres of 
vineyard.- They are industrious, cleanly, devoriJ, and exeinpJasy 
io their, moral conduct* A considerable toumber of persons have 
jotned l the society since it was instituted, and, a few have quitted 
it. They have. about 3000 acres of ground Reared* A lergo 
stock of. cattle, and about 1000 sheep, part of which are Merind 
or Spinisb. The cloth made of this, wool fc of 4, good quality. 
There are about 160 mechanics and 700 laborers among them, 
sB of whom are fed andclothed from the public stores. All thrf 
women wear the same dress, a linsey*wbollen jacket, or petti* 
east, and a dose blaek cap tied under the ohia, with a woollen 
or eottbn tassel on the crown. N » 

Mamer* and Habit*.*— The origin *ef the population of this 
state it yet too recent to nUow of any thing bke uniformity df 
manners and habits. The inhabitanu are chiefly of English; 
Irish or German extraction. The two first eotnpose about one* 
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half of the present number ; the last, perhaps, more than a 
third. . The rest are the descendants of Scotch, Dutch, Swiss, 
Finlauders, and Danes. The first emigrants who followed Perm 
have been estimated at about 2000, most of whom ware non» 
conformists from London, Liverpool, and Bristol ; and their de- 
scendants generally occupy the eastern countries. The Irish and 
their offspring are found almost every where throughout the 
state, but particularly in the Cumberland valley* The Germans 
are also much dispersed. In . Delaware county there are tome 
$wedes ; many of those, who on their arrival, were bound by 
voluntary contract, for a certain number of years, as servants, 
for freight or passage from Europe, are now substantial formers, 
rich in lands and cattle, well lodged and fed, and comfortably 
clothed in their own manufacture. Poverty .is the lot : of none 
who are able and willing to work. Smiths, shoemakess, wee* 
tors, and tailors, have generally one or tmo asm of land, which 
aftbrd pasture for a cow, foel, and esculent plants. The quality 
of the soil, the general healthiness of. the climate, the high 
price of labor, and example given by the Quakers, «f industry 
and regular habits, have rendered the people of this state among 
the most moral arid happy in the republic- The propensity to 
use spirituous iiquors^ which was once very geaesal, ia bow* fast 
diminishing, and among the middling and higher ranks, drunk- 
enness is unknown. The PhiUdelphians are generally reserved 
in their conduct to strangers, except when the latter, awformally 
introduced, and then they are treated wstih.great hospitality. In 
the article of dress, and the luxuries of the table* they vie with 
(he inhabitants of the great towns of Europe; -many of the for- 
mers' houses, particularly the descendants of the English and 
Irish, are elegantly furnished; the Germans ase less disposed to 
change the habits of their ancestors. - Females generally have a 
share of the patrimonial estate, and primogeniture, and the -pre- 
ference in favor of males, will soon be unknown, even in* testa- 
mentary disposition. Females usually marry between eighteen 
and twenty, and few remain single until twenty-five. The. awn 
usually marry before thirty; marriages are genenaUy made footn 
affection, and the crime of bigamy is rare. The amusements, 
throughout the state, are horse*»raeing, daiscntg» concerts, prays 
performed by strolling companies, fishing, and hunting. Festi- 
vals are held in May end October, and at corn-husking and tha 
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of rappSes, there is generally much merriment, the task 
being performed by a number. of ytoung people of both sexes, 
who assemble frbm the neighbouring parts* Sleighing is a favor- 
ite winter atmtsetrtent hi the western parts ; hi the eastern the 
snow, of late, has not bee* sufficiently deep for this purpose. 

Price 6 f L«Jkfe,-*-The average value of land per acre, in dif- 
ferent counties, as estimated by the committee of ways and 
means of the House of Representatives for the year 1815, is ex- 
hibited in the following table. 

Adams, •' - - 20 

Columbia, - -15 

HorflraaiJber1aa4> - 12 

Miffiio, -' - - 12 

Huntingdon, - 10 

Centre, - - - 10 

SebajUtiU, - 9 

Washington, . -8 

Fayette, 7* 

Alleghany, • - do* 

Luzerne, - ' 7 

Bedford, - * 

Somerset, ... 5 . 

Green, - - 5 

Bearer, $ 

1m U* otfiar counties /ran 4 to-l«h*0c. 

Jn i8i7 the price of land in Beaver, one of the western coun- 
ties, io an umsaproved state, was 4 dollars per acre; improved 
fitoW'fimnf to 12. In Crawford county, wild land, as it is 
ceiled, is feon 8 to W dollars; in Warren county, from 2 to 3 
dollars ; and improved farms 'from 8 to 12 ; in Erie courity, 
where, in 1796, it was offered gratuitously to actual settlers, 2 
dollars. A farm near Frankfort, about 5 miles from Philadelphia, 
was purchased, in 1814, by the Friends, or Quakers' association, 
Cor the 1 sum of 6764 dollars, consisting of 51 acres 17 perches; 
In 166 L, the coachman of William Penn refused, for the pay* 
tneot of two years' wages, a lot of land, within the prese^t^i- 
miti Df * Philadelphia, which, in .less than a century, was valued 
at more than '600jOBG guineas. /Foreigners are allowed to pnr- 
coeaeattdiMldiiavidsaad^ homes, eitd to. sell and bequeath them 
without changing rresidence or allegiance! A good cart horse, 
fear-yeais old, from 85i to ISO dollars ; a good cow, of the same 
age, from 15 todO; 'an ox for. heavy draft, 60; mules., of three 
rears old, (which are here scarce,) 45.' dollars. In the western 
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counties a farm horse, 60 ; a cow 16. A new farm 'Waggon is 
100 dollars* a new farm cart, 35. The barn is a large wooden 
building, with sides, of walls, about 30 feet high, with a' lofty 
declining roof, covered with shingles, (or wooden tiles,) for re- 
ceiving the grain from the field, in the middle is the threshing- 
floor, Iu the gable ends are large gates to admit the loaded 
Waggons. The stable is usually erected on the one tide -of this 
building ; and the cow-house and styes on the other. . -Horse* 
are kept within the enclosures by means of a piece of wood fas* 
tened round the neck, with a hook. on the lower end, .vJiich 
catching in the railing, prevents the animal -from leaping over.- 
Geese are prevented from creeping through enclosures liy means 
of foyr small sticks, about a foot in lengthy which are fastened 
cross-iways about the neck* 

3fani{/flc#ure$.~ Tb,e farmers generally prepare their own 
cloths, but the late War gave birth to several manufactures on a 
large scale. Those of Pittsburg, for the year 1&14, amounted 
to 2,000,000 of -dollars, consisting of wool and cotton, iron, 
glass, and paper. At Clarkesville, Brownsville, Harmony/ and 
other places, there are also extensive manufactures of iron, wool, 
and cotton.. 

There are six manufactories whose machinery is driven by 
steam,— a rolling ' and slitting-mtll, a paper-mill, a cotton, 
woollen, apd wire manufactory. There are three companies, 
or associations, for making steam engines and steam- boats. 
There are five glass-houses, three for green and two for white 
glass, of which the annual amount is valued at 200,000 dollars. 
The other manufactories are founderies, three in number; brew- 
eries, lead factories, and rope-walks. In Philadelphia there are 
several, iron and brass founderies; manufactories of steam-en- 
giuts, of lead, copper, &c. to a great amount* A great- many 
vessels are built of pine at the port of Philadelphia, and on the 
Alleghany and Monongahela rivers. The iron manufacturing 
establishment in Lancaster county, belonging to Robert Cole- 
man, Esq. is one of the most extensive and productive in the 
United States. There are others near Carlisle, at Fort London, 
and in Shermans Valley; at Shippemburgh, in Cumberland, 
Hanover in York, and Mereesburg, in Franklin. Gypsum, 
brought by the Susquehannah from the Western county, 4 dol- 
lars per barrel, or 20 per ton. 
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• The whole amount of maaufactures/ ia I810y exclddiug arti- 
cles of « doubtful nature, Amounted to 33,691,111 dollars; the 
doubtful articles to 12,203,063, consisting of flour and meal ma* 
nafactured, saw-anllsj. sugar, saltpetre, malt, vpearled barley, c|o-» 
ver seed, wind-mills. and mahogany saw mills, hemp mtlls, slate 
and lime. 

Commerce. — "the exports, in 1799, amounted to 12,431,967 
dollars; in 1810, to 10,993,398; of the last, 4,751,634 were 
of domestic, and 6)241,764 of foreign produce. The exports 
consist of wheat and flour, beef and pork, flax-seed, iron uten* 
sils, lumber, soap, and candles. The imports of British manu- 
factures, wine, gin, duck, and glass, from France and Holland § 
rum and sugar from the West Indies ; teas, nankeens, bale 
goods, and silk, from China and the l2ast Indies. For this lat- 
ter trade, more than twenty vessels, averaging 350 tons, are an- 
nually employed, each carrying out specie to the amount of 
280,000 dollars. With, the neighbouring states of. New York 
and Delaware, there is a constant exchange of productions. ' U 
has been stated, that 1,600,000 of the importations of the west- 
ern country, including part of Pennsylvania, the western part of 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tenessee, . Ohio, and Indiana, 'and the 
wheat, flour, and bar-iron, are sent from Pennsylvania -to Mas* 
sachussetts and New Hampshire, in exchange for whale oil. 
whale- bone, and dried fish. White and clouded marble is sent 
to New York and Baltimore, and other places. For the same 
staple productions, Rhode Island and Connecticut exchange 
their cheese ; p North Carolina, her tar, pitch, turpentine, and 
lumber ;, South Carolina and Georgia their rice, cotton* live oak, 
and cedar; and % Virginia receives foreign articles for her wheat 
and tobacco, coal, lead, and peach-brandy. The annual quan- 
tity of salt brought from Onondago to Pittsburgh, by the -Alle- 
ghany river, amounts to between 4000 and 5000 barrels. The 
quantity of boards and timber, which are brought down the 
Alleghany river and French Creek, is estimated at ?,000,OQp 
feet, at Jiihe dollars per 1000 feet.* 

♦ Jtfmea Pembertoa (then in kfs tofh year) mentioned to me, that he w ell 
remembered the time when there was but one Ironmonger's •hop in the place* 
ami only one ship in the trade between Philadelphia and Load on } and the 
arrival of this vessel used tr> be of so much importance, that marriages weie 
sometimes delayed until its return. $qclt is the great increafeof this city* 
(hat it is now said to contain 106 000 inhabitants* more than 1000 families of 
whom are of our society, (Quakers.) SutclifiVs Travels, p. 56. 
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Middle* dwn, situated where the Swetara jam the Sdsqaehan- 
tiah, has an excellent harbour! and is- a plaee of considerable 
commerce. Columbia, in Lancaster county, is also a place of 
deposit for the produce brought down the Susquehanna)), 
whence it is transported by waggons to Philadelphia. 



STATE OF DELAWARE * 

Situation and Extent.*- -This state is situated between 36* 
28' and 39* 43' north latitude; extending 96 miles from north 
to south, along the Delaware river and bay to the Pennsylvania 
line on the north, and bounded on the south and west by Mary- 
land. Its greatest breadth is 36 miles, aud its least ten. 

Area.— 2200 square miles. 

Aspect of the Country, and Nature of the SoiL— The highest 
ridge of the Peninsula, formed by the Delaware and the Chesa- 
peak bays, stretches along this state as far as the marshy grounds 
in the counties of Kent and Sussex. From this ridge, which, 
between Elk river and Christiana creek has seventy-four feet 
elevation, the waters descend in different directions east and 
west to the bays. The upper part of the state, comprising a 
surface of from sixty to eighty square miles, in which Wilming- 
ton is situated, resembles Pennsylvania. Along the river Dela- 
ware, and to the distance of eight or ten miles from its banks, 
the soil is a rich clay ; but in the southern parts it is low and 
sandy* The lands in the vicinity of Wilmington are high and 
broken ; other parts are level and marshy. Cypress Swamp, 
more than one-half of which lies in Delaware, is twelve miles in 
length from north to south, and six in breadth, containing nearly 
50,000 acres. A great proportion of the surface is covered with 
stagnant water at particular seasons of the year ; but the more 
elevated parts, where the soil is a mixture of clay and loam, are 
well adapted to agricultural purposes, and now exhibit a high 
state of cultivation. The aataral said artificial meadows are 

covered with a fine herbage. 

. , . ~— ' ' 

» A mmm derived from Lord 0efo»#r« v so well hnovn in the Mttory of 
Virginia* wbo mited for tbaft eomrtry with WO people, and died al sra in 
W18. Prince's M. E, Chronology, p. 54. 
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Temperature. — The heat of summer bere is nearly the same 
as in the Southern parts of Pennsylvania; tat the winters are ! 
more mild and tempe; atq. 

Mwmita— Iron ore is found in different parts, particularly 
tmong the branches of the JManticoke river, in the county of 
Sussex, where the species known by the. name of beg iron .ore is 
in great quantity. Before the revolution it was worked to it con* 
siderabie extent. Clay of a kind used for glass-works is found in 
the river Delaware, near Newcastle, and is transported for this 
purpose to Pittsburgh, New Jersey, and various places in tbe' 
eastern' states. Tlie beds of white and red clay creeks are formed 
of valuable days, whence their nances. 

Population.— The progress of population since the year 1790, 
when it was first correctly ascertained, has been as follows : 

In tfee^ear 1790, .the number of inhabitants was 50,694 

1300, 64,273 

^ I8iq, 72,674 

which is nearly .thirty-three persons to a square mile ; the area 
being 2200 square- miles. The increase within the last ten years 
is 14 per cent, nearly. 
By tbe last census- ther^ were, 

Males. Females. 

Uedcr sixteen years of age, - - - - - 14,119 13,411 

Between sixteen and forty-five, - 11,016 11,068 

Above forty-five, -*----.- 2,8X8 2,876' 

The black population of slaves, whiclfc in 1800, amounted to 
6143, was found to have diminished in 1810 to 4177, or one-* 
seventeenth nearly of the whole population. During the same 
period the free black population increased iron? 8278 to 13,136. ' 

The Moral Habits of the people of this .state resemble those 
of Pennsylvania* They are .chiefly agtiaiftlturats, and, like the- 
former, preserve the title of farmer, while those of Maryland 
aod Virginia retain the colonial appellation of planter, ^distinc- 
tion of little importance* 

The conduct of the citizens of Delaware during the revolution 
wis very patriotic ; and they were the first who ratified the fe- 
deral constitution by an unanimous vote on the 3d of December 

1787/ 
Diseases^ — The mild temperature of this country is very. 

favorable to health in the northern parts ; but the people who 

inhabit tbe borders of the Delaware .Bay are annually, visited 

24,— VOL. II. H 
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with intermitting or bilious fever in August and September; and, 
owing to this circumstance, the former is known among the 
vulgar by tbe name of the long month. In a sketch of the dis-. 
epsea of this state in 1799 and 1802, Dr. Vaughan observes, 
"that, while we were laboring under remittent and intermittent 
fivers jn the fenny tract of country known bv the name of Welsh 
tc^ci.swaqips, am; neighbour* on an adjacent ridge of hills, that 
rifts -e^tit and south-west, and divide the Pennsylvania high. 
Iqfldpfrfra the fens of Delaware, were infected with the dysen- 
tery in -a very mortal degree ; yet the latter was confined within 
a parallel line of from six to ten miles, and was, no doubt, produ~ . 
ced by the marsh miasma becoming concentrated or condensed 
in its passage through a colder stratum of air, and enabled to 
act more immediately on the stomach and intestines. And in 
Wilmington, the exhalations from an extensive .marsh, which 
lies on the south-west side of the town, ascend over the level of 
the town, without much mischief, and alight on the summit of 
the hill, producing agues and intermitting fevers, white persons 
living within a few rods* and on a level with the marsh, are un- 
affected. In winter, the cynanche trachealis is common among 
infant children. Some idea of the climate, as it respects the 
health of man, may be formed from the following facts, the re* 
suit of twenty years 1 observation. In 1794, the burgh of Wil- 
mington contained a population of 3000 persons \ of whoa 152 
had reached the age of 60 and upwards ; 63 of 70 ; 21 of 80; 
12 of 85; 4 of 90; 1 of 95; 1 of 99; l of 101. 

Of fifteen who had removed to distant part* of the country, 
there were,— 5 in the 6 1st year ; 1 in the -64th ; 1 in the 65th ; 
1 in the 66th; 1 in the 67th; 3 in the 68tb; 1 in the 70th; I 
in the 87 th ; 1 in the 91st. 

And of twenty-five persons still living, there w*i£,«— 5 in the 
8 1 st year; 2 in the 82d ; 4 in the 83d ; 5 m tbe S4th ; 2 in the 
85th ; 2 in the 86th ; 3 in the 88th ; 1 in the 91st. 

£bfi0tfttvr*m.-~Tbe present constitution was revised and finally 
established in 1792. The ooawnon law of England, the acts of 
aawmUy, and such parts of the then statute law of England as 
were not repugnant to the spirit of the constitution, were to 
remain In force, tiH altered by the legislatsre. The legislative 
power is vetted in a senate and house of representatives, forming 
together the general assembly^ Tbe voters consist of every white 
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male of twenty*orte years, who has resided in the state ttiro 
years previous to the election, and paid faxes, with the sons of 
such persons, of mature age, though not paying taxes. There 
are seven representatives in each county, who are elected annu- 
ally by counties, without regard to population. The candidate 
must be twenty-four years of age, a freeholder in the censnty in 
which he is chosen, and a citizen and inhabitant of the state, 
during the three preceding years, unless he has been absent on 
public business. The senators are elected for thtee* yeans, most 
be twenty- seven years of age, freeholders in the county ib whiuh 
they are chosen, to the value of 200 acres of land, or pwssess 
an estate^ in real and personal property, to the amount of 1000 
pounds. In each county there are three senators, btrt their num- 
ber, as Well as that of the representatives, may be augmented 
by the assembly. They are divided into three classes, one of 
which is renewed every year. The assembly meets in January.' 

The executive power is vested in a governor, chosen for thrte 
years, who cannot be re-elected for the three next succeeding 
years. He must be thirty years of age, must have been an in- 
habitant of the United States twelve years, and an inhabitant of 
Delaware the last six before his election. He is cornmandet- in- 
chief of the army and navy, when not in active service, has 
power to remit fines and forfeitures, and to grant reprieves 
and pardons, except in cases of impeachment* Whem * vacancy 
occurs by death or resignation, the speaker of the senate fills his 
place; and, in case of the death or resignation of this last officer, 
he is succeeded by the speaker of the house of representatives, 
fld interim, until a new nomination be made. 

Religious PrqfeMwns.—-A)l clergymen i» the exercise of pas- 
toral and clerical Amotions are incapable of being elected to the 
legislature, or of holding any civil office in the state. No pre- 
ference is given by law to any denomination or mode of worship; 
bo religious test is required as a qualification far office ; and no 
power is given to the magistrate, with regard to the exercise of 
religion. In 1814 the number of churches of each" religious de- 
nomination was, Presbyterian, 24; Episcopal, 14; Friends, 8; 
Baptists, 7 ; Swedish, 1 ; Methodists several. In VV ilmington 
there are one church of white, and two of colored Methodists ; 
two Presbyterians ; two Baptists; one Quakers; one Episcopa- 
lians. According to the report of the general convention of 
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expence has been estimated at half a million of dollars \ that 
of the other at fifty thousand. ' 

This province formed a part of Virginia until the year 1632, 
when it was detached from it at the solicitation of George Cal- 
vert, Lord Baltimore, who, after several years* residence in the 
province of Newfoundland, obtained a grant of this province as 
an asylum for the persecuted Catholics of his native country ; but, 
as he died before the delivery of his charter, it was vested in his 
eldest son, who followed uj> the same enterprise. The first colony, 
consisting of 200 Roman Catholics from England, arrived hi the 
summer of 1634. They established themselves at St. Mary's, 
then the capital, where their numbers were increased by emi- 
grants from New England, and nonconformists, driven from 
Virginia by Berkeley the governor. The form of government 
was modelled after that of England. The council, which resem- 
bled the House of Peers, was composed of some of the more 
distinguished members of the society, and the Lower Chamber 
of Deputies of the counties', lite right of convoking, proro- 
guing, or dissolving the parliament, was in the lord- proprietor, 
who had a negative upon its proceedings. At the death of 
Charles I., Lord Baltimore lost his rights, but was re-esta- 
blished in them by Charles II. Under William III* he was 
allowed to enjoy the revenues of his property, but not to con- 
tinue as governor. An act of parliament passed in this reign, 
disabled Catholics from holding lands either by descent or pur- 
chase. 

The friendly disposition of the Indians, which favdred the 
growth of this colony for some time, was afterwards interrupted 
by the conduct of Captain William Claiborne, who stirred them 
up against the colonists, and, in 1635, went so far as to attack 
their vessels, though without success. The colonists were also 
annoyed by the jealousy of the Virginians ; but these troubles 
were at length composed,, and the colony increased in numbers 
tinder the protecting influence of its own legislature. Lands 
<were purchased in the interior of the country, on conditions 
which ate worthy of notice. The first adventurers had 2000 
acres, subject to the yearly rent of 400 pounds of good wheat, 
for every five men between the age of sixteen and fifty, whom 
they imported for the purpose of planting or inhabiting the 
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country ; for less than five men 1 000 acres were allowed ; the 
same quantity for the wife of a settler and for his servant ; and . 
fifty far every child under sixteen years of age, subject to a rent 
of ten pounds of wheat yearly for every fifty acres. : These pro- 
portions were ajtered by a subsequent regulation in J 635, 

Gwwfitotion.— -According to the form of government, esta- 
blished at Annapolis in 1776, (14th August,) the genera) assem- 
bly is composed of two legislative bodies, a senate and house of 
delegates- Senators are chosen by electors, (who themselves are 
elected viva voce by the freemen! the first inonday in Septem- 
ber,) of whom there are two in each county, besides one for the 
city of Annapolis, and another for the city of. Baltimore. By 
the 5th article of the amendment to the constitution, cob firmed 
in 1802, every free white male citizen, above twcnty*one years 
of age, having resided twelve months in the county or city next 
preceding the ejection at which he offers to vote, has the? right 
of suffrage for delegates to the general assembly, electors to the 
senate, and sheriffs. These electors assemble at Annapolis, a 
fortnight after they are chosen, and elect, by ballot, fifteen 
senators opt of their own body, or from the mass of citizens 5 
nine from the western, and six from the eastern shore, fpr the 
term of five years, with the following qualifications: 1.. To be 
twenty-five years of age. 2. To possess real and personal pro- 
perty to the value of more than 1000 pounds* 3. To have resi- 
ded in the state more than three years immediately preceding 
the election. The electors take an oath, " that they will elect, 
without favor, affection, partiality, or prejuduce, such persons, 
for senators, as tbey, in their judgment and conscience, believe 
best qualified for the office." The members of the house of de- . 
legates are chosen annually by the people, on the first monday 
iu October, fopr in each county, and two from each of the cities, 
without regard to population. The qualifications are ; l.Vfo be 
twenty- one years of age. 2. To possess real or personal property * 
above the value of 500 pounds, 3. To have resided, during a * 
year, in the county or city for which he is chosen. The execu- ' 
tive power is lodged in a governor and council, consisting of five 
members', who are elected annually by the joint ballot of the 
general assembly, on the second monday in November. The 
governor must be twenty- five years of age ; a resident in tfje 
state five years next preceding the election, and possessed of real 
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or personal estate above the value of 5000 pounds current mo- 
ney, of which 1000 at least must be freehold estate. He 
cannot continue in office more than three years successively; nor 
be re-elected tintil the expiration of four years ; nor hold any 
other office of profit during the time for which he serves. The 
council is composed of " able an<T discreet men/ 9 twentv-five 
years of age, residents in the state three years next preceding 
the election, and possessed of a freehold .of lands and tenements 
^ibove the value of one thousand pounds. Any three of the mem* 
bers constitute a board, of which the governor is president, and 
is entitled to vote on all questions in which the council are .divi- 
ded in opinion. The chancellor, judges, and justices, attogpey- 
general, officers .of the militia, registers of the land office, sur- 
veyors, and all other .civil officers, except constables, overseers 
of the roads, and assessors, are appointed by the governor, with 
the advice of the council. Both houses of assembly choose their 
own officers; a majority of each constitutes a quorum; any 
bills, except those which relate to money, may originate in the 
senate. No member of congress holding an office, under the 
United States, or any particular state, or employed in the regu- 
lar land service, or .marine, or minister of the gospel, can be 
elected a member of the general assembly, or of jthe council of 
state. 

Religion. — The different sects in this state are floman Catho- 
lics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, German Calvinists, Lutherans, 
Friends, Baptists, Menonists, Methodists, Swedenborgians, and 
Nicolists, or New Quakers. In 1811 the number of Episcopa- 
lian churches was thirty, of clergymen thirtj-five. The Presby- 
terians have nearly the same number of both ; but the moat nu- 
merous sect are the Roman Catholics, of whom there are more 
in this than in all the other states. Of the bishop it has been 
remarked, that he does not assume the title of lordship, or father 
in God, but simply that of doctor or bishop. The clergymen 
are supported by voluntary subscription. According to the re- 
port of the general convention of Baptists, held at Philadelphia, 
in May 1817, the number of their churches was 33, members 
570, 

Every person appointed to any office, besides the oath of alle- 
giance, is obliged to make a declaration of belief in the Chris- 
; an religion } but, by the second article of amendment, Quakers, 
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Meuonists, Dunkers or Nicohsts* or New Quakers, who are con- 
scientiously averse to taking an oath, are qualified for office, on 
making affirmation ; and this substitution is also allowed, when 
the parties appear as witnesses in a court of justice, 

.Slaves are treated in the same, manner as in Virginia. The 
annu&l importation intp these two states, before the revolution, 
was about 4000 ; 1300 were owned by one planter. Each slave 
generally raised 1000 pounds, or 6000 plants ef tobacco, with 
some barrels of corn, and had a weekly allowance, a peck of 
corn, with the necessary portion of salt, 

Mducatkm> — The legislature has lately granted considerable 
funds for the. encouragement of education. In 181 1, 25 4 O0Q dol- 
lars a* year were appropriated to the support of common school?, 
which Are. established • in ei$ery county ; and the incorporated 
banks are also bound to contribute for their advantage. /I^qse 
of the city, of Baltimore, and that at Hagarstown, are tp pay t^e 
sum of 20,000. dollars, annually, in proportion to their capitals, 
for the use of county schools, during the extension of their char- 
ters from 1813. 

Washington College at Chestertown, in Kent county, was 
fotgided in 1782, and placed under the direction of twenty-four 
visitors, or governors* who have power to fill .up vacancies, and 
to hold estates, of which the yearly value shall not exceed 6000 
dollars, current money. 

Washington Academy f in Somerset county, was instituted J>y 
law,, in 1799, uuder the direction of fifteen trustees, and is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions and private donations, which 
it h authorized to receive; and also to hold land to the extent of 
2000 acres. . The public library of Baltimore, from which books 
may be taken o*it for use by the owners of shares, contains about 
12,Q00 volumes, A handsome: building is now erecting for this 
institution. 

Societies* — There are several literary and Insane societies, 
and one for the encouragement of manufactures, trade, and 
commerce. In the year 1800 a society was formed., called the 
Maryland Society, for promoting useful and ornamental know- 
ledge* The society for the. encouragement of emigrants has been 
of great service to the numerous foreigners who arrive here. An 
hospital is nearly finished; of which the expence, including fur- 
niture, will amount to 70,000 dollars, 

24— VOL. H. ■ I 
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Newspapers. — Iu the year 1817 four daily and nine weekly 
fcewspapers were printed in this state. 

Jgriculture.~«~Wheat, Indian corn, and tobacco, are the sta- 
ple crops. Rye and oats are also cultivated. The sweet potato* 
thrives; and the apples, pea/a, plums, and peaches, are of a 
good quality. The true white or Sicilian wheat, and the bright 
kite's foot tobacco, which grow on a light clayey soil, are said 
to be peculiar to Maryland. The growth of tobacco in 1816 
was estimated at 19,000 hogsheads. 1000 lbs, of tobacco is the 
product of about 6000 plants. It is stronger than that of Virgi- 
nia, and is preferred by the northern and eastern nations of Eu- 
rope. Hemp and flax* are raised on the uplands, in the interior 
country, to a considerable extent. The produce of wheat is 
from twelve to sixteen bushels per acre, on the best soil; of In- 
dian corn, from twenty to thirty bushels, and the average crop 
of the former has been estimated at ten bushels; of the latter at 
fifteen. It is stated, by Dr. Morse, " that an industrious man 
may cultivate four acres^of Indian corn, and rear near 6000 
plants of tobacco/ 9 

On the west river, the produce of wheat is from four to five 
bushels. On the eastern shore, where many farmers grow from 
100 to 900 acres, the average crop was from five to ten bus&els 
per acre, with six cwt. of straw. It is gathered in June, and 
one man with a scythe cradle will cut three acres per day, for 
which his wages were a dollar, with food and a pint of whisky. 
About Baltimore, the average crop of oats is said to be four 
bushels per acre ; of barley, one bushel ; of rye, four bushels. 
Of oats and barley, it is stated, that an English waggon could 
carry away the produce of ten acres, and that the produce sel- 
dom exceeds the quantity of seed, which is about a bushel per 
acre. Potatoes yielded 100 bushels an acre. Turnips, 360 
bushels. Hay, less than half a ton per acre. Mr. Smith, who, 
during. the revolutionary war, went largely into farming in this 
state, having sown 350 acres in wheat, 50 in buckwheat and 
oats, 12 in potatoes, 36 in tabacco, and 200 in Indian corn, 
employed, for all this culture, but fifteen slaves. * 

Of insects injurious to agriculture, the Hessian fly is the most 
remarkable. It sometimes destroyed whole fields in a season : 
but its ravages have been, for some years past, counteracted by 
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late sowing, and constant manuring. Near Annapolis, the grapes, 
plums, and pears, are often injured by an insect. 

Before the American revolution, there was, in the whole state, 
but one manufactory, and that of woollen, which was established 
in the county of Somerset. Tobacco was their only article of 
trade. The planters now prepare their own clothing; and a % 
great number of manufactures have been lately established on a 
large-scale in the northern counties. The capital of the Union 
manufacturing company of Maryland it 1,000,000 dollars, divi- 
ded into 20,000 shares of 50 dollars each. 
[ The whole amount of manufactures, in 1610, was 11,468,794 
dollars, besides articles of a doubtful nature in relation to ma- 
nufactures, tobacco, flour, and meal, wind-mills, &c. amounting 
to 2,734,765 dollars. 

Commerce.— -In relation to foreign trade, this state is the 
fourth in the union. The exports are wheat, flour, corn, tobacco, - 
flax-seeds, beans, pork, and lumber, sent to the West Indies, 
to England, France, and the north of Europe. The surplus 
productions of the country round Annapolis are transported to 
Baltimore and Alexandria. In 1815, 222,000 barrels of flour 
were exported to foreign places directly, besides 140,000 coast- 
wise. In 1816, the quantity exported to foreign places amount* 
ed to 187,000 barrels; and to the eastern and (southern ports of 
the United States to 170,000. In 18 1£, the tobacco sent to 
foreign ports amounted to 27,000 hogsheads; in 1816 to 
12,000. 

The imports are dry goods, hard-ware, wines, and spirituous 
liquors, rum, sugar, and coffee, from the West Indies; a portion 
of which is re-shipped for Europe, or given in exchange for the 
productions of the western country, with which there is a more 
easy and shorter communication than with Philadelphia* It has 
been stated, that one-half of all the foreign American commerce, 
during the war, was carried on by Baltimore schooners. In the 
Tear 1765, it scarcely gave employment to one old vessel. 

The exports from Baltimore, in 1790, amounted to 2,027,777 
dollars. In 1805, 10,859,480 dollars, of which 7,450,937 were 
of foreign produce. The imports amounted to nearly the same 
value. In 1805, the whole tonnage of this state was 108,040 
tons. In 181 1, the registered tonnage of Baltimore was 88,393 
tons, of the district; 10&,444. 
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VIRGINIA.* 

Situation and Boundaiies. — Virginia is situated between the 
36° 30' and 40° 40' north latitude, and between 1° 40* east and 
6° 20' west longitude. It is bounded on the north by Maryland, 
Peunsylvania } and Ohio; south by North Caiolina and Tenessee; 
east by Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean ; west by Kentucky and 
Ohio. Its length, from the Atlantic on the east to the Cumber- 
land mountains on the west, is 440 miles. Its greatest breadth, 
from north to south, is 290. 

Area.— 70,000. 

Aspect of the Country and Nature of the Soti.— Different 
ranges of mountains run across this state in a direction nearly 
parallel with the sea coast, which are known by the name of the 
Green and South Mountains, the Blue Ridge, f and Alleghany 
or A pal aches. Between these ridges are rich and fertile vallies. 
From the sea to the distance of 100 miles, the country is low, 
flat, and abounding in swamps and stagnant marshes; the soil a 
mixture of loam, sand and clay. Thence to the hills, 150 miles, 
the surface is uneven, gradually but irregularly rising, as it re- 
cedes from the coast to the Alleghany chain. The mountainous 
district is 100 miles in breadth; beyond which, to the Ohio 
river, there is a regular succession of hills and vallies. In the 
western parts, and between the Blue and Alleghany ridges, it is 
8 limestone country, with many caves, valuable* for the quantity 
of saltpetre which they afford. The surface, at the falls of the 
rivers, is generally elevated from 150 to 200 feet above the tide. 
The shore, at Cape Henry, is but fifteen feet above high water 
mark. The soil of the peninsula, between the Potomac and 
ftappahanoc rivers, is sandy, and in the county of Middlesex 
there are tracts unfavorable to vegetation ; but these are of no 



• This name was bestowed «n It by the Tiffin Qaeen Elisabeth, of which 
title she was ostentatiously fond. , . 

t The height of the summit of the Alleghany ridge, about six miles west 
of the sweet springs, according to Colonel Williams' barometrical observa- 
tion, is 9988 seat above Use level of tide water ia Virginia. The most ele- 
vated point, called the Peaks of Otter* is sopposed to be derated 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
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great extent, and the state in genterat, in point of soil, h highly 
favored by nature. : The banks of James river, and the interme- 
diate surface to York river, ate very fertile: Towards the West 
mountain, and between the Opechan creek and the Shenandoah, 
the line Of country, for soil and climate, is far superior to that 
of the stea toast. In general, the fertile lands commence above 
tbe falls of the rivers. ' On the southern side of the mountains, 
vegetation cbmmences' earlier, and continues later than in other 
situations exposed to the action of the north-west winds. Prom 
tide-water to the Blue ridge, the principal productions are — 
Indian corny wheat,* tobacco, oats, hay, clover, &c, Beyond 
the great ridge of mountains, wheat, hemp, Indian corn, and 
pasture. It has been calculated, that three-fourths of the sum- 
mits of the mountains are fertile and susceptible of cultivation. 
The alluvial soil extends as high' as Richmond, where the teeth 
and bones of sharks and other animals have been dug up from 
the depth' of seventy- one feet, in the excavation of wells. . 

Caverns. — The most rehiarkable are Madison's Cave, on the 
north side of the Bhie ridge, and Wier's cave, in Augusta county, 
about fifteen miles from Staunton. The last, according to a de- 
scription given of it in 1806, is half a mile in length, and con- 
tains more than twenty different apartments, some of which are 
300 feet iti length. • 

Temperature.—* Virginia and Maryland lie between those pa- 
rallels which include the finest climate in the old continent — 

• 

Morocco, Fez, Syria, 'Afcia Minor, Greece, Sicily, Naples, and 
the southern provinces of Spain. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes 
on Virginia, observes, that, proceeding on the same parallel of 
latitude westwardly, the cKiriate becomes colder, till you reach 
the summit of the Alleghany ridge. Thence, descending to the 
Mississippi, the temperature again increases, and to such an ex- 
tent, that the climate is several degrees warmer than in the same 
latitude on the shore* of "the Atlantic. This observation is con- 

1 ii I 

firmed by the phenomena of vegetation ; plants whrch' thrive and 
multiply naturally- in thfe western states, 'do not'grbwon the sei-' 
coast. In the.suihmer of 1799^' when the thermometer was at 
90° at Monti'cello, and 96* at WilKamsburfeh, it wai at HO at 
Kaskaskia. ' Of late years, snow does not tie below the moun- 
tains riaore than a few days, and the? rivers seMdni'freeic.' The 
heat of surhmetf is also more moderate, fhe extremes of heat 
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and cold at Monticello, according to the observations of Mr# 
Jefferson, are 98° above and 6° below zero on Fahrenheit's 
scale. The average temperature of the roomings of May, the 
season of rapid vegetation, is about 63° of Fahrenheit. The 
mean annual temperature of Williamsburgh, in latitude 38°, ac- 
cording to the calculations of Baron Humboldt, is 14° 5' of the 
centigrade thermometer, (57° 21' F.) The temperature is much 
influenced by the winds ; those from the north and north-west 
bring cold and clear weather; those from the south-east hazi- 
ness, moisture and warmth. The pleasantest months are May 
and June ; July and August are intensely hot, and September 
and October are generally rainy. The annual average quantity 
of rain at Williamsburg was 47-038 inches. It is observed, that, 
as agriculture advances, and the swamps are drained, the climate 
becomes gradually milder ; and it is believed, that, at no very 
distant period, oranges and lemons may be cultivated in the 
south-eastern parts. In the year 1779, Elizabeth river was so 
frozen at Norfolk, that the American army crossed on the ice. 
Since that period, it has been once frozen to Crany Island, a 
distance of three miles. _ 

Rivers.— -The rivers which descend from the eastern side of 
the Apalachian mountaius The upper branches of the Roanoke 
river, called the Staunton and Dan, water the southern parts of 
this state. The legislature of the state have proposed to form a 
connexion between this river and the Chesapeak Bay, 2. James 
river, formerly called Powhatton, runs across the state from the 
high chain of mountains to the southern extremity of Chesapeak 
Bay. It is navigable for vessels of 125 tons tq within a mile of 
Richmond, where a ledge of rocks interrupts the navigation by 
a series of rapids and falls for seven miles, along which, however, 
there is a canal communication. This river has three branches ; 
the southern, or Apamatox, is navigable by means of a canal for 
small vessels eight miles above Petersburg?! ; the north* west, or 
Rivannah branch, is navigable for small boats from its junction 
to the south mountains, a distance of twenty-two miles ; the 
other branch, called the Cbicahomania, which runs sixty miles 
in the same direction, is navigable for vessels of 6ix tons burden 
thirty-two miles. 3. Elizabeth river, a short arm of James river, 
from which it stretches in a south eastern direction, has, at 
common flood-tide, twenty-one feet water as far as Gosfort, at 
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4he junction of the southern branch, and eighteen feet to that 
of the eastern, where, at Norfolk, it forms a fine harbour with- 
thirty- two feet water, capable of containing 300 ships* 4. Nan* 
eemond river, another arm, some few miles west of the former, 
has a south-western direction, and is navigable for vessels of 250 
tons, to a place called Sleepy Hole; to Suffolk for vessel* of 100 
tons, and to Milner's Farm for those of twenty- five tons. 5. 
York river rises in the easternmost ridge of mountains, and falls 
into the Chesapeak after a course of 180 miles. At high tide it 
has four fathoms water to the distance of thirty miles from its 
mouth, and loaded boats ascend forty miles higher. At York, 
ten. or twelve miles from its outlet, it forms a harbour capable of 
containing the largest vessels. Its two principal branches are 
called the Matapony and Pamunky rivers ; the latter is very 
crooked near its junction. 6. Rappahanock, which rises in the 
Blue ridge, and enters the Chesapeak after a south-east course 
of 200 miles, has two fathoms water as far as Fredericksburgh, 
which is 1 10 miles from its mouth. Its northern branch is called 
the Rapidan river. Between York river and the Rappahanock, 
several streams run into Mock Jack Bay of the Chesapeak. 
The three great streams, James river, York river, and Rappa^ 
hanock, at several places approach within a mile of each other. 
The falls are from sixty to seventy miles distant from the moun- 
tains. 7* The Potomac, which separates this state from Mary- 
land, in its course to the Chesapeak Bay, has three fathoms 
water to Alexandria, 290 miles from the sea, and ten feet to the 
falls, thirteen miles higher. The Shenandoah, its great southern • 
branch, unites its waters at Harper's Terry, just above the Blue 
ridge, after a course of 250 miles. It is navigable to Port Re- 
public, a distance of nearly 200 miles. Large boat3 ascend fifty 
or sixty miles above Harper's Ferry. The other branches of the 
Potomac, which water the northern parts of this state, are the 
Paqpian Creek, and Great aud Little Cacapon, and the 'south 
branch of the Potomac. The rivers which traverse this state in 
their course from the western side of the mountains to the Ohio 
are, 1. The upper branches of the river Monongahela. 2. The 
Little Kenhawa, which is 150 yards wide at its outlet, and na- 
vigable to the distance of ten miles. 3. The great Kenhawa, 
which is 400 yards wide at its mouth, is navigable ninety mites 
to the great falls, where thfte is a descent of thirty feet. 4. 



Big Sandy, or Tottery river, which separates this state from 
that of Kentucky, is also navigable with loaded batteaux to the 
Ouasioto mountain* a distance of sixty miles from its junction 
"with the Ohio. Its length is lOOmUes; its width. at the junc- 
tion sixty yards. 5. The Guyando river, which falls in tenmiies 
above the former, is a considerable stream* 

Minerals.— Iron ore is in .great abundance on the banks of 
James river, in the* counties of Albemarle and -Augusta. . The 
manufacturing establishments on the southern banks of Callaway, 
Ross, and fialendine, produce each about 150 tons . of bar iron 
•a-year. Brown scaly iron ore, or the brown oxyd of iron, is 
feeen on the Shenandoah. Plumbago, or carburet of iron, is in 
great abundance in the county of Amelia, - between the Blue 
ridge and the extremity of tide water. Copper, in a native state, 
has been found in Orange county, and the ore of this metal ou 
both sides of James river, in the county of Amherst.. Gold ore 
•has been discovered in Buckingham county. In Mr, Jefferson'* 
"•Notes on Virginia," it is stated, that on the borders, and not 
far from the cataracts of the Rappahanock river, a piece of this 
substance was found which* yielded seventeen pennyweights. 
i/fate'momf.-^-Sulphuret of antimony is <satd to exist near Rich- 
mond. Manganese is found in the county of Albemarle, and 
also of -Shenandoah, on the north mountain. Lead ore abounds 
on the banks of the Kenhawa in Wythe county) and opposite the 
mouth of Cripple creek. The mines are worked by twenty 
or thirty hands ; and their average produce is about, sixty per 
cent. Marble of a variegated appearance, on James river, 
at the mouth of Rock Fish stream. Limestone everywhere west 
of the Blue ridge. Slate has been lately worked, to advantage* 
Talc, or Soapstone, used for chimneys, tobacco- pipes, and other 
uses. Ochre in different places ; one kind, of a yellow color on 
the Apomatox river, is employed in its natural state to color the 
brick hearths; when calcined it forms a valuable red paint. 
Coal is found in the western parts, and is in great abundance 
above Richmond, and on the Apomatox branch of James river, 
where it extends in veins of twenty miles in length, and ten in 
breadth, which are nearly 200 feet above the level of die river. 
It now forms an article of export, and more than 5000 men are 
employed in this branch of commerce. Saltpetre is found in 
ubterraneous places in considerable quantity. 
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Soft Sjprin^— la 1810 t^esaJt spwgs*, seventy miles above 
the mouth of the Big Kenhawa, and a little below the falls of 
that river, furnished from thirty-five to fifty bushels daily. The 
salt furnaces extend .six miles on each side of the river. The 
depth to the rock is from ten to fifteen feet, and to the salt wa- 
ter from sixty to ninety feet of solid rock. During the last war 
the salt springs on the Kanhawa river supplied the whole west- 
ern country from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. The working of 
coal is not yet well understood;. and wood has become so scarce, 
that by means of pumps the water is forced through pipes three 
miles to the place where fuel is procured* The springs worked 
near the sea during the war have been since nearly abandoned, 

MSnernl Springs. — There are sulphureous, warm, and hot 
springs near the souret^ of James river, at the foot of the Alle* 
ghany mountains, wj^ch are visited iu July and August by a 
number of valetudinaries* particularly those . who labor under 
rheumatic affections. At the warm, springs there are twd baths 
upwards of forty feet in diameter, into which the water rises 
from a pebbly bottom in sucb a quantity, that a mill new the 
source is driven principally by this stream. The air bubbles 
rising constantly; to the surface create an agreeable* sensation* 
The waters are slightly purgative, and are efficacious in cutane- 
ous diseases, and, in rheumatic and chronic complaints. The 
hot springs, five miles, from the warm springs, are also resorted 
to for the cure of rheumatic and- chronic complaints. The tern- 
perature of the former is 96, of the latter 112 degrees. The 
sweet springs, another mineral water, are situated, at the' dis- 
tance of forty«4wo miles from the former, ink the county of Boti- 
toort. The temperature is rather greater than that of cpmmoA 
water. At the distance' of a mile are the red springs, which, 
like the former,, have. a tonic of bracing quality, The white 
sulphur springs in Green Brjar county, thirty-six miles from .the 
hot springs, are purgative, and much frequented for the purpose 
of purifying the blood, as well as for amusement. In the sum- 
mer of 1815, the number of infirm visitors wasr nearly 400, 
There are two burning springs* as. they are called, on the .Ken- 
hawa, near the great salt works. One in a. field some hundred 
yarda from the rjver, the other on its banks, sixty qr eighty feet 
above the surface of. the water, and ten feet from the summit of 
the bank. No stream runs. from either.. Seven miles above the 
24. — VOL. II. K 
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ftiouth of Elk' river, rises from a hole iri the earth, of the capa- 
city of thirty or forty gallons, a bittihiinous vapor, which keeps 
the sand about its orifice in constant motion, and when stirred 
or brought into contact with flame, it burns sometimes for the 
space of twenty minutes, at others for two br three days, pre- 
senting a column of Are four or five feet in height, eighteen 
inches in diameter, and throwing out matter resembling pit coat 
in combustion. Washerwomen resort to this place for the par* 
pose of boiling their linen. ' ' l ' 

Forest Trees.-*- The principal forest trees are apple, ivild or 
sweet-scented crab, ash, aspen, beech, black and white birch, 
catalpa, cherry, ch'esnut, horse- chesnuf, cucnmber tree, cypress, 
dogwood, elder, elm, fir hemlock spruce, fringe or snow- drop 
tree, sweet gum, hawthorn, hickery, Indus red-bud ; juniper, or 
red or Virginia cedar; laurel swamp; Ittiften, or American lime; 
locust, sugar and red flowering maple, red mulberry; black, 
ehesnut, live, red, and white oak J paean, or Illinois nut } per- 
simon ; black, spruce, white, and yellovv pine; plane free, pop- 
lar, black ditto, sassafras, spindle tree, black and white walnut. 
The forests of Virginia have little underwood; and it is easy to 
"travel through them on foot or on horseback, except on the low- 
lands in the eastern parts, which are covered with cedars, pines, 
and cypresses. Of shrubs there are a great variety. Sassafras 
exists in great abundance ; wild indigo throughout the state ; the 
gooseberry, which gfows naturally near the white sulphur springs, 
is smaller than the European, and more bearded, but the fruit is 
very agreeeble; raspberries, black and red, and strawberries, 
grow naturally. The vine grows luxuriantly. At Morris, near 
the hot springs on Jacksoti's river, the main branch of James 
river, there are tw6 vines ; the one four feet and a half in cir- 
cumference, to the height of thirty feet ; the other six feet in 
girth, at the height of seven feet, where it forms three branches, 
the smallest of which is twenty-seven inches round. These 
vines are supported by sycamore trees, twenty feet in ciicumfe- 
rence. 

Animals. — The bones of the mammoth, and other animals 
now extinct, have been found in this state. Those which are 
still numerous in the western parts are — the wolf, bear, deer, 
the racoon, squirrel and oppossum. At the approach of the 
winter, the bear descends from the mountains in search of the 
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fruit, of the penimon tree, vyhen it is pprjsp«d apd tpkea.by dogs, 
Oo the eastern side of, t^e mountain, pnimals have become rare, 
and peltries are do longer an article; of. exportation, the whole, 
being consumed by the hatters and saddlers of the. coqntry, 
Among^tfae bird kin4 if the wild turkey, which ip yet common 
on the )>rancheq of the, Kenhawr, .and pther streams, where, t^ey 
weigfi, when full grown, from twejve to thirty pounds, Tbey gp 
in large Aocks, , and are easily shot; when pursued, they, run a 
considerable distance before they can take wing, and so swiftly, 
that they are seldom overtaken by a horse at full gallop. In the 
interior parts,, whole flocks are caught in the following manne? ; 
A log fence, twelve feet square, covered above, has a passage 
leadiug from, the centre $p the outside, into which, maize or In- 
dian corn is thrown, which decoys them in ; and so. stupid are 
they that they never seek to escape by the same passage, but fly 
about, and dart with such violence against the upper part of tfre 
incloaure, that they sometimes destroy' themselves, Partridges, 
which are also numerous, are taken in the same manner. Tb$ 
shell drake,. or Canvas black duck, is found in James river, arid 
is much esteemed for its flavor, Trie sora, or American ortolan, 
appears with the first .white frost, early in September, and dis- 
appears with the first black or bard frost ; an interval which va- 
ries from one. to nine weeks. , They frequent tbe borders of the 
waters, and are so. .numerous, that one person, seated in a canoe, 
with a lantern, will sometimes knock down from six to eighteen 
dozen in a night,, wh^ich are spld from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of a dollar per dozen. The turkey buzzard, (Vultur aura,) so 
called from its red gill^ resembling thpse of a turkey, is nearly 
of the sijse of the e^gle. It feeds on carrion, The Virginia 
uightingale, or mocking-bird, derives its name from its extraor? 
dinary imitation of all other songsters. The red bird prni the 
humming bird are, admired for their beautiful plumage. 

Fishes. — The rivers contain [sturgeon, cat-fish, sheep's-head, 
herring* perch, drum, carp, bass, oysters, old- wife, cod sun* 
fish, crabs, &c. ; all of which are eaten. The fish, not eaten, 
are the sea-dog, ( gar, rpy~fisb, sword-fish, frog- fish, $c. Some 
of the largest sturgeon weigh from 100 to 200 pounds. Those 
of James river, from 60 to 130..' A dozen are often seen in the 
market at once. The eat- fish often weigh from 30 to 40 pounds. 
but those from three, to five ace preferred. The largest of them 
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weigh 100 pounds. Hie rock-fish are frotfc 8 to 50 pounds; the 

shad frora 7 to 8, and are very abunflant in lames river and the 
Potomac. Pike, or jack, are frequently caught in the Kerihawa 
and Ohio; some weigh 50 pounds. The' herring is often abun- 
dant in the Potomac and James river. In 1815, they were sold 
At Richmond at four and a half and five dollars per barrel ; the 
shad from seven to len dollars, or from four to seven cents a 
pound; rock*fish from twenty to twenty-five cents per pound ; 
sturgeon at ten cents. Among the fish peculiar to the United 
State* aire the sheep's-head, benita, hog-fish, rock-fish, pond- 
fiih, chub, and four different kinds of perch ; trout and eels, 
th$ largest of q&ich are from five to six feet long. They are 
often; caught in wiers, made of stones, which run across the cur- 
rent, and reach to the level of the surface, forming in the cen- 
tra an acute angle, where is placed . a wicker basket, or wooden 
ox, to receive them. The shell- fish are oysters, lobsters, crabs, 
lam}- turtle*, sea-turtle, loggerhead, and terrebin. The oysters, 
pf Which there are several, varieties, are very fine, and have 
not the copper taste of the English and French oysters, The 
penalty in Virginia for hunting, fishing, or fowling, within the 
lairds or. tenement of another, is three dollars, and the offender 
is also actionable by the common law. 

' Manners and Character.— The inhabitants of the hilly and 
mountainous parts are tall, robust, generally with black lively 
eyes, and remarkably white teeth. They are of a browner com- 

Slexion than the people fait her north.' The country is very 
ealthy, except in low marshy placestjortleringonthesea, where 
the inhabitants are subject to fevers and pleurisies. The fellow 
lever prevailed at Norfolk, in the Summer and autumn *of'lS00 
and 1801., occasioned by the miasma emanating from a consider- 
able extent of surface,' which, at the ebb of the tide, is exposed 
to the sun's rays. It is owing to this circumstance, that at Lam* 
bertY point* fever and ague constantly prevail. Those who inha- 
bit the district from Tide Water to the Blue Ridge, a breadth of 
from sixty to a hundred miles, enjoy a better climate, and arc 
ef larger stature than the generality of Europeans. It is not 
uncommon to see men from six feet six inches to six feet nine 
indies in height. Benjamin' Harrison is seven feet five inches. 
'Some of the natives are gifted with 1 extraortfitiary muscular pow- 
ers, Peter Francisco Was known to take tyro men; each six feet 
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high* and tkftf them In the feu* oy f the ankles' at arms length, 
This tmet, 'and' the Hilly country in general, is very healthy, and 
free from miastna; the people lead aft industrious and active life, 
are well fed and ttothe'd, rittd have comfortable houses. The 
Virginikris are chiefly the descendants of the first English set- 
tlers, though there are some small colonies of Scotch and frisk 
emigrants far different parts. The population of Petersburg is 
chietfy from Ireland; and, at'Nfofoft, there' are also several 
families from that Country, and about 500 individuals of Trench 
origin. f The fcihaMlfaflris* of this state t»ok an active part in the 
war of independence, and still interest 'themselves keenly in po- 
ntics. ^ hey have heen generally Allowed' to be open, fratik, and 
hospitable, pofite, geiterous and high-spirited; but they have 
alsb1>een actftseif of pride, indolence, and th« other bad quail-' 
tiestiburtihtfd by the practice of negro slavery.' A late fntelrT- 
gent traveller considers the ; plantation bred ; Virginians as having 
more pretension than good sense ; : the insubordination/ -he says > 
both to parental and scholastic authority, in winWthey gtoryf 
produces, as might be expected/ a petulance of nianner, and 
frothiness of intellect, very unlike what we may imagine <of the 
old ; Komans, tb whorh they affcettd Compare* themselves. It is 
but justice, However, to the Virginians, to admit,- that their 
treatment of the negroes is comparatively mild, and that the de- 
debasing effects' of slavery are less *een on the character of the 
whites here, than in any other place where it prevails. : 

J»8taiw;~**The Indians of this- country are reduced to thirty 
or forty of the Notaway nation 1 , tthblive on the river of- the 
same name ;' and about an 'tyual niimb,er of Pamonkeys, who 
dwell oh the Pamunkey branch 6f ^York river. By an act of the 
legislature of lt92, they are not aHowed to sell theft lands to 
other persons than those of fhdr owa Watibn. Their tights fend 
privileges are Secured and defended. * «' 

Gmrftttttionl— Tfee present 'constitution, or form of' govern^ 
ment, adopted in 1776, establishes two houses ttf assembly, 'a 
house of delegates and a seimte; J The formed is composed' *ff 
two freeholders ftbto fcadi coufrty^ attd orie frofert each of the 
cities or boroughs bf Norfolk, Vrah^msbtfrgh, ftldraiond, and 
Petersburg!!,- chosen annually J ty citizens who are proprietors of 
a life estate of f60^cres of tmhihaWtedlaitd, or<25^etes, with 
a house or lot thereon, or a fioase or let inisonie town. " Steves 
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enter into the scale of representation, in the proportion of three- 
fifths of their number ; so that, in the repartition of votes, 5000 
slaves are counted equivalent to 3000 freemen* The Senate con- 
sists of twenty-four members, who must not be under twenty-five 
years of age* They are chosen in districts for the lerm of four 
years, and are divided into four classes, one of which is renewed 
each year. The Executive power is vested in aPjgpvernor aod 
council of eight members, chosen. annually, by. the joint ballot of 
both houses. They cannot serve more, than three years in seven. 
^The governor has the power of granting reprieves ot pardons, 
except when the prosecution has been carried ojl by the 
bouse of delegates. When out of office, he is impeachable 
for corruption' or maladministration. The council of etate is 
chosen from the members of the houses of assembly, or from the 
people at large ; and a president is elected, who, in case of 
death, inability, or absence of the governor, acta a* lieutenant* 
governor. Each house of assembly appoints its own officers, and 
directs it* own proceedings^ All laws originate . in tbe bouse of 
delegates, but may be approved, rejected, or amended by the 
senate, except bills relating to money, which must be simply ap- 
proved or rejected. The magistrates of the- counties elect new 
magistrates, recommended by the governor, and council, a prac- 
tice which is complained of as ant i- republican, and will probably 
be altered by the convention lately called, for the. purpose of re- 
vising the constitution. 

Judiciary. — The judges are appointed by tbe legislature, du- 
ring good behaviour, and may be removed by impeachment of 
the lower house. Tnose of the general court are tried. by the 
court. of appeals. There are three superior courts; the high 
court of chancery, of three branches, which sits twice a-year, 
at .Richmond, Williamsburg, and Staunton. Tbe general court, 
which sits four times a-year .at Richmond, twice as a. civil and 
criminal court, and twice as a crimimal court onjy* Tbe two 
first receive appeals. from the county courts* and have original 
jurisdiction where the subject of, controversy is of tbe value of 
-£10 sterling, or when the question regards the titles or bounds 
of land. The third has** complete! original jurisdiction. All the 
judges of tbe circuit courts are appointed by the joint ballot of 
Jtfae two houses of assembly, and continue in office during good 
behaviour. The aupreme court, or court of appeals, is compo* 
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sed of 'three judges of the superior court, and assembler twice 
a«yearat Richmond, for the final determination of civil cases* 
by tfppeal. There is a board of auditors for the settlement of 
public accounts-, consisting of three members, appointed by the 
general assembly ; but the case may be carried before the supe- 
rior 'court. ' The justices of the peace for the counties are ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the advice of the council, and 
have jurisdiction in all cases of equity, and at- common law. If 
tfae-case involves a value not exceeding twenty -dollars, it may be 
tried by a tsingle member; if of greater value, it is adjudged by 
the county court, composed of the magistrates of each county, 
presided over by a judge of the superior court, to which an ap- 
peal may he carried, if the matter exceeds the value of twenty 
dollars^ or relates to titles or bounds of lands. The trial is final, 
if the criminal be a $lave. The claims and differences between 
foreigners are decided by the consuls of their respective nations, 
or, if the parties choose, by the ordinary courts of justice, which 
is the most usual mode of trial, if one* only of the contesting 
parties be a foreigner; but the suit may be carried from the 
coonty court to the general court; and in a case of life and* 
death, the trial is before the federal courts, and by a jury, one 
lialf of whom are foreigners, the other natives. Debtors, who 
are unable .to pay their debts, and who make a faithful delivery 
of their effects, are released from imprisonment ; but their cre- 
ditors have a claim upon any property which they may after- 
wards acquire: By an act of the 9th assembly of 1661, the laws.. 
of England were adopted, except when a difference of circum- 
stance? tendered them inapplicable. The officers for the general 
government in this state are a jtldge, with a salary of 1800 dol- 
lars ; an attorney with 200 ; a marshal with fees only ; a clerk 
with fees. ' * v 

Reiigwfo.*— Before the revolution, ecclesiastical affairs were 
under 1 the inspection of a commissary^ authorized by the Bishop 
of London. The revenue of the minister was fixed at 16,000lbs. 
of tobacco, besides fees and presents arising -from marriages, in* 
terments, and funeral discourses. All acts of Parliament, con- 
cerning religious worship and belief, were repealed by the con- 
ventiorr of 1776. The laws -which secured the payment of- regul- 
ar salaries to'/clergymen were afterwards abolished; they ate 
mm supported,' as in other states, by voluntary contributions. 



The. different Christian denomination* are, Presbyterian*, Epit-r 
copakaus, .Raman Catholics, Baptists, and Methodists. The 
first, who occupy the western parts, are the most numerous* 
The number of regular ministers is about sixty. According to 
the report of the general convention of Baptists, held at Phila- 
delphia, hi May 1817, the number of their churches was 314; 
that of members, 1 1,838 ; and the members of 142 churches 
were not reported. 

Education.-~Colleges.~-The college of William and M*ry, 
established at Williamsburg by voluntary subscription,. and pla- 
ced under the direction of James Blair, a Scotch, clergyman, 
was endowed, in 1692, by the king and queen, whose name it 
bears. It has five professorships, viz; of, 1. Law and Police. 
2. Anatomy and Medicine. 3. Natural Philosophy and the Ma- 
thematics. 4, Moral Philosophy,, the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions, and the Fine Arts. 5. Modern Languages. 

Twenty thousand acres of land were granted, for the support 
of this college, by its founders, with «£2000 in money, and a 
duty of one penny per pound in tobacco, skins, and Airs, 
amounting in all to nearly <£3000 aryear. A large donation was 
also made by the honorable Mr. Boyle, for the education of In- 
dian children, but on leaving the seminary, they generally re- 
turned to the wild habits of their fathers- The college is under 
the direction of twenty governors or visitors, who make statutes, 
or ordinances, and appoint the president and professors. The 
number of students, of late years, has been from fifty to sixty. 
The whole annual expence, including washing, is about 200 
dollars. Few live in the college; The edifice is of brick,, and is 
large enough for the accommodation of 100 students. Hampden 
and Sydney college, in Prince Edward county, has been lately 
established. Washington college, or Liberty Hall academy, was 
4pdpwed by General Washington, with. 100 shares in the James 
river company, estimated at from 6000 to 8000 pounds currency. 
It has also received donations from other persona* The present 
building will accommodate sixty students. There is a library 
and philosophical apparatus. There are academies at Lexington, 
Alexandria, Norfolk, and Hanover^ The; Potomac academy at 
Hampstead, in King George's county. The Rap.pah.aaoc acade- 
my, the chief master of which has 700 dollars a-year. Less 
attention has been pajd to common schools, in this than in the 
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•ther states, owing, partly, to the great inequality of fortune 
and the employment of private tutors, but the legislature, in 
their session of 1815-16, appropriated nearly 1,000,000 of dol- 
lars for the support of schools. A school on the Lancasterian 
plan. has been endowed at Richmond, by the common council of 
that city ; 600 dollars hav^ been granted for ground lots, and 
5000 for buildings ; and since the act was passed, 3500 dollars 
have been subscribed by the citizens. 

Naturalization. — Any foreigner, who is not from the country 
of an enemy, may acquire -naturalization, by a declaration of in* 
tended residence, antj'au oath of fidelity ; he is furnished with a 
certificate to this effect, under the seal of the state. In thfc 
early periods of this colony, all who wished to be naturalized, 
had only to swear allegiance before the governor, who gave 4 
certificate of the fact under the public seal. Artizans and me- 
chanics migrating to the state are exempt from all taxes, except 
the land taac, for the space of five years. 

Expatriation is obtained by a declaration before 1 a court, or 
writtten act. stating, that the person emigrating divests himself 
of the political and civil rights belonging v to a citizen of the 
state. All conveyances of land must be registered in the genera) 
court, or in the court of the county in which they are situated, 
otherwise they are void as to creditors or subsequent purchaser*'. 

Slaves were first introduced in the year 1620; the laws regu* 
lattng their condition, previous to 1662, are lost, but, in the 
last mentioned year,, we find a law declaring that all children 
born in the country should be bond or free, according to the con* 
dition of the mother.. In 1667, it was enacted that this cona- 
tion was not altered by the rite of baptism ; and afterwards, in 
1669, that the death of a slave, occasioned by the correction of 
a master, or resisting his orders^ should not be accounted felony. 
Slaves, like, lands, pass by descent and dower. They perform 
all the labors of agriculture, under the inspection of proprietors 
oToverseers. They are now treated with more humanity than 
formerly; As a proof of this, it may be mentioned, that their num- 
bers are continually increasing in Virginia, though their importa- 
tion was prohibited in 1786, by an act of the legislature. In 1788 
the law was repealed, which subjected a master, who killed his 

' 25.— VOX,. H. L 
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slave by wanton punishment, only to the penalty of manslaugh- 
ter. In December 17D 2, the several acts concerning slaves, free 
negroes, and mulattoes, were reduced into one ; and it was 
thereby enacted, that no persons should he deemed slaves, ex- 
cept such as were in this condition in the year 1785, and the 
descendants of the fem_ale slaves. Slaves imported into the 
commonwealth, and kept therein for one year, ■ are" en- 
titled to their freedom* The person by whom they were* import- 
ed is subject to a penalty of 200 dollars ; and the buyer or seller 
to one-half of this sum, but from the operation of the act are 
excepted slaves brought by emigrants into the state, or belong- 
ing to travellers, or to citizens who claim them by descent, de- 
vise, or marriage. A slave may be emancipated by will and tes- 
tament,, or any instrument in writing, executed in a legal man- 
ner, of which he must be furnished with a copy, otherwise he 
may be committed to prison jn travelling out of the county. 
They are nevertheless subject to be taken in execution for the 

" debts of their former master ; by whose estate they are to be 
supported and maintained, if not of sound mind and body, above 
the age of forty-five, or, being males, under twenty-one, or fe- 
males, under eighteen years. Free negroes and mulattoes, who 
reside in^ or who are employed within the limits of any city, bo- 

.. rough,, or town, are registered and numbered, and each is annu- 
ally furnished with a copy of the register. The commissioners 
of the revenue returned an annual list of all free negroes and 
mulattoes within their particular districts. The negroes, or mu- 
lattoes, convicted of having given a copy of the register of their 
freedom to a slave, are adjudged as felons. Free persons con- 
victed of harbouring slaves are liable to the penalty of ten dol- 
lars; .and also, free negroes and mulattoes, who, if unable to 
pay, are. to receive corporal chastisement, not exceeding thirty- 
nine lashes. The penalty of bringing one of this class into the 
state is lDO pounds; that for carrying a slave out of its limits, 
without the owner's consent, is 300 dollars ; for a servant, one- 
half of this sum*. A slave cannot go from his master's tenements 
without a pass; if found on the plantation of another, without 
permission of his master, he is liable to the punishment of ten 
lashes. The masters of slaves, who suffer them to go at large, 
and trade as freemen, are liable to a fine of thirty dollars; and 
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if they hire themselves out, they may be apprehended, and sold 
by the sheriff, after- a notice of twenty days. Every person is 
considered as a mulatto, who has one-fourth or more of ne- 
gro blood, or whose grandfather or grandmother was a negro, 
A white person who manies a negro or mulatto, bond or free, is 
liable to imprisonment during six months, and a fine of thirty 
■ dollars ; and the penalty of the minister, for marrying in such a 
case, is 250 dollars. Neither negroes nor mulattoes are allowed 
to .keep or carry arms, except those who are free, and who live 
on the frontiers, who may procure this privilege by license 'from 
a justice of the peace of the county. The punishment for lifting 
the hand against a white person, except when wantonly assault- 
ed, is thirty lashes. If a slave attempt to ravish a white woman, 
the county or corporation court may order his castration ; and if 
he die through negligence of the operating surgeon, the owner 
may bring an action for the loss. Outlying slaves, or those who 
lurk in swamps, woods, or obscure places, are liable to impri- 
sonment arid trial. Any conspiracy for revolt, or rriurder, is pu- 
nished by death, without benefit of clergy. The same punishment 
is reserved for those who prepare, exhibit, or administer, any medi- 
cine, but they are acquitted if itis not done with ill intent, or attend- 
ed with bad consequences. For all criminal offences, slaves are 
tried by the justices of the county, or corporation, five at least in 
number, without jnry, and not less than five nor more than ten days 
after the offender has been committed to jail. The slave is allowed 
counsel, whose fee,amountiugto five dollars, is paid by the owner ; . 
and, except in case of conspiracy, insurrection, or rebellion, he 
is not to be executed until the expiration of thirty days after con- 
viction \ and, after death, the owner receives* his value from the 
public funds* No person having au interest in a slave can sit 
upon his trial. The, confession of the offender, the oath of one 
or more credible witnesses, or the convincing testimony of negroes 
or mulattoes, whether bond or free, is considered as legal evi- 
dence. When convieted of an offence wfthin the benefit of cler* 
gy, the offender whether male or female is burned in the hand 
by the jailor in open court, and suffers such other corporal pu- 
nishment as the court may inflict, except where the benefit of 
this act was already experienced, in which case death is inflicted. 
False testimony is punished by, nailing one ear to the pillory, and 
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cutting it off after the expiration of an hour; the 'ether in Hke 
manner ) after which, thirty-nine lashes are inflicted at the pub* 
lie whipping-post, or such other punishment, not extending to 
fife or limb, 'as the court may think proper* Free persons, eon* 
yicfed of exciting slaves to insurrection 'or murder, are adjudged 
guilty of felony. A slave, tinder sentence of death for conspiracy, 
insurrection, or other crimes, may be reprieved and sold by the 
executive government, provided he be transported out of the 
state, and the owner receives his value 'as if he had been execu- 
ted. A stave may be admitted as a witness against a free negro 
or mulatto. ' , 4 

Debtors, who male a ! faithful delivery of all prope r t y and 
effects, are released from confinement, and discharged* from all 
debts previously contracted ; but their creditors have a claim on 
any property they may afterwards acquire. Gaming debts ate 
void \ and any sum, exceeding forty shillings, actually paid on 
this account, may be recovered iri a court of ju'stfce by the payer 
or bis agent, within three months. 

' Dueling.— A law lately passed on this subject Teauires, that 
every person, elected ty any civil office, shall take an oath in 
public court, that he has not been concerned in any cniel eince 
the date of that law, and that he will not be concerned in any 
for the future. 

Interest qf Money.— The rate of legal interest is six per 
cent. ; all writings, in which a greater portion is stipulated for, 
are null and void ; and the person who receives a greater sum 
-than the lawful interest forfeits double 1 the amount lent. 

Treason consists in levying war against the commonwealth, or 
'adhering to its enemies; for which die person convicted shaH 
sufipr death, without benefit of clergy. Td erect and establish 
a separate government is also deemed treason. 

Authors.— The authors of literary works are secured in the 
' exclusive right thereof for twenty-one years, the titles to be regis- 
* tered with the clerk of the council ; and the penalty for printing, 
1 importing, or publishing such wdrka, without the consent of 
. the author, is double the value of all the. copies. 

Bakers, brewers, and distillers, convicted of selling tinwhole- 
' some bread or drink, are fined the first time; punished by the pil- 
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farythe second; imprisoned and fined the third ; nadibrer ery th ai 
beyond, a$udged toward* mbor six months in the public mocks* 
Jgfkulto*cs--Of'j*\e yearn, agriculture has been touch ins- 
prsfedby the adoption of the plan of a rotation of Crops, and 
the use of gypsam and other manures ; though in many places the 
oU custom of exhausting the soil by successive crops of tobacco, 
maitearid wheat, stilt prevails, lathe year 1604, the .use of 
tabacco was represented as injuria** to health- and industry,, and 
adetyof six shilUags and etghtpeoce a pound was pnt on it, 
*hm unposted' into £ogland. Afterwards, . an opposite opinion 
prevailed, and the cultivatibn of it was encouraged. In \62\ 9 
every personam board* of nine ships, which then arrived under 
the protection- of Governor WyatVwas>oMigcd to raise a thou- 
sand {plants of tobacco, the produce of which was neatly a bun* 
died pounds, and the price *aiiad* from eighteenpenoa to three 
shillings feamncy. A hogshead of tobacco, weighing 13S0 
pounds, ia uonskiercd a$i a good crop, and eeffieiemt employment 
for one laborer; or four plants to- the pound, though very*ich 
law! wHl yield double this quantity. The diseases and injuries to 
*hich"this (font js> liable, are in the language- o£ the planter, 
ironn holes, ripe shot, or sun-burnt, moon-burnt, houee»bwnty 
rtsnted by growth,- torn by stdrtne of hail or wind, injured or 
killed 'by frost.. There are seven different kinds of tobacco, 
adapted *to different -qualities of soil; named Hudson, Fre- 
derick, Thkkjoint, ^Shoestring, Thickset, Sweet^seented, and 
OioonOkow v 

CulfartiOf 7Mowea.-^>In the month of October, the 1 planter 
begins to ctear the ground' by girdling or cutting die bark of the 
Urge trees near the ground, and grabbing up; the small ones; 
and this labor ir ^formed occasionally during the winter, when 
the workmen have no other important occupation. In January, 
the ground isrendered safe and' light! by Tepeatcd workings *nd 
the bed* are< prepared farythe seed, which ( is> soMrtt- in February 
and' Marten {' and^' as'thcyourtg^lant* are sometime killed i>y 
the frost,' three times »dre< are produced when this* accident 
does not happen. * to somen very? extraordinary-seasons, alhshe 
pkats have beeri killed ; in which eases; 4he tods were* re+sown 
in April ; but iho produce on such occasions, was always inferior, 
both in quality and quantity. Front the 10th of April to the 
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20th of May, after the first rains of the vernal equinox, when* 
the ground is soft, the plants are drawn, when about the height 
of four or five inches, are carried, to the fields, and'. planted in 
beds, or little mounds, at the distance of three feet from each 
other; anc^ if a plant die, another is put in its placQ. This 
operation is performed by making a hole with the finger, and 
pressing the earth close round the top root. The plants are 
dropped in every hole by the negro children. The earth is raised 
round the stalk by 'the hoe and shovel, three different times, in 
the shape of little hillocks, and the last operation is performed 
when the leaves are developed, and the plant has acquired a 
considerable growth. In , abyut a month they are a foot high, 
'when the top is pinched off, level with the ground or bpttom 
leaves, leaving from eight to twelve, which, as *the planter be- 
lieves, will grow larger by the removal of the. rest. The young 
sprouts, called suckers, are broken off, lest they should draw the 
nourishment from the leaves, and the weeds are carefully kept 
down. The tobacco or horse worm is picked off and destroyed, 
otherwise this ravenous insect would devour whole fields in a very 
few days. The ground worm, .which cuts the plant beneath the 
surface of the earth, must also be looked for, and destroyed. The 
former is the favorite food of the turkies ; flocks of which are 
driven into the grounds, and are more useful than a number of 
hands. In six weeks more, the plant has- attained its full growth, 
being from five to seven feet high, and the ground is covered 
with the leaves. The change of color of the leaves, from green 
to brown, after a clammy moisture or perspiration, indicates 
their maturity. Being liable to injury from blistering, great at- 
tention is paid to the day, and even to the hour of cutting. 
Notwithstanding every precaution, whole fields are sometimes 
destroyed by the frost. * The plants ripened unequally, are cut 
as they become ripe, and when the sun is strong, that it may 
kill them more speedily, and thus prevent the leaves from break- 
ing. When cut the plants are laid in heaps, and exposed to the 
sun during one day ; the next, they are carried to the tobacco- 
house, and stacked; every plant is hung up separately, and fired, 
which requires a month or five weeks. After cutting, it is split 
three or four inches, and cut off below the undermost leaf. This 
split is placed across a small oak stick, an inch in diameter, and 
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I four feet and a half long, and so close, that the plants touch, 
' without pressing each other. The drying is hastened by making 
| slow fires on the floor below. After this, the plants are taken, 
k down, and laicT in "rows or heaps, where the'y sweat a week or a 
fortnight ; and in damp weather, are sorted and packed up in 
hogsheads. For this last operation, more skill and experience 
are required than for any other. If not performed in moist or 
wet weather, they crumble to dust. The ground leaves and 
faulty tobacco are thrown away, as they are pulled from the 
stack. The hands or bundles are placed in' hogsheads, and 
pressed down with a large beam, one end of which is inserted with! 
a mortice into a tree, and on the other a great weight is sus- 
pended.* 

From the 1st of November to the 1st of April, the tobacco is 
brought to the public warehouse ; and before the sale, it is exa- 
mined by sworn inspectors, whose certificatev of its weight and 
quality is taken by the merchants in payment for goods, and 
passes current all over the state, like coin or bank stock ; it be- 
ing common to express the value of an article by saying, * I 
will give so many hogsheads of tobacco." The inspection ii 
performed by opening the cask, and examining the tobacco, by 
means of long iron wedges. The weight of each is marked in 
the wood. If the tobacco is unsaleable, it is publicly burnt, and 
the certificate refused. If a portion be good, it must be separa- 
ted by the owner, who receives for the quantity a transfer note. 
From JuijeTto September, it is shipped for Europe; if emharked 
at an earlier period, it too soon undergoes what is called the sea 
sweat, by which it is softened and weakened, and the. climate 
(England, France, Holland, and the north of Europe,) to which 
it is transported is too cold to restore it to its natural state. The 
finest flavored tobacco is produced on a new and kindly rich soil, 
with an undulating service. The second crop is inferior to the 
first, as the third is to the second. The best quality is raised 
from about twentv miles above Side- water to the Blue ridge: a 
tract vfWch, including a small portion of North Carolina, it 
about 150 miles in length, -and from sixty to eighty in breadth. 
The Virginia tobacco is preferred for chewing or for snuff, for 
wfiich purposes it is exclusively used hi the United States, where 
the annual consumption fs estimated dt 10,000 hogsheads a-y ear, 
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and tbat of Great Britain at 15,000. The culture hat of late 
greatly diminished, owing to iu introduction into Kentucky an*. 
Louisiana, and to the small difference of increased price which it 
brings in Europe* Farmers have, ascertained, tbat it is better to 
raise wheat at one dollars bushel,. (sixty pounds,) .than, tobacco 
at eight dollars per cwt. ; for it is observed, that those who cul- 
tivate the former soon become comfortable, and gradually acquire 
wealth by the increase of slaves and. stock, and agricultural im? 
provements; while the lands of the tobacco planter in a few 
years are exhausted, his slaves become sickly, and his stock unpro- 
ductive; for be has every thing to purchase, whereas aH the 
wants of the former are supplied from his own resources. Even the 
Ugh prices of tobacco in 1815 and 1816, from sixteen to thirty* 
five dollars per cwt., -did not tempt more than half the farmers 
to resume its culture : and fortunate were those who refused ; for 
in February 1817, it fell from nine to fourteen dollars, when 
Indian corn waa sold at two, and wheat at three dollars per 
bushel, of fifty pounds. 

Indian corn is every where cultivated on the eastern side of the 
mountains, and forms a leading article of nourishment. The 
produce is from twelve to fifty bushels au acre, according to the 
nature of the soil. Of wheat, which is much cultivated, the 
greatest produce is about fifty bushels an acre, but the average 
crop does not exceed fifteen bushels, owing to the previous ex- 
haustion of the soil by tobacco and Indian corn. White buck- 
wheat, or French wheat, is of late raised in considerable quan- 
tities. Oats for the use of horses only. Bice,- on the borders of 
the dismal swamp, where it is very productive. It will probably 
soon become an article of export. Before the attempt was made 
to raise it here, it was universally believed, that the climate was 
not sufficiently hot for the production of this plant. Heqap is 
cultivated to a considerable extent, and has become a great arti- 
cle of export to the northern states. On the borders of rivers, 
and between the ridges of mountains, it is raised of such a qua- 
lity as to bring from 150 to 300 dollars a ton. CottoB^-Alpios t 
every planter cultivates cotton fer his own use ; and along the 
Roanoke river it is found to be more profitable than any other 
crop. From 5000 to 10,000 bajp, averaging each 300 pounds, 
are yearly brought to market, chiefly at Petersburg, and .fetch as 
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jeod a price ia JLvverpeei qe. **y short staph* • cotton. The. fttlf 

tare ef mdigois new 'abandoned* fylma Christi is, cultjvfltefi 

for the oil which it affords $ and Betm4 f (Sewmen OrietUah^ 

from the wed ef wfrifth a fine oil, eqoal to that imported from 

Italy, is extracted, in the proportion of three gallons to <a bushel. 

Of esculent plants there are, in the eastern yartS) the. sweet 

pstatpe, red and white} the common/ a* Irish potatoe, w^uch 

is in general Use j u$lons» turnips, poanpkihe f parsnips, carrots, 

artichokes, asparagus encumbers, lettuces, onions, the Bfassica 

aempervtvons, a speaks of cabbage introduced by Mr* Jefferson, 

from seed sent him tj Professor Thouin of the Paris Garden qtf 

Plants ; in the western parts, the horse beau and English pea. 

The fink trees are* apple, pear, cherry, quince, nectarine, ap»- 

cet, almond, fdem» pomegranate, figs, peaches. The last thrive 

in the woods; \n she mountains the raspberry and strawberry; 

the mulberry thrives on the eastern side, the vine everywhere* 

The grasses «re f the white and. red clover, which grow Juxuii* 

aatly ; the fomm natural to the country; hay «nd oats ore given 

for fodder, but not many years ago leaves of Indian corn wejje 

raiefly 4Bsed for this punpose* 

The efcmate is uciy favorable to all agricultural pursuits : for, 
4amg the whole winter* it is calculated that farmers can plough 
fair day* in Severn Of late, -however, from a change in the cli- 
mate, vegetation is sometimes injured by the sudden fluctuations 
of heat and cold* From the year 1741 to 1769, a period of 
twenty-«igbt years* this ftuit in the neighbourhood of Monticellp 
waft never setea to suffer by the frost. • I» 1816 the crops of to* 
bsoce* wheat, and fruity were mqoh ifyurod by repeated frosts;; 
the average- morning •cold of May,- from the 1st to she 17lh|> 
being 53?, or 10 below *e usual temperature j and once the 
tbermoauieijer tfeH as low aa«43°. 

Martar/^ciuree^-^Societiea have been established in tliffereet 
places, fair the encouragement of manufactures of wool, flax, 
afld hemp, -which a* making rapid progress. - • . 

G^mmerce^— The chief exports are tobacco, wheat,' Indian earife 
l&mber»itar»pif£b, terpentine, beef, pork, $c» From the south- 
«a perts ane;scnt «to Europe tobacco, wheat, flour, Indian corn* 
e*tteu»i peas, white oak, staves, tar, pitch* turpentine, porlfc 
bacon* gla^eeg, . rattle and black enake root, indigo* oak bark* 
23.— VOL. II. M 
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tharenal, lamp-Made, peltries, decry bear, racoon, musk-rat, 
tvfld-cat, or panther, wolf and squirrel skins. From the north* 
Wl parts, hemp, saltpetre, gunpowder, lead, eoals* cypress and 
-p Ittc shingles to the* north of Europe and West India islands. 
To the latter butter has been sent ; peach brandy to the north of 
Europe. In 1805 the exports amounted to 5,606,620 dollars, 
-and consisted 1 chiefly of domestic produce, besides a considerable 
quantity sent to the neighbouring states. In 1810 the tonnage 
was upwards of 90,000 tons. A considerable trade is carried on 
'between Richmond and New York. Tobacco and flour are ex- 
changed for dry goods and groceries. Before the revolutionary 
war, the yearly exports were estimated at 2,883,333' dollars. 
"The principal commodity was tobacco, of which 100,000 hogs- 
heads, of about 1000 pounds each, were exported annually, tn- 
'cjudtng from ten to fifteen thousand hogsheads, the produce of 
North Carolina. The export of wheat was not less than 500,000 
bushels. The following articles are liable to inspection by public 
agents, before they can be exported: tobacco, flour, beef, pork, 
tar, pitch and turpentine. 

Banks. — Prior to the year 1804 there was no bank in Virgi- 
nia, except a branch of that of the United States established at 
J N6rfoIk. The Bank of Virginia was established in October 
"1804,' with a capital of n million and a half of dollars, one 
fifth of which was owned by the state. The charter, granted for 
fifteen years, was extended, hi 1814, to fourteen years from that 
date, and an addition made to the capital of a million of dollars. 
Branches are established at Lynchburgh and- Winchester. The 
Farmers 9 Bank of Virginia was chartered in 1813, with a capital 
of a million of dollars, df which the state owns about a fifth. 
Its branches are at Richmond, Petersburg, Fredericksburg:, 
Lynchburgh, and Winchester. These banks are in high credit, 
arid yield dividends of 9 per cent. A bonus is given to the state 
for the privilege of the chatter: 

Public Building*.— -Those worthy of notice are the 
capital at Richmond,' the palace, -and the college and hos- 
pital for lunatics at Williamsburgh ; but they afford no- great 
proof' of architectural taste. Mr. Jefferson observes, that the 
** genius of that art seems to have shed its maledictions over thK 
land/ 1 The legislature in 1815, voted 56,000 or M>,000 dol- 
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UiTfor, fktbkc beddings, and a mm far ^r^otiog « i^^ux^fit ^ 
the, menrfory «of Washington. .. t ■♦• ^ 

The private hqmse* ar? generally built, of. wopdj; of scaptliqg, 
aad-boa*4s, lathed •and plastered within, and painted on theout- 
aide/ the roof covered witfv shingles, and chimneys of brick*. 
Thosedf the' poorer .eUpst^re .logdiutsj the interstices of thft 
wood being filled ttp with mud, they.. ace warm and coinfor^able* 
The houses of tfoe wealthy piwtew are of staqe and r brick. y , t . 

"" ' * ;' ' ' * . .-•■• «,..*,{ 

. . ^,-i"i ' i . n ' ■ . » " • ,l • — '. , • t , 
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Bowficktrks*r-yh\* st^e.is situajejfl between 3,8 a < 
30' and 42* noitjvlatit^^ 3<\?3' and 7' 4?' ^es^oipjjiujd^ 
It is. bonded op the. 4 south by the Qbto river, port^ b{f ^ajte,' 
Erie, and the Michigan .territory, east by Pennsylvania,, aiu^ 
west by Indiana, Jta .extreme teqgth from npth t# south jus 2'4ft 
miles, and its bneadjh about 2pQ. ..-,,? ., . ... , ». . / . ., 

<4reo, according to* Mr. Drafce, ebou> ^f)fiOQ t fquarij^Ue^qi; 
25,000,000 acres. , .. , ,, . . u . . _ f ^VJ, :i 

4&pec* qf tie Ctaprfry a«d Ifature<qf the &tX— Tbe^pp^ 
elevated part of thiastafceJia chain of hill* extending ajcptg <$$, 
41st degtee of lati t nd e, from which % w^t^ flow ig tpposi^ 
directions, northwards to Lake Erie, and southward? ta.tbe river 
Ohio. The ridges from which the waters flow in different direc- 
tions, run generally parallel to the Alleghany inQuntaios^The hj(J« 
in some places cross the streams, a^djq, others take the same di- 
rection. The south-eastern .parts are bijly ; but all the; re^t qf t^ 
country, except near the Ohio, aqd some pf its, larger etreqms, <is 
generally level or gently undulating* Towards the south theft, are 
woodlefe* plains of considerable extent, covered with; fine hej> 
bsge. In spipe places the waters, qot, finding a. cjiannd^hgyg 
farmed ponds am) marshes $ but .upop ttye wj^ole, tbist^tf} b,fp 
perhaps more land inj picportion to its ext^u^ capable $ eultj* 
ration, than aayx>f the others. r .Jhe. elevated £rpun^.ha?ea, 
tnrfaco-of efsy ascent, andsuaceptiblerof tillage to th^yery eujn* , 
nrit. It ^remarked; that the nprthern : si4e of tbyejiills bavq 
the richer soil, which is supposed to, be, caving ty,the constant ' 
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deposition of leave* carried there 6/ r*e southerly wia*. The 
bills in the southern parts of the state- q W wfa t of a-winfc yeHow 
clay, with a- thin coveting- of a vegetable- cieatdt They sin bet- 
ter adapted tor grass than tillage ;' hut in same places where day 
» over Hmestxme, the sorr" is very fertile. The river bottoms, 
which- are remarkably rich, consist «f i eool sand, sufficiently, 
but ntrt too dry, easy of frtfage-, and, us far as is <yet experienced, 
inexhaustibly fertile.- This bottom hint), ef which there- are ex- 
tensive tracts, iv agreeably varied in surface, rising into hills oc- 
casionally, and never Bat. The eastern portion of the state 
between the Muskingum river and the Pennsylvania line, to 
the distance of fifty miles north, is Uneven, rising into high hills, 
between which are deep Tallies, hot the whole surface is rich 
and Capable of cultivation. From the Muskirrgnm river to- the 
great. Miami on the west-, the country it broken-, but the hills 
gradually diminish in elevation; and sorae approach the' river 
Ohio, while others smk at the distance of two or three miles, 
hi the north-western, and northern parts the surface 1 is more 
level, the soil moister, but crossed by-tracts of dry meadow and 
fnrests, with a sandy or gravelly soil. In the north-west corner 
the soil is rich, but moist and unhealthy to the distance of eight 
or ten miles from the outlet of the riven ?' but, above thfe, the 
country is very healthy. Between Huron river and the Miami 
of the lakes' there are extensive forests and prairies intersected 
with tracts of wood land; ... 

" Stream* u-hkh rm info Lake Brie, Watering the Northern 
Portion o/ the State.— The largest and moat westerly is the 
Miami of the Lake, which rfees fn the state of Inchana, where 
Ha two branches, known by the name of St. MaryV and Little 
St. Joseph's, run in opposite directiorrs to their junction? smd 
ftom this point then- united waters take a- naitb-eosWra- course 
Co Lake Erie, Its southern branch, eaJled the'Lngtaise -river, m 
k considerable stream, which takes its rise tea or twelve mites 
Bor'tH-east of the source of the St, Mary's. t« Is proposed to 
ton * canal between the scarce* of die LMmrnie, -8*. Mary's, 
and tke Laglaise, and the branches of the Obw, The Mluvni 
river ia'tOS mites m length, ami It beatable from fet outlet to 
near its sources hi all seasons. The St. Joseph -is novignbU 
about fifty miles. The St. Mary's,, in wet seasons, ISO miles 
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km fe^eewiutiwe to&dtort$t.Miay x B.> At the distsftee «f 
twenty nfe* c*st» of *he jnhctiow of the Miami is Towssatat 
rim, 'which t niaf i* tousfclered as mn am H>f the Woe, fres*> 
ttttk'fc* sootefe Jrbut tew or tovrfte mites distant* • -•& « has -a»l 
0etlet<oMO&$aili*; tot the channel is firtiofwiW tice^pwfc 
KKaa, andotbet <sq<ja*ic >pla»CSt Portage or Carrying rirerrisee 
from tvrar soarees, in a ftftasfb^ surface, called the Biaek Swaaspi* 
It is navigable ifrooi neat toss* toe tain outlet front which,- te 
Ae distanced *ix or M*an t*tf«v it ie 14ft }*roV*Mde. The 
Swidusfcy ffaferte e? ©ottridetaWe stream, which takes a iwrtfc- 
easterty coarse^ aft* faMs infe ihe bay of the same' natfce, cans 
antes east of f *h* Month aft Carrying fitee ma dfreovtkit, bvfc 
fcrty-eeeeii: try «h* coast itf tha petmitfjla, ibrmed>hy'P&rtto^ 
rwee, JNM»daAy<*ajv 4a* Lake'Eri*. '• A few miles east- of this 
rimy tw*re*»«tois ftd* into tho bay, caftsdf Pr>eiand<toW creeks, 
which trafreree^ ftne eowrftryy *«* aflford several etfgttrte sitna* 
horn ftr mil*. <• Hwroh river; whkfo falls into- the ; lata eleven 
miles east of Sandusky bay, k fifty yatts wftfe at it* psexhyftttts 
whfch itlattNfrigable eighteen mite* It has se*et*l fcsaiiiftes, 
whkh Wmtef afntite eowntry. Th* VermrHton ri*ef to nearlf «f 
the same dimensions/ ami feii* in te* iftiies farther*** jj and at 
the distance of twehre mile* eastward* k the tiaitet of &lecfc 
lirer, resembBn^ the 'fbfttier. Reefc rinr, Wftiefe rises hear a 
branch of the MusWngtmv is* *ettger than either, aaft 'more 
fapid ; it discharges hs waters at the dtetanee of i^gftteeq miles 
from the former. It isf natfgabl* to the distance of eweWyiJfore 
jaHes Man lis- outlet, tat the cwrreDt^of its writes* ia impeded by 
sand bat*, and sometimes by the north-west ttirtdt af the lake* 
which, raise its motets aboa» it* banks* and render itt bonder* 
eriheaMiy; Tht ndst is the Cayafooga, whkh tabes, hs rfce near 
the parallel af 41 • 83 f , aad mnafag i» 4 south* weetfcrip eetm* 
to the krttt yd* of 41* #/ then takes * *or*h-wesfce t r!y; direetWn 
to Lake £i% which h jefcis to 4 I* »iy apootdtag tw the ekeeU 
lent map. of Hdtgfc dnd Bourne. This tfs*a could easily bfi rea* 
etaTewigaMe w the dfttsete* of ifty arife* frbtwlt* nsdtufet, and 
within **?e* or eight of the Twsca#a^a* For tMe purpose a M« 
fcry wsjb antborized by tfta iegisiasim of rtie slatev ha« ihilad^ *ke 
osw aettbts at Cleavelsod^ near ftensoutii, being diecou wigedJ k«y 
ska wsmtaf a hatbeur, md the bilioas ittet wkicft preraJled ia 
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autumju A branch near its southern bend, . which issues from ft 
smfell lake, approaches quite near the source of the Tuscarawa 
creek 9 pr great southern branch of the Muskingum river, which 
falls into the .Ohio. This river, like the former, has .its current 
impeded by sand ban, and by the influence <tf the north-rwest 
windy which is the cause of the feyers that prevail near its bor- 
ders, ft .baft : several small branches, the largest of which is 
Tinker's creek, coming from the cast. Chagrin, driver fakes its 
rise* within the great: bend of, Cuyahoga, and runs a northern 
course, of forty, miles to Lake Erie, which it enters twenty miles 
east of the. former. It is a rapid stream, aod frequently over* 
flows its banks* > Grand river takes, its rise near the great bend 
of Big Bearer creek of .the. Ohio, and runs a northern course to 
41° 45', where it takes, a .westerrf direction to the take, .it is 
Hot navigable* . The Ashtabula creek falls in twenty-six miles 
east of ^former* The last styeaj?, which enters ten miles far- 
ther easj,.. is. the. Connpugbt creek. This, like the . former, 
affords .saaoy null seats, but is not -navigable. 

Streams which run into the Ohio, watering the Southern Por- 
tion .0/ the &ate.*-rTbe; O.tiip river, bound* .the. eastern and 
southern; jpacts of this steA^/oft ihe space, pf 420 mile*, and 
affords .an «aay, and safe navigation, for vessels of a large size 
from Hittehurgh to its junction tfitb.tbp MifiiJftsippi* during the 
high watct o( .spring and autumn. . At tbia (period it is navigated 
by ships of 300 tons harden. The euweftt then runs at the rate 
of three miles and a half an bo**,, but in pther seasons its velo- 
city is nearly one-third lees. The .tributary streams of. this river, 
which \water the state of Ohio* Me the Great and Little Miami, 
Scioto, Muskingum, Hockboeking, and Big Beaver, rivers*. . The 
Great Miatni rises near 40° 30' of north latitude, and rune in a 
sooth* westerly, course through a deep valley to its junction with 
the Ohio t In the south-western angle of the state, its width, 
to the distance. of forty miles from its month, is about 1 30 yards, 
la high floods it is navigable with keel and flat*botto»ed boats 
as high as Loramie's creek, 1 30 miles from its month; and, in 
the common state of the . waters, to. the town of Dayton. In 
low water the navigation. is rendered dif&colt by the formation- of 
numerous sand bars, and abo by islands, of which there are no 
lass than twenty near the village of Troy* In spring and autumn 
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some ports of its banks we liable to be overflowed, and the current 
is then rapid. One of its branches on the west, called LoranmVs 
creek, which falls in 130 miles from its month, is navigable for 
batteaux nearly thirty miles. This branch takes its rise near St. 
Mary's river. Mad river, an eastern branch,' is obstructed by 
rapids, but it affords £ne situations for mill machinery. The 
descent, in a short distance, is said to be 200 feet. The navi- 
gable waters of the eastern branches of the Great ' Miami reach 
within nine miles of Sandusky river, which empties itself int6 
the bay of the same name ; and those of the western branch of 
this river extend within five miles of the Miami of the lakes, 
another navigable river, which runs across the north-western 
.parts of the state into Miami boy of Lake Erie. The Little 
Miami rises below the eastern branches of Mad river, and west 
of that of Paint creek, a branch of the Scioto, arid meanders 
through ah extensive valley, pursuing nearly the same course aa 
the Great Miami, at the distance of about twenty miles there- 
from, and joins the Ohio seven miles .above Cincinnati, where, 
in high water, it is 150 yards wjde. Many parts of its bank* 
are annually overflowed, and its navigation is not of much im- 
portance'; hut it affords fine situations for mills. About 100 
miles from its mouth, in the county of Green, the navigation is 
entirely obstructed by a ledge of rocks. It has two considerable 
branches, which extend in an eastern direction, called Eastern 
and Todd's Fork. The Scioto river rises near 40* SV of lati- 
tude, not far from the Round heads Indian towns, and traversing 
Great Prairie, runs in an eastern direction to below the Sandus- 
ky plains; from which it runs south, through the middle of the 
state, watering some . of the most fertile lands, and joins the 
Ohio in north latitude 38° 34'. ft is navigable for large boats 
nearly 200 miles from its mouth; and, as it extends within three 
of Sandusky river, it affords another direct communication with 
Lake Erie. It has three considerable western branches,-— Paint. 
Deer, and Darby's creeks; and on the east, ''Big Belly and 
Whetstone creek. The Muskingum river, another branch, of the 
Ohio, which runs through the state in a direction from north to 
south, is navigable for \toatg 140 miles ; and when the' waters 
are high, skiff* can ascend within a mile of the Cavahoga river, 
which also empties itself into the above-mentioned lake. Its 
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«mtle*i*i60yaide in width/ It has »u«nerfous' taafcclm, which 
water, an *e4tebsnre svrf ace between 40* and 4 1 •* of Jatjjtiide* On 
the *est, Licking creek, White Woman'* credit, wbfek divide* 
into several branches— Owl creek, &e. The efasteni breach, or 
Tbsenrawa creek, is a considerable rtrearm The. gf eat Hock- 
hocking, which runs between the Scioto and the Miiskingain, ia 
a south- eastern direction, joins the. Ohio 150 miles above the 
farmer, and is navigable for boats from its month to the falls 
<five Jeet iu height), a distance of about 70 miles, Ort the east 
a number of small streams fall into: the Ohio—Big Beaver and 
Little Beaver creek ; and others* known by the name of Yellow, 
Cross, Short, Indian, Wheeling, Mac-.Mahon's CapUina, and 
San- fish 'creek*. The Little Muskingum is a small stream, 
which falls into the Ohio a little to the east of the Great Mas- 
fcingum. The Racoon Creek, which falls in between Hock- 
Codling, and the Scioto river, Rush creek, White Oak creek, 
and Eagle ereek, rttn into the Ohio in a southern direction, be- 
tween the rivers Scioto and Little Miami. The Little Scioto 
fiver is a email stream, which falls in eastward of the Great 
Scioto. These different streams aflbrd the most eligible situa- 
tions for mills, and manufacturing establishments, and easy 
channels of transportation for the home and foreign commerce of 
this country. Springs are numerous, and good water for domes- 
tic use 19 generally found at the depth of from twenty to thirty 
feet. 

Teiripemture.~~Thv climate is generally very mild. The beat 
of summer is not greater than in the state of Vermont; 
and the winter is very moderate, though subject to sudden chan- 
ges and frequent rains. Spring opens about the middle of 
March, with a genial warmth, which remains nearly uniforan till 
the middle of May, when the warm season commences,, and 
continues till the middle of September, after which period the 
atmosphere assumes a hazy appearance, with (fry and serene 
weather, known by the name of Indian summer** The menu 
'annual temperature, deduced from observations made during 
eight years, at or near Cincinnati; commencing in 1806, mod 
terminating in 1813, was found to be 54** of Fahrenheit, which 
corresponds with that of deep wells am! perennial spring* The 
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mean annual range, during the same period, was 100°. The 
average heat of each month was as follows : January, 29° 88', 
February, 34° 42', March, 43° 97', April 57° 58', May, 61° 32', 
June, 71 ° 16', July, 74* 51', August, 73* 27', September, 68' 
29', October, 55* 8 / , November 41° 75', December, 34° 54'. 

The mean term of the greatest diurnal variation from cold to 
heat isr 29° 32', and from heat to cold, 28* 37V 

The mean annual difference between the coldest and warmest 
parts of the day, at Cincinnati, was 15}°. The greatest cold 
ever known was on the eighth of January 1797> when the Mer- 
cury fell 18° below 0. In that year the Ohio was frozen during 
four weeks, and there was frost as late as the 22d of May. The 
greatest heat is 98°. The mercury rises to 90°, or upwards, 
during fourteen days of summer. The south- west wind prevails 
nine months in the year 5 from March to November inclusively." 
The wind is generally from the Jiorth-west in December, January 
and February. The greatest quantity of rain falls in April and 
May, and the annual quantity in the southern parts of the Mia- 
mi country is about thirty-six inches. The greatest depth of snow 
seldom exceeds four inches, and is of short duration ; but in the 
more northern parts, and near the waters of Lake Erie, between 
40 and 4 1 degrees of latitude, it is deeper and of longer dura- 
tion. Near the Scioto river, in latitude 40° 40* the snow was 
twenty inches deep on the 4th of January 1813, while at Cin-' 
cinnati it was only four. Frost seldom appears in the valley of 
the Ohio before the first of October. On the 14th of February 
1817, the Ohio, near Maruetta, was frozen to the depth of 
nineteen inches. The parroquet frequents this country as high 
as the parallel of 39£°, and the soft shelled" turtle is found in 
the waters of the Ohio, although it is not seen in an\ ot the 
Atlantic States to the north of Georgia. The Catalpa grows on 
the Wabash, in the latitude of the Miami country ; the reed or 
cane as far east as the Big Sandy river at Cincinnati. Vegeta- 
tion commences in the first week in March; the peach-tree is in 
blossom the first week of April. Cherries, raspberries, and 
strawberries^are ripe in the first days of June, and peaches 
about the first of August. At Cincinnati the cold is considered 
as very great, if the ground exposed to the sun's rays remains 
frozen during a month. The frost does not penetrate to the 
25. — VOL. II. N 
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depth of more than five or six inches. The vernal frosts <Usjp« 
pear in the beginning of May. Those of autumn generally com* 
tnence about the end of September. 

Mineral Spring*'— The most celebrated is the Yellow spring, 
in Green county, 64 miles from Cincinnati, and two front the 
falls of the Little Miami* It is described as a chalybeate, hold~ 
ing in solution oxide of iron and carbonate of lime, and is found 
to be useful in cases of debility and chronic diseases. Its tem- 
perature is 52 degrees, which is also that of the neighbouring 
springs, Seneca oil, a kind of petroKttai, is foand up the Mus- 
kingum, in the bed of this river and that of its hjranehes, when 
the water* are low. It rise? in, bubbles, and floats on the sur- 
face of the water, where it is confined by means of stones. 

Forest ZVeer .— Many of the finest trees of the American for- 
ests are found in this state. The high and dry lands are covered 
with oak of different kinds, red, white, and black ; hickery, 
walnut, ash, poplar, dogwood, red and white, mulberry, sassa- 
fras, cucumber tree, and some yellow pine. The low lauds witb 
button wood, white pine, hemlock, butternut, tutyp tree, locust, 
honey lo<*ist, black alder, black willow, pajxaw, beech, • elm, 
cedar, and cypress. Some of the Sycamore tsees, in (the neigh- 
bourhood of Pittsburgh? are from ten to. sixteen feet in diameter* 
It is stated by Mr. Harris, that one of this species (near Mari- 
etta) was 60 feet in circumfesence. and being hollow* could con- 
tain eighteen or twenty men. The maple tree, which abound* 
in this region, grows, to a prodigious siae, and is very valuable,, 
on account of the sugar which the sap yields* 

dnimate. — The woods abound with doer, wild Uirkies, geese* 
cluck*, pheasants and partridges. On the river St. Mary, one ef 
the branches of the Miami, and near Dayton and Cinchiftati. 
The teeth and part of the backbone of the etsmmeth have been 
dug up from the depth of ten or twelve feet, hi the alluvial soil. 
The bear and deer are s*UJ inhabitants of the forests of this 
state; and the flesh of fyoAh is dried and cinwd, and sold under 
the name of ham. Sguirrsfe.-*-hi 1808 the crop of Indian corn 
was, in some places, very much injured, m others totally de- 
stroyed., by the grey squirrel, which appeared in great numbers, 
migrating from north to, south. In. classing the Ohio thou- 
sands were drowned ; they had an emacjated appearance, and 
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were covered with running ulcers made by worms of the grub 
kind. The legislature passed a law, requiring every free male 
inhabitant to furnish 100 squirrel scalps to the clerk of the 
county, or pay three dollars in cash. They disappeared about 
the tst of January, and this law was repealed. In some hollow 
trees, afterwards cut down, their bones and hair were found, to 
the number of forty or fifty, which renders it probable that they 
died of some epidemic disease, otherwise they would have been 
found in the fields. In the same season the bilious fever ajid 
influenza ravage the country. 

In the year 1817, (29th September,) the chiefs of the Wyan- 
dots, Delawares, Shawanese, Seuecas, Ottawas, Chippawas, andf 
Potawatamies, ceded to the United States all the lands which 
they claimed within the state of Ohio, amounting to between 
seven and eight millions of acres, and of an excellent quality* 
This treaty was signed' at the foot of the rapids of the Miami 
of Lake Erie, with commissioners appointed by the president of 
the United States, Governor Macass and General Macarthur, 
at the close of the revolutionary war. The fighting- men of the 
different tribes inhabiting this country were estimated by Hut-, 
chins at 1450. 

The remains of the ancient fortifications are numerous in this 
state. At Cincinnati there is a circular .embankment 800 feet in 
diameter, thirty at the base, and from three to six high, and 
several others of smaller dimensions. There are also four 
mounds, one of which is twenty-seven feet high, and 440 in 
circumference. On the summit of an elevated hill, two miles 
below Hamilton, the walls of an ancient fortification, two or 
three feet high, enclose eighty acres of surface. Near Piqua, in 
Miami county, there are others of great extent ; also near Le- 
banon, in Warren county. In Highland county, two miles west 
of Chillicothe, there is a wall of stone from twelve to fifteen feet 
high, and four or five thick, which encloses upwards of 100 
acres. In Washington county there are the remains of very ex- 
tensive fortifications. * Near Piqua, in Miami county, says the au- 
thor of the Western Gazetteer, there is one on my farm, which 
encloses about seventeen acres, of a circular form. The walls ai 
round are in part built of stone, carried from the river 600 yards 
distant. The trees on all these forts are all as large as in the 
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surrounding forests, and hence the conjecture, that the forts are 
not of less than 400 years standing. I cannot learn that any of 
them can be found due north of this county. They can be 
traced south and south-west tojthe Floridas, (p. 290.) A wall 
from four to seven feet high extends seven miles from the Great 
to the Little Scioto river. 

The great increase of population in the state of Ohio has been 
partly owing to the emigration from the neighbouring states, 
and from Europe, settlers have been tempted by the fertility of 1 
the soil, the low price of lands, and security of purchase, the 
high price of labor, and prohibition of slavery. The means of 
comfortable subsistence are within the reach of all } and mar- 
riage is generally contracted at an early age. 

State of Society. — The people of the Miami country, wh* 
resemble those of other parts of the state, are described by Dr. 
Drake as "generally industrious, frugal, temperate, patriotic, 
and religious, with as much intelligence, and more enterprise, 
than the families from which they were detached. Wealth is 
pretty equally distributed. The constant influx of young men 
migrating from other countries leads to early marriage. There 
is no predominant amusement amongst them. Cards are' chiefly 
confined to the vulgar grog shop, or the nocturnal gaming-room. 
Dancing is not unfrequent among the wealthier classes, but is 
never carried to excess. The current amusements are evening 
walks, social converse, singing, or sometimes airing on horse* 
back, or in a carriage." It is remarked by Dr. Forsyth, that 
the practice of drinking ardent spririts to excess is very common, 
owing to the low price of whisky and peach brandy; so that, 
while we are getting rid in some measure of the diseases conse- 
quent on a new settlement, another more formidable evil is ge- 
nerating its baneful effects among us. Many heads of families 
have a practice, in the morning, of bringing out the brandy 
bottle, and treating each other with a morning dram. 
- Diseases, — Dr. Drake, from whom we derive our information 
on this subject, observes, " that the diseases of this state are 
common in the same latitudes east of the Alleghany mountains, 
but that some are less violent and frequent; that pulmonary con- 
sumption, which, in some of the towns of the Atlantic states,, 
destroys from a fourth to a sixth of the persons who die annu~ 
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allv, in. the town of Cincinnati does not occasion one-twentieth 
of the deaths. In the winter season there are cases of pleurisy 
and peripneumony, which, often united with bilious affections, 
become of difficult cure without the aid of mercury. The croup 
often prevails, and carries otf yearly a number of children. It is 
frequently attended with bilious symptoms; and in the months of 
June and July is sometimes connected with cholera infantium, a 
disease more fatal to children than any other to which they are 
subject. Rheumatism is not so frequent nor so formidable as in 
the northern states. Colds, catarrhs, swelled tonsils, and other 
affections of the throat, occur here as in the maritime parts, but 
do not appear to be so often followed by consumption. The 
toothach, jaw-ach, and premature decay of teeth, are not so 
frequent as in some districts of New England ; according to Pr. 
Hazletine, they form an eighth part of all the diseases incident 
to the province of Maine* In autumn remitting and intermit- 
ting fevers prevail along the water courses. The dysentery 
sometimes becomes epidemic, but is seldom mortal. Inflamma- 
tion of the liver is not more* common than in the same latitudes 
of the maritime states. In country places the jaundice is a com- 
mon disease, but is seldom fatal. Goitre, scrofula, rickets, 
scurvy, locked-jaw, and apoplexy, are rare, as are also the 
gout, calculus, and palsy. Ophthalmia sometimes becomes epi- 
demic. A disease called the sick stomach has prevailed for 
several years on the head waters of the Great Miami, and in 
some of the adjoining parts in Kentucky, of which the chief 
symptoms are great debility, lassitude, and soreness of the ex- 
tremities, and a vomiting on taking exercise. This disease, 
which is ascribed to some marsh exhalations, continues some- 
times for several months, attacks whole families, and affects 
even domestic animals, horses, cows, sheep, and dogs. The 
most frequent diseases in the Miami country are the measles and 
hooping-cough ; but they seldom terminate fatally. The great- 
est mortality among adults is in August, September, and Octo- 
ber, except when epidemics prevail in another season. 

History. — The rivers which water the northern parts of the 
Ohio were known to the French in 1634 ; and in 1680 Delasalle 
penetrated from Quebec to the Mississippi; but no establish* 
®ent was made till about the year 1735, when a small colony 
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established itself at Vincennes, on the eastern bank of the Wa- 
bash. The want of fresh land iu Virginia was the chief motive 
for migrating across the mountains ; and the advantages of soil 
and climate were soon made known in Europe, tn France by 
Hontan, who describes the country to the south of Lake Erie as 
one of the finest on the globe, both in respect of climate and 
of soil, containing extensive meadows and majestic woods full of 
deer, wild turkies, with great abundance of native grapes. In 
England it became known by the publication of Dr. Mitchell, 
(in 1 767,) who described it as one of the finest in all America, 
abounding with wild oxen and deer. In 1750, 600,000 acres of 
land on the borders of the Ohio river were granted by the Brit- 
ish government to a company, who, in forming establishments, 
experienced opposition from the French traders. This circum- 
stance induced the Governor of Canada to open a military com- 
munication between the fort of Fresqu'ile and the Ohio river, by 
th£ channel of the Alleghany. In 1748 and 1749, the French 
had partly secured all this country by a line of forts, and drove 
back the British settlers, which terminated in a war. The im- 
portant fort (Duquesne,) at the junction of the Alleghany with 
the Monongahela river, wps given up to the English, by whom 
it was called Fort Pitt, and afterwards Pittsburgh. After the 
conquest of this place emigration was renewed from the back 
parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and several plantations had 
been formed on the Ohio and its branches, when, in 1763, a 
proclamation appeared to prevent any settlement beyond the 
waters which fall into the Atlantic Ocean. But the lands were 
too fertile to be easily abandoned, and the proclamation was dis- 
regarded. This encouraged licentious spirit, and frequent quar- 
rels took place with the six nations of Indians to whom the 
country belonged, but who afterwards sold their rights to all 
the lands south of the river Ohio for the sum of ,£10,000 paid 
by the governor of Virginia. Owing* to Indian hostilities no set- 
tlements were made within the actual' limits of the state of Ohio 
before the year 1788, when Marietta was established at the 
mouth of the Muskingum river by emigrants from New England r 
under the patronage of the Ohio company. The foundatiou of 
other establishments was also laid at a place called the North 
Bead, above the mouth of the Great Miami, at Fort Washing- 
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ton, now Cincinnati, and at Columbia, below the mouth of the 
Little Miami, From these points the population extended along 
the Muskingum and the Great Miami rivers ; but its 'progress 
was slow until the year 1795, "when by the treaty of Grenville, 
a great portion of this country was ceded to the United States 
by the twelve Indian tribes to whom it then belonged. Other 
cessions were made in the years 1805, 1807, and 1808, by 
which they hate abandoned all claim except to the north-west 
corner, where they now reside* By the treaty of 1763 Great 
Britain relinquished to France all her pretensions to the country 
situated to the west of the Mississippi ; but that on the east of 
this river, as far as the mountains, had been granted by charter 
to the states of Virginia and Connecticut ; in consequence of 
which, tfre former claimed the right of soil and jurisdiction be- 
tween the parallels of 36° 30' and 41' north. The latter from 
41 • to 42°, In 1784 Virginia relinquished all jurisdiction oyer 
the country north of the Ohio, and also her title to the soil, ex- 
cept a tract situated between the Scioto and Little Miami 
rivers;. and Connecticut, in 1786 and 1800, did the same, re- 
taining a tract known by the name of Connecticut Reserve, or 
New Connecticut, 120 miles in length, as wide as the state of 
Connecticut, and containing nearly four millions of acres. The 
territory of Ohio (including the ' present state of Indiana, and 
the territories of Michigan and Illinois) came under the ju- 
risdiction of the geneial congress in 1787, who invested a go- 
vernor, secretary and three judges, with all judicial and execu- 
tive functions, and this form of government continued until the 
population amounted to 5000 free male inhabitants of full age; 
when hb 1799, it gave place to a general assembly, consisting of 
a house of representatives elected by the people, a legislative 
council nominated by this house, and appointed by congress 
from which a delegate was sent to the national legislature. This 
government continued until 1802, when the population having 
reached the amount of 60,000, the people were authorized to 
form a constitution, which was established the following year. 
This constitution w founded on the most liberal principles. It is" 
subject %o revision,— it secures freedom of conscience, — the liberty 
of the press,— trial by jury,— the right of association for the pub- 
lic good, and of the right ot bearing arms. It prohibits unwar- 
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rantable searches, extraordinary bail, hereditary privilege*, and 
involuntary servitude. The legislative authority is vested* in a 
general assembly, consisting of a senate and house of represen- 
tatives, both elected by the people; all white male inhabitants 
above the age of twenty-one years, who have resided in the 
state twelve months next preceding the election, and who have 
paid state or county- tax, are entitled to vote; any person con- 
victed of bribery or perjury is excluded from the privilege of 
electing or of being elected. The representatives, whose num- 
ber is not to exceed seventy- two, are chosen annually on the 
second tuesday in October. Each representative must be twen- 
ty-five years of age, a citizen of the United States, an inhabi- 
tant of the state, and a payer of taxes during the year immedi- 
ately preceding his election, unless absent on public business of 
the state, or of the United States. The senators, whose number 
cannot be less than one-third, nor more than one half, of that 
of representatives, are chosen biennially by the same voters, and 
one-half of their seats are vacated every year. A senator must 
be an American citizen of thirty years of age ; most have resided 
two years immediately preceding bis election in the county or 
district for which he is a candidate, unless absent on public bu- 
siness. He must also haye paid state or county-tax. 

A member of either house may be expelled for disorderly beha- 
viour by the concurrent voice of two-thirds of its members, which 
members constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. In 
all cases except felony, treason, or breach of the peace, both sena- 
tors and representatives are privileged from arrest during the ses- 
sion of the general assembly ; and are not to be questioned out 
of doors for any words or speech spoken in debate. Any person, 
not a member, may be punished for disorderly or contemptuous 
behaviour to the house by imprisonment during twenty-four 
hours. Bills may originate in either house, subject to alteration, 
amendment, or rejection by the other. 

Finances. — The annual salaries of the chief officers of go- 
vernment, as fixed by the constitution, were to remain the same 
till 1818. Salary of the governor, 1000 dollars; judges of the 
supreme court, 1000; presidents of the courts of common pleas, 
800 ; secretary of state, 500 ; auditors of public accounts, 750 ; 
treasurer, 450. Members of the legislature receive two dollars a 
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-day, and a sum not exceeding this amount for every t\Venty-fiye 
in going or returning therefrom. 

Internal GoiwrwmCTtf.— Towns are incorporated by the legis- 
lature of the state; arid are formed into wards, in each of which 
trustees are ctedted for a limited time, who appoint the mayor, 
recorder, clerk, and trebsufer, who form a council, invested with 
powers to make and enforce such laws and regulations as they 
may think proper for the good government of the town, and to 
assess * tax on real estates, which, without a vote of their con* 
stitu&its, cannot exceed one^half per cent, annually. Three 
trustees, with several subordinate officers, are annually elected in 
each township, whose duty it is to assess and collect taxes for 
the support of the poor, to keep the roads and streets in good 
repair, to select jurors, and generally to superintend the affairs 
of the township. Three county commissioners are elected in 
each county for the term of three years, with powers to levy 
taxes, for purposes in which the district is interested, to superin- 
tend the direction of public buildings, and to manage she affairs 1 
of die couftty. There is a recorder's office in each county, for 
recording all deeds and other documents of a valuable nature, of 
which a certified «copy, by the recorder, is equally valid with the 
original. This officer is appointed for seven years, by the court 
of cothtnon pleas ; he receives no salary, and the fees of office 
are fixed by law. 

Loirs,— The laws are published annually, accompanied with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditures of the public mo- 
ney, which cannot be drawn from the treasury but in virtue of 
appropriations made by law. The criminal code has lately* un- 
dergone revision, and the number of capital offences has been 
reduced from five to two, — murder and treason. Dr. Drake* 
states, that, in the town of Cincinnati, there have been but two 
convictions for murder, which took place five years after the first 
settlement ; both felons were foreigners by birth ; the one was 
pardoned, the other executed. Paupers are not entitled to sup- 
port from the township, unless they have resided a year therein, 
and are foUntl to be in want, in which case they are exposed to 
auction, and given in charge to the person who agrees to support 
them on -the lowest terms. Profane swearing, and illicit inter- 
course between the sexes, are punished by a pecuniary fine. 
26. — VOL. II. O 
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Skwety and Involuntary servitude are abolished; no indenture 
of any negro or mulatto hereafter made and executed oat of the 
state, where the term of services exceeds one year, is valid, ex- 
cept when given in the state of apprenticeship* A slave, as 
soon as he touches the soil of Ohio, is free, but he is denied the 
right of suffrage. By a statute of 1804, afterwards- amended, 
free negroes ase denied a residence in the state, unless they give 
security by bond, that neither they nor their children shall be- 
come a public charge ; arid both negroes and mulattoes are inca- 
pable of giving testimony against white persons* This last pro- 
vision is generally carried into effect, but the former, being 
considered unconstitutional, is not enforced. The blacks of 
Cincinnati, who are most numerous, are described by Dr. Drake, 
as' good-humoured, garrulous, and profligate, generally disincli- 
ned to laborious occupations, and prone to the performance of 
light and menial drudgery. Some few exercise the humbler 
trades, and sorne appear to have formed a correct conception of 
the objects and value of projrerty, and are both industrious and 
economical. A large proportion of them are reputed, and per- 
haps correctly, to be habituated to petty larceny, but no more 
than one individual has been puuished corporally, by the courts 
of justice, since the settlement of the town. 
• Religion.*— The constitution of the state declares, " that all 
men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Almighty 
God, according to the dictates of conscience; that no huoian 
authority can, in any case whatever, control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience ; that no man shall be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or to maintain any mi- 
nistry against his consent." We have not been able to ascertain 
the number of members of the different religious denominations 
in this state. That of Baptists, according to the report of their 
general convention, held at Philadelphia, in May 1817» was 
3626 ; that of churches, 67. The chief religious denominations 
are Methodists, Presb)terians, Seceders, Baptists, and New- 
lights. 

, At Cincinnati, there is a " Female Society for Charitable Par- 
poses," consisting of forty members, whose funds, raised by an- 
nual subscriptions, donations, and collections at charity sermons, 
are appropriated to the support of a mission in Louisiana, to the 
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toe of the 1 theological seminary at Princeton for the purchase of 
Bible*, and the relief of indigent individuals of ttielr own sex. 

The churches are: the Methodist Episcopal church 5 the first 
Baptist church ;' the Society of Friend* ; and the Lutheran So- 
ciety. In the Baptist congregation there is a male and female 
Society for the Support of Foreign Missions. 

The Cincinnati &ib!e Society, consisting of persons of all 
religious denominations; has for its object the distribution of the 
ticriptareg among the- poor of the Miami country. The 29th 
section -in each townshipy of the patent which bears the name of 
Symmes, was giten by th^ general government for the support, of 
religion. These tracts have been sokl on leases of 99 years, 
renewable for ever, and the annual rents divided among the 
churches according to their number. 

EdueatUfn.-~By a regulation^ the general government, one thiN 
ty-shfitbpartof the state of Ohio lias been granted for the support 
of schools; besides some townships for college education; which 
nations are under the direction of the state legislature. Of the 
lands purchased frotn the Indians, 580,000 acres have been ap- 
propriated for the establishment and support- of a university, an 
academy* schools, and public worship. The "Ohio university" 
at Athens, on a peninsula formed by the Hockhocking river, 
forty miles by land from the Ohio river, was established by an 
act of the legislature in 1801. It is under the management of 
a corporation, consisting' of thft governor of the state, the pre- 
sident of the college, and not less than tew nor more than fifteen 
trustees. The annual revenue arises frotn two townships of land, 
each six miles square, which, in 1617, yielded about 2500 dol- 
lars. This land is leased in" farms from. 100 to 160 acres, the 
rent of which is the amount dftheHnterest of the appraised value 
of the land in a natural state. Education is furnished in this 
seminary without expence. The college building, now erecting, 
is to consist of three stories. The "Miami university,* 1 esta- 
blished at Oxford^ to the West of Hie <5reat Miami; was created 
and incorporated in 1809, • The " Cincinnati university* 1 can 
scarcely be said to have an existence. The " Circulating Library 
Society" of this place, which opened in 1814, contained, two 
yean afterwards, 8000 volumes. Another society called the 
"School of Literature and the Arts," was established in- 1813, 
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In the Lancastrian seminary for tbe instruction of children of 
both sexes, 400 were admitted in less than two weeks after the 
opening of the institution, and 12,000 dollars* wete immediately 
subscribed by the inhabitants, for the erection: of the edifice, 
which, when completed, will contain 1100 persons* 
. The " Western emigrant Society" at Cincinnati has for its 
object to collect and communicate such information of every 
kind, as wonld be most useful to persons emigrating to any part 
of the western country $ and to assist such as, through sicklies* 
or other misfortune, n^ay be reduced (e extreme want. It is 
enjoined as a duty on every member* to pay particular attention 
to such emigrants as may apply to him, to give them all praetUr 
cable information, to giwd them against imposrtrens, and t*> 
render them every friendly .office in hU power* Persona f»t si 
distance, wishing to receive or conununj$atf information, must 
direct their communications to the corresponding secuetary, >!»• 
than Guilford,* 

Agriculture. — The soil, in general, h found Xo be highly 
favorable to the growth of wheat, Indian corn, rye, oats, and 
barley ; indigo and tobacco also thrive. Sonoe oUstrjcM are won-' 
derfully fruitful. At Coshoctou, on the Muskingum jriv^r, 4bQQr 
bushels of corn were produced from eighty acres,; a*4 tite eattl* 
raised on ninety apresof a similar soil were .valued at 2100 dol- 
lars. The produce of Indian corn, with good culture, is from 
sixty to a hundred bushels an acre; but the general average <tjop 
is about forty-five. That of wheat has. tat* climated at twgftty- 
two bushels per acre, though in some pjaqes it has increaafid to 
forty. The average crop of rye is about twenty -fir^ bushels per 
acre ; that of oats, thirty-five ; and of barley, thirty, in Miami 
country, the rye is only cultivated for th$ purpose of extracting 
a spirit from the grain, and the strqw sprees as : a .provender for 
horses. Barley is chiefly used as malt for. brewing. At .Qattop* 
olis, good wine is made from a native grape, which, in ause and 
flavor, resembles the French muscadiu. A yineyard of six ajjr^s, 
in the vicinity, was expected in 1817 to produce 1000 gallons oi 



• From the 19th of September to the Slst of October tan, 611 waggons 
•f emigrants passed through Easton In' Pennsylvania, principally for the 
state of Ohio | allowing six persons to each waggon, tbe whole nambrr 
would be 3006. 
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wine. Flax tad hemp aire cultivated to a considerable extent ', 
but the seed is found to be inferior to that of the Atlantic states* 

Cotton arrives at maturity in the southern parts, but is liable 
to be injured by the frost. The author of the work entitled 
"American Husbandry/' is amazed that the cultivation of mad- 
der was not introduced into the United States, and particularly 
the country of Ohio, where the rich, deep, and flexible mould, 
m so favorable to its culture, and the climate very similar to that 
of Turkey, where it is a common spontaneous production. 

Times qf some qf the principal Rural Operation. — Near the 
close of March, peas, radishes, and other annual eseulent vege- 
tables planted; about the middle of May, Indian com planted; 
last week *in June, the hay is gathered) the first week in «July, 
rye harvest; the second week, wheat harvest; the last week, 
oats reaped ; the last week of October, Indian corn gathered. 

Price vf Lands* — The general price of uncultivated lands, 
without any particular local advantages, is two dollars. This is 
the price of those belonging to the United States, which may be 
purchased; in some places, at a lower rate, for ready money. 
The alio vial' or bottom' lands, and dry fertile meadows, give the 
highest price; - The next quality are the elevated grounds pro- 
ducing hickery, Walnut, ash, elm, maple tree, honey locust, pa- 
paw, and' h'tfefcbfelrry. The third in value are those covered with 
beech, and the cheapest are tracts which produce only white and 
black oak.' ? ' 

The average price of fertile and uncultivated land in the set- 
tled portion bit the Miami Country is eight dollars; if cultivated, 
twelve; a tr&tt of land of more than 300,000 acres, situated 
between Miami rivers, which was purchased from the govern- 
ment by Mr. Symmes, of New Jersey, in 1787, for two-thirds 
of a dollar per acre, has been generally sold since that time, at 
two dollars ; ttear the principal villages of the Miami country, 
the pride is from twenty to forty dollars ; in more remote situa- 
tions} from four to eight; Improvements increase the value from 
25 to 100 per* cent. On the Sioto river bottom lands uncleared 
are valued at (We dollars. On the Ohio river, in an improved 
state, they sell from two to ten dollars per acre; farther back, 
from (wo to five ; and rough hilly lands, with a small portion of 
food land, in large tracts, from fifty cents to a dollar. 
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' In 1815, good improved land, within three miles of Cincin- 
nati, was sold from 50 to 150 dollars an acre ; but farms in a 
half improved state are frequently offered for sale from two to 
six dollars. In Hamilton county, in the south-western corner of 
the state, land in an unimproved state is from ten to twenty- 
five dollars ; and cultivated farms near Cincinnati, from thirty 

tojseventv. 

In the excellent work on American Husbandry, already noti- 
ced, signs arc given by which the purchaser may judge of the 
soil, not only in Ohio, but also in all the central and southern 
colonies. The land is good,* and there is abundance of fine tall 
red hickery trees, white chesnut, and scarlet oaks, tulip trees, 
black walnuts, locusts, mulberry, aud the value will usually be 
in proportion Do the size and straightness of those trees, and the 
absence of undeiwood. Among the signs of, bad land are pines, 
live aud water oaks, locusts, bays, liquid amber* The color and 
depth of the soil is another indication; the Mack mould on a bed 
of loam is be.6t; that on clay, good; but the light sandy tracts 
are in general bad, . miles* they are. of a dark color, and moist, 
with. good trees growing from them} in that case they may be 
excellent,, for sand* differ as much as loams. The misforttme is, 
that in America the sands are generally white and dry, and pro- 
duce little besides pines. Meadows are to be judged of by the 
height, thickness, and. luxuriance of the grass. The value of 
the marshes depends on the richness of the soil and the facility 
of draining it.— (American Husbandry, p; 304 ) 

At New Lancaster, lpts 82 feet in front, and 164 feet deep, 
bring 300 dollars ; at Zanesvilie, lots 66 in front, and containing 
a fifth of an acre, from 100 to 1000 dollars; outlots of five acres, 
from 100* to 200; at, Canton, lots QG; feet in front and 198 feet deep, 
. or a third of an acre, from 50 to 300 dollars ; at New Philadel- 
phia, on the Tuscarawa river t lots of 88 feet square sell from 20 
to 200 dollars; at Cincinnati, the price of lots, in 1817, was 
more than 200 dollars a foot, measuring on the front line; those 
possessing less local advantages, from 50 to. 100; outlots, and 
lands adjoining the town, from 500 to 1000 doliats an acre. — 
(Western Gazetteer.) 

Before the late war, the tax on lands of the first quality was 
a dollar and twenty cents per hundred acres; on those of a 
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second quality, a ddllar; and the poorest was taxed at sixty 
cents. 

At the land office of Cincinnati, public lands are sold at two 
dollars an acre, one fourth of the purchase money to be paid at 
the time of purchase, one fourth two years after, one fourth in 
three years after, and the other fourth in four years ; and if the 
whole is not paid at the expiration of the fifth year, the land re* 
verts to the United States. The smallest quantity disposed of is 
a quarter section of 160 acres. 

The price -of jel horse is from forty to eighty dollars 5 of a cow 
from ten to twelve ; a sheep, two. 

Manufactures* — At Cincinnati there are various manufactures 
of cotton and wool, and a steam-mill has been erected, of seventy 
horse power, on a rock on the beach of the river. The building 
is eighty- seven by sixty- two feet, and 1 10 in height. The walls 
are ten feet thick. The expence of building was 120,000 dol- 
lars. There are six pair of stones, and when in complete ope- 
ration it will grind 1000 barrels of flour per week. There is also 
a steam saw- qi ill, of twenty horse power, which cuts about 800 
feet per hour. There is a cotton and woollen factory $ the former 
with 3300 spindles, the latter with 400. There are, besides, 
lour cotton- spinning establishments, the whole number of spindles 
about 1500* A woollen manufactory, producing sixty yards of 
broad doth per day, commenced in 18 15. There are two ex- 
tensive rope walks, and two glass factories. The " Cincinnati 
Manufacturing Company" have extensive* stores above the mouth 
of Mill creek. At Zanesville an association has been formed, 
under the name of the " Zanesville Canal and Manufacturing 
Company," for manufactures of iron, cotton, wool, hemp, flax, 
paper, &c. The machinery of the woollen manufactory at 
Stenbenvijle is also moved by steam ; and New Lisbon, Chilli- 
cothe, Marietta, Worthington, have also made considerable 
progress in manufactures and the mechanical arts. Coarse linen 
and yarn are now articles of exportation. 

In IS 11 the general assembly of the state enacted, that each 
person who had a family should be allowed to keep twelve sheep, 
and that their wool, and all the yarn and cloth manufactured by 
them, should be exempt from all attachment, distresses, or exe- 
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cations* Thd gross vatoe of all thase manufactures, according 
to the marshal's return, was estimated at 2,894,290 dollars. 

Commerce. — The external trade of the state passes through 
the channel of the Ohio river, and by the! Mississippi to New 
Orleans, with the exception of a small portion of tWe northern 
parts which finds a market at Lake Erie.* The exports consist 
of Soar, pork, bacon, and lard, whisky, peach brandy, beer, 
and porter, pot and pearl ashes, cheese, soap, arid candles, heiup 
and spun yarn, boards of walnut, cherry and blue ash, fata from 
-the waters of the Great Miami, Wabash, and Matanee. 

The imports consist of goods from the East Indies, Europe, 
and New England, and manufactures of the middle states, which 
are transported 300 miles across the mountains from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. From Louisiana are imported the commercial 
productions of that country, sugar and molasses, cotton, rice, 
and salted hides. From the Missouri territory lead, peltry, and 
skins ; from Tenessee and Kentucky, cotton^ tobacco, saltpetre, 
and marble; from. Pennsylvania and Virginia, iron in the bar, 
rolled or cast form, nails, millstones, glass-ware. 



INDIANA. 

■ 

Situation and Boundaries,— The state of Indiana is situated 
between 37° 50* aud 42* 10' of north latitude, and between 7" 
40' and 10 45' west longitude from Washington, It is bounded 
on the south by the river Ohio; north by the parallel of 42° 10', 
which passes through Lake Michigan, ten mHes beyond its 
southern extremity; east by die state of Ohio; and west by the 
Illinois territory, from which it is separated by the Wabash river 
from it* mouth to Vincennes, and from Vincennes northward by 
a Meridian line. Its form is pretty nearly a parallelogram ; its 
length from north to south being about 284 railed, and its mean 
breadth about 155. 

Jrea.— 39,000 square miles, or 24,960,000 acres. 



* Id the new settlements oo the Ohio river there are vessels with cabins 
fitted up like a shop, and furnished with goods of all kinds, which are given 
in exchange for the produce of the plantations. Their arrival is aoooaoced 
by the sonnd of a horn, or conch shell.— SutcliJTs Travels. 
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Aspect of the Country and Nature of theSoiL—Tbe surface, 
from the falls of the Ohio to the Wabash, is broken and uneven, 
being traversed by a range of hills called the " Knobs/' which * 
rise to the height of 400 or 500 feet above their base. From this , 
range is a level surface, called the "Flat Woods/' seventy miles 
in breadth, extending to the Ouitanon country. Along all the 
principal streams, except the Ohio, there is a tract of rich alluvial 
soil, without timber, which terminates in meadow lands, rising 
from thirty to a hundred feet above the former, adorned with 
cqpsQS4>f beautiful shrubs, aud bounded by lofty forests. In the 
summer season these meadows are covi&ed with a luxuriant growth : 
of herbage, rroo}$ix to eight feet high. The common depth of the. 
soil is from two to three feet ; but along the Wabash, in forming 
wells, it was found to be twenty-two feet, and underneath a stra- 
tum of fine white sand was discovered. The lands on White 
river are hilly, broken, and in some parts stony ; but exceedingly - 
well watered. • From the mouth of Big Miami to Blue river, a 
range of hills, intersected by streams, runs near to and parallel , 
with the Ohio. Below Blue river, the country is level, and co- 
vered with heavy timber. Between the Wabash river and Lake 
Michigan, there is a champaign country, chiefly meadow, inter- 
sected by forests of fine trees, abounding in swamps and inland 
lakes, the sources of numerous streams. From the south, bank of 
the St. Joseph river extend rich meadow lands, from one to ten 
miles in breadth, and of variable length ; the soil is dry, being at 
least 100 feet above high water. The soil around the sources of 
Eel river, Panther's creek, and St. Joseph of the Miami, and be- - 
tween the two extreme branches of the Wabash, is generally low 
and swampy, but interspersed with tracts of good soil. The 
orerffowing of the rivers is very extensive; and, as most of them 
have a winding course, they water one half more of the country- 
than if they ran in a straight line. General Harrison, who tra- 
versed this country in every direction, remarks, " that the finest 
country in all the western world is that which is bounded east- 
wardly by the counties of Wayne, Franklin, and part of Dear- 
bom, ^Switzerland, and Jefferson ; westward by the tract called 
the New Purchase ; and extending northwardly some small dis-, 
tancc beyond the Wabash. This tract, containing perhaps 

26. — vol. ii. p - 
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10,000,000 of aeres, is principally the property of the Miami 
tribe of InAians ; part of it of the Miamia and Delaware*, ft 
includes all the head waters of the White river, aad the branches 
of the Wabash which fatt ia firm the sooth and sooth-east. 

Clbnate+— in all the high country the climate h particularly 
healthy ; hot in the low alluvial sent, formed of decaying vegeta- 
ble substances, the air i» unfriendly to hearth. The winter is 
mtMcr, tfnd much shorter, than in the northern states. The 
fine weather generally condones to Christmas, and spring com- 
mence* abort the middle of February. The peach blossoms 
about the 1st of March, and the woods are green by the 10th of 
April, fiat seme winters are much colder. In that of 1815 the 
frost eonthtoed two or three weeks ; the snow was from six to 
nine inches deep; and the ice of the Wabash, in many places, 
was strong enoogh to be passed over* Apple, cherry, and peach 
trees thrive well } tobacco also thrives as well here as in Virginia. 
The Vine and sweet potatoe are cultivated at New Switzerland 
and Vevay. Below Ooitanon, in latitude 40° 20, the climate is 
mild. Above the sources of the Wabash, where the north and 
and north-westerly winds prevail, the winters are much more 
severe. The reed cane grows as high op as the mouth of the 
Big Miami. Cotton is raised at Vincennes, Princeton, Harmony, 
and m the settlements below the mouth of Andersen ; though it 
does not grow to perfection above the thirty- first degree of lati- 
tude* 

Rivers. — This state is watered by the riven Ohio and Wa- 
bash, and their numerous branches ; the southern parts by the 
former, ever a distance of 47*2 miles, following its course from 
the entrance of the Big Miami to that of the Wabash, The 
principal branches of the Ohio are— 1. Tanner's creek, which 
rises in the flat woods to the south of Brookvilte ; and running 
a course of thirty miles, falls in below Lawrenceborgb, where it 
is thirty yards wide. 2. Lougbery's creek, forty miles in length, 
and fifty yards wide at its entrance, falls in eleven miles below 
the Big Miami. 3* Indian creek, called also Indian Kentucky, 
and by the Swiss, Venoge, rises in the hills near the south fork 
of White river, forty- five miles north-east of Vevay, and falls in 
eight miles below the mouth of Kentucky river. It forms the 
southern limit of the Swiss settlement 4. Wyandot creek issue* 
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from the hlHs whidh extend in a transverse direcfci&r Iron! • near 
the mouth of Blue river to the Muddy foA of Whfll river, and 
joins the Ohio at about an equal distance between the WUs and 
Blue river. 5. Big Blue river ? so named from the o&tdr of its 
waters, rises farther north, near the south fork of White rureiv, 
runs fifty miles south-west, and then, taking a southern direction, 
enters the Ohio thirty-two mites below the mouth of Salt fivas. 
h is about fifty yards in breadth, and is navigable forty miles Co 
a rift, which, if removed, would esttend it farther ten or twelvfe 
miles. 6. little Blue river, forty yards wide, has its entrance 
thirteen mites below the former. 7. Anderson*^ river, which 
joins the Ohio sixty miles farther down, is the' most considerable 
stream below Blue -river and the Wabash. Besides these, tkeie 
are several creeks, but none of great length. The current of «U 
these streams is pretty rapid, and their waters are good. « The 
Wabash, which waters the middle and western parts -of thte 
state, rises from two sources near the eastern boundary Urn, 
about 100 mitles from Lake Erie, and runs across the state In «i 
south-western and southern course of above 500 mites, discharg- 
ing its waters into the Ohio in latitude 3?» 21'. The principal 
upper branch of the Wabash has its source two toiles east of old 
Fort St. Mary's; another, called Little river, rises seven miles 
south of Fort Wayne, and enters about eighty miles feeto# the 
St. Mary's Portage; a third, the MassassinWay, rises in Dftrke 
county, state of Ohio ; a fourth, Eel river, issues froiti several 
lakes and ponds eighteen miles west of Fort Wayne, and enters 
the Wabash eight mites below the mouth of the former,\ which 
unites five miles beldw the mouth of Little river. White river, 
the largest branch of the Wabash, is 260 hriles in length. At 
the distance of thirty-five miles from its month, (sixteen mites 
below Vincennes,) it divrdes mto.twb branches, which water the 
south-eastern parts of the state below the fortieth degree of 
latitude. Ilie northern, called the Drift Wood branch, inter- 
locks with the north fork of White water, mid with '• the Still 
water of the Big Miami. The southern, known by the name of 
Muddy Fork, rises between the West fork of .the White water, 
Hie Northern fork has a branch, called Tea-kettle, which ex* 
tends from its junction, twenty mhVs' above that of the two 
principal forks, across the intervening surface. During the pa* 
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riod of higruvater, both the branches of the White river are boat** 
ble to the Qstaace of 130 miles* The Petoka river has it* source 
near that of the southern branch of White river, with which it 
runs parallel at the distance of ten or twelve miles ; and, after a 
course of seventy- five, it joius the Wabash, twenty miles below 
Vincenues, Decke river, a short winding stream, which comes 
from the north-east, fails in about half way between Viocennes 
and White river* Little river, from the French name La Petite 
Riviere, comes also from the north-east, and enters a little above 
Vincennes. , The St Marie, from the same quarter, is fifty miles 
•long, and enters eighteen miles above Vincenues; and,^ eighteen 
miles higher, is Rocky river, which is 100 yards wide at its 
mouth; it has several large branches. Another Little river, 
which comes from the ^outh east, from near the sources of 
Rocky river, is the only stream from this last which enters from 
the left, to the distance of seventy miles. Pomme river, which 
rises to the north of the head branches of White water, comes 
from the south-east, and falls in twenty miles below the mouth 
of Massassinway. Richard's creek, ten miles below on the right 
side, is a considerable stream ; and about an equal distance far- 
ther sooth is Rock river, from the north-west, which passes 
through a broken country. Eight miles farther down is the 
Tippacanoe, which has its source about twenty miles west of 
Fort Wayne, k Several of its branches, issuing from lakes 
swamps, and ponds, communicate with the St. Joseph's of the 
Miami of the lakes. Farther south are several streams coming 
from the west or north-west, running at the distance of from 
ten to fifteen miles frojn each other ; the Pine and Red Wood 
creeks, Rejoicing, or Vermillion Jaune, Little Vermillion, Era- 
bliere, Ducbat, and Brouette. White Water River, so called 
from the transparency of its waters, runs across the south-east- 
ern parts of the state in its cdOrse to the Great Miami, and is 
said to water nearly a million of acres of fine land ; it is mora 
than 100 yards wide; its western branch interlocks with those of 
White river. The north-eastern parts of the state are .watered 
by the St. Joseph's of the Miami of the lakes, which has its 
source about sixty miles north west of Fort Wayne, above which 
it forms a junction with the St. Mary's? and its remote branches 
interramify with those of the Raisin and Black rivers, the St. 
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Joseph of Lake Michigan, and Eelrtver. The bordets adjoining 
the Michigan territory are watered by the head branches of the 
river Ratson of Lake Erie, the branches of Black river, and the 
St. Joseph of Lake Michigan. The branches of f he latter have 
a communication with those of Eel riter. The north-western 
puts are watered by several streams flowing into Lake Michi- 
gan; the rivefs* Chemin, Big and Little Kenttomic; the Thea- 
kiki, Kickapoo* and many smaller streams. 

Lotos.*— The upper parts of this state are diversified with a 
number of lakes, thirty-eight of which, delineated on the latest 
maps, tire from two to ten miles in length ; and the whole num- 
ber is said to exceed a hundred- Some are found to h*ve two 
outlets, into the lakes on one side, and inta the Mississippi on 
the other. Most of these small lakes are situated between the 
sources of the two St. Joseph's, Black river, Raisin, Tippa- 
canoe, and Eel rivers. 

Extent qf Haohgabte Waters.-** The Ohio river washes** the 
southern boundary of Indiana, for the distance of 472 miles ; the 
Wabash.fs navigable 470; White river and its forks, 160; Petoka, 
30; Blue river, 40; Whitewater, 40 ; Rocky river, 45 ; Pomme, 
30; Masaassiaway, 45; Eel and Little rivers, 60; western 
tributaries of the Wabash, 330 ; St. Joseph's of the Miaiqi and 
Panther's creek, 75 ; Elkhart and part of St. Joseph's of Lake 
Michigan,- 10Q; Oreat and Little Kennomic, 120; Chemin river, 
40 ; Chicago and Kickapoo, 80 ; Theakiki and parts of Fox, 
Plein, and Illinois, 300; southern coast of lake Michigan, 50. 
Iu all, 2487* 

Minerals. — Silver ore is said to have been discovered at a 
place about twenty-eight miles above Ouitanon, on the northern 
side of the Wabash ; copperas on the high bank of Silver creek, 
about two miles from its mouth ; iron ore on White river, and 
other places. Between White river and New Lexington, the 
wells are so impregnated with copperas; that they blacken linen; 
sad being considered by the inhabitants as very unwholesome, 
several of them have on this account abandoned their habita- 
tions. A chalybeate spring, containing sulphur and iron, near 
Jeffersonville, is much frequented. GoaJ.— Mr. Hutchins states, 
M that, the hills are replenished with the best coal; that there is 
plenty of swinestone and freestone ; blue, yellow, and white clay, 
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for glassworks and pottery/* There is a coal mine a little below 
the forks of white river. 

Salt Springs.— Some valuable salt springs have teen disco- 
vered on tlie Wabash river, and also on Salina creek, which are 
leased by the government of the United States to contractors, 
who are obliged not to receive more for salt than half a dollar a 
bushel at the works; but through the agency of private copart- 
ners, it is not sold at the storehouses for less tflian two* dollars. 
Near the town of New Lexington, at the depth of 520 feet, the 
salt wells give from three to four bushels of salt to the hundred 
gallons of water. These works are the property of General Mac- 
Tarland. Glauber's salt, or sulphate of potash, has been lately 
found in a cave situated twelve miles from the Ohio river, and 
about the same distance west of New Albany. The quantity is 
so great as to promise an inexhaustible supply. Epsom salt (sul- 
phate of magnesia) has been also found in a cave about thirty- 
five, leagues from Louisville; and saltpetre exists in certain caves 
in the neighbourbood. A section of land of 160 acres, contain- 
ing these treasures, was purchased at two dollars an acre. 

Forest Trees and Shrubs, — Mr. Hutchins remarks, that the 
timber on the Wabash river is large, high, and in such variety, 
that almost all the different kinds growing upon the Ohio, and 
its branches, (but with a greater proportion of black and white 
mulberry trees,) may be found here. The natural meadows are 
intersected by narrow woods, containing oak, ash, maple, locust, 
poplar, plum, and the crab-apple tree. On tbe outside of these 
meadows oak abounds, and grows to a great size. The principal 
trees on the branches of White river are white oak, hickery, and 
black walnut. Tbe hills of Whitewater river terminate in a level 
and rich country, thickly wooded with oak, walnut, beech, ash, 
elm, hickery, maple, sugar tree, &c. Oh Silver creek, Canerun, 
and other branches of the Ohio, and the south fork of White 
river, hickery and oak abound. The banks of Blue river are also 
covered with oak and locust ; the neighbouring hills with black 
walnut, oak, bicker)*, ash, sugar maple; the low intervening 
grounds with bass-wood, papaw, honey-locust, buck-eye', and 
spice-wood, with the wild vine, and various shrubs. Along the 
borders of Whitewater river, ginseng grows to an uncommon 
size ; on the poor soil of the spurs of the hills, tbe columbo root 
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abounds. The cane grows to the south of the ridge of hills, 
which 'extend from the falls of the Ohio to those of the Wabash, 
above the mouth of White ri^er, and in some places as far north 
as the mouth of the Big Miami. An extraordinary phenomenon 
is met with in this country ia the woods along White river,— »' 
natural wells, from ten to fifteen feet deep, formed by the decay 
of the trunks and roots of large sycamore trees. 

<<4aimaZfe-— -The woods abound with deer. Bears and wolves 
are also numerous. Of the feathered race of game, wild turkeys, 
ducks, and pigeons, swarm in the woods, and on the waters of 
tlie northern-parts. The rattlesnake and copperhead snake infest 
the woody country, but are seldom seen in the low lands, 
ifa/ie**— Of the fish which inhabit the rirers, we find no parti- 
cular account- The Great Kennomic of Lake Michigan is sukl 
to furnish the Indians with an inexhaustible supply. 

Population. — 

In 1800 the population amounted to 4,8*75 

1810 24,520 of whom 28? were »l»ve»» 

1815 ' 68,784 

According to the numeration of 1810 there were 23,890 whites. 

237 slaves. 
393 free blacks. 

24,520 
Increase ia fire years, 44,264 

The settlements extend chiefly along the Ohio, the branches 
of the Big Miami, the Wabash, and the Whitewater river. The 
most ancient and most populous part of the state is Knox county, 
on tte east side of the Wabash river, and watered by several of 
its branches, the Decke, White river, Little river, St. Mary's, 
Busaeron, Racoon, and Ambush creeks. It contains 20,000 
acres of the best meadow and alluvial land. 

Cbratsfafion.— Indiana was under a territorial government till 
1816* Agreeably to an act of congress, of 16th April that year, 
a convention was held at Corydon, on the 29tb of June, con- 
sisting of forty- one delegates, chosen by allthe male citizens of 
the state who were twenty-one years of age, had paid taxes, 
and resided a year in the territory* These delegates framed the 
constitution of the state. 

The first article declares, that all power is inherent in the 
people, that all free governments are founded on their authority, 
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and instituted for their peace, safety, and happiness ; and that, 
for the advancement of these ends, they have, at all times, an 
unalienable and indefeasible right to alter or reform their go- 
vernment as they may deem proper ; that all men have a natural 
right to worship God according to the dictates of their own con* 
sciences ; that no man shall be compelled to attend any place of 
worship, or to maintain any ministry against his consent; that 
no preference shall be given by law to any religious sect; that no 
religious test shall be required as a qualification to any office of 
trust or profit ; that .elections shall be free and equal ; the right 
of trial by jury inviolate in all civil cases where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed the sum of twenty dollars, and in all cri- 
minal cases, except in petit misdemeanours, which shall be 
punishable by fine only, not exceeding three dollars, in such 
manner as the legislature may prescribe by law. AH persons, 
their houses, papers, and effects, to be secure against unreason* 
able searches and seizures. The printing-presses to be free to 
every person. In all indictments for libels, the jury shall decide 
upon the law and the facts ; that all courts shall be open ; that 
no person arrested or confined in jail, shall be treated with un- 
necessary rigor ; that all persons shall be bailable by sufficient 
sureties, unless for capital offences, when the proof is evident or 
the presumption great, and that excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired. That the privilege of the right of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless in case of rebellion or invasion, nor 
then, unless the public safety require it. No. ex post facto law, 
nor any law impairing the validity of contracts, shall «ver be 
made, and no conviction shall work corruption of blood, nor for- 
feiture of estate* The people to have a right to assemble toge- 
ther in a peaceable manner, to consult for the public good, to 
instruct their representatives, and apply to the legislature for a 
redress of grievances. The people to have a right to bear arms 
for the defence of themselves and the state ; the military to be 
kept in strict subordination to the civil power ; no soldier to be 
quartered in any house without the consent of the owner, in time 
of peace. The legislature not to grant any title of nobility, or 
hereditary distinction, nor to create any office^ the appointment 
to which shall be for a longer term than good behaviour. 
Emigration from the state not to be prohibited. These. rights 
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ire to remain for ever inviolably and in order to guard against 
any encroachments thereon, are excepted out of the general 
power* of government* 

The legislative authority is vested in a general assembly, con* 
sating of a senate and house of representatives, both elected by 
th& pebple* The number of representatives to be fixed by the 
general assembly, according to the number of white male inha* 
bitants above twenty-one years of age in each county, and never 
to bfe less than twenty-five, nor greater .than thirty-six, until the 
number of tohite male inhabitants, above twenty*one years of 
age, shall be 22,000; and after that takes, place, in such ratks 
that the Whole number of representatives shall never be less than 
36, nor exceed 100. An enumeration of the white male inha- 
bitants, above the age erf twenty- one years, to be made in thfc 
year 1820, and every subsequent term of five years. The repre- 
sentatives to be chosen annually by the qualified electors of each 
county respectively, oil the first Monday of August. The qua- 
lifications of representatives are, td have attained the age of 
twenty-one yt*ars ; to be a citizen of the United States, and an 
inhabitant of the state; to have resided within the limits of the 
county in which he is chosen, one year next preceding his elec- 
tion, and to have paid state or county taxes* 

The senators to be chosen on the first monday of August; .for 
three years, by the qualified voters for representatives; to be di- 
vided intd three ddssta, which are to be renewed in succession 
aimtiaHy. The number of senators never to be less than one* 
third, nor more than one-half of the number of representatives* 
The qualifications of a senator are, 1. To have attained the age 
of twenty-five years. 2. To be a citizen of the United States, 
and to have resided two years, preceding the election, in the 
state, and the last twelve months in the county or district, unless 
absent on public business. 3. To have paid state or county tax. 
Two thirds of each house constitute a quorum, but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and compel the attend*- 
auce of absent members. The members of both houses to be 
privileged from -arrest during the session of the general assembly, 
except in cases of treacbn, felony, or breach of the peace. Botft 
houses to be open except in cases requiring secrecy. Bills may 
originate in either house, subject to alteration, amendment, or 

26. — VOL. II. Q 
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ejection in the other, except -bills for raising revenue, which 
shall originate in the house of representatives. No person hold- 
ing any office under the authority of the president of the United 
States, or of the state, except militia officers, are eligible to a 
seat in either brancfi of the general assembly, unless be tesign 
his office previous to his election t nor can any member of either 
branch of the general assembly be eligible to any office during 
the time for. which he is elected, the appointment of which is 
vested in the general assembly. An accurate statement of the 
receipts and expenditure of the public money to be published 
with the laws at every annual session of the general assembly. 
•The governor and all civil officers of the state are liable to remo- 
val from office, on impeachment for, or conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanours ; and to in- 
dictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 
The general assembly meets on the first monday in December. 

The governor is chosen by the qualified electors, (on the first 
tnonday in August, at the places where they respectively vote for 
representatives,) for the term of three years, and cannot hold 
this office longer than six years in any term of nine yean. The 
qualifications are, 1. To be thirty years of age. 2. To have been 
a citizen of the United States ten years : and resided in the state 
five years next preceding his election, unless absent on public 
business. The salary of the governor neither to be increased 
nor diminished during the term for which he shall have been 
elected. He is -commander-in-chief of the 'army and navy of the 
state, and of the militia, except when celled into the service of 
the United States ; but he is not to command in person, except 
advised so to do by a resolution of the general assembly. By 
and with the consent of the senate, he is authorized to appoint 
and commission all officers, the appointment of which is not 
otherwise directed by the constitution. He has power to fill up 
vacancies in offices, the appointment of which is vested in the 
governor and senate, or in the general assembly. To remit fine^ 
and forfeitures ; grant reprieves and pardons, except in cases of 
impeachment ; to convene the general assembly on extraordinary 
-occasions ; to approve and sign every bill, or to return it to the 
house with his objections for re-consideration. In case of death 
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er resignation, bis junctions are exercised by the lieutenant- go- 
vernor. 

The secretary of, state is chosen by the joint ballot of both 
houses of the .general assembly, for the term of four years, and 
ii commissioned by the governor. The treasurer and, auditor for 
three yean. > A sheriff and coroner aie elected annually in each 
county, by the qualified electors; they, .continue in office two 
years, and are not eligible more then four, in any term of six 
year*. .-, ; ....,_.. , 

The constitution may be revised, .amended, or changed by a 
convention* te -beheld, every twelfth year for that purpose, if a 
majority rtftrm. qualified electors* at the, general election of go- 
vernor, vote jn favor of this measure, (Arf. 9.) Slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude^ can never be introduced into the state, e$- 
ceptfor. the punishment, of crimes, whereof the party shall haw 
been duly convicted, and no indenture of any negro or . mulatto 
hereafter made and executed, out; of the. bounds of this state* 
can be of any validity within the state. , „- 

By the. 9th Article .of the Constitution, the. general assembly 
i) authorized to grunt lands for the support of seminaries and 
public schools ;.«nd,.JO[8oan as circumstances permit, they are 
to provide for, a general system of education, ascending in a re- 
gular gradation from township schools to a state -university, in 
which education shall be afforded gratis, and . be open equally to 
ail. The sums paid by persons as an .equivalent, for militia duty, 
and also penal fines afe to be. Applied up the, support of county se- 
minaries, la laying off a new. county, the- general assembly is to 
reserve, at least, 10, per cent, out of the proceeds of the sale of 
town lots, in the seat of justice of such. county, for the use of a \ 
public library therein. ' ■; ■.--,! ■' 

Article 10th prohibits the incorporation of auy other banks 
than the state bank and itu branches, j 

Judiciary. — The. judicial power is vested in a supreme court, 
in circuit courts,, and such other inferior courts, as the general 
assembly may, from time to time, erect and. establish,. The su- 
preme court to consist of three judges^ any two of whom shall 
form a quorum, and. shall have appellate jurisdiction only, co- 
extensive with the limits, of .the state. The general assembly 
may give to this court original jurisdiction in capital cases, mid 
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cases in chancery, where the president of the circuit • court nay 
be interested or prejudiced. 

Agriculture.-- The soil is well adapted to maize, wheat, oats, 
rye, hemp, and tobacco. On the best lands the average produce 
of Indian corn is said to be from fifty to sixty busheb per mere; 
that of wheat about fifty, the bushel weighing fifty»eigbt pounds. 
In many places the land is toe rich for this gvajn; which, though 
it does not become smutty* is not so good as in the state of New 
York. It is never killed, however, by the cold in winter. - The 
culture of the vine has been successfully introduced by a colony 
of Swiss emigrant*, established at New Switzerland, hi the 
year 181 1, 2700 gallons of wine were produce*! from a surface of 
twenty acres, and is found to be of a good quality* The grapes 
which have succeeded best are those from - the Cape of Good 
Hope and the. island of Madeira. Those of the country give 
wine of a tolerable good quality. Hotchins remarked, "that 
grapes, with a thin black skin, grow in the greatest abundance, 
of which the inhabitants in the interior ntake a sufficient quan- 
tity of well- tasted red. wine for their own consumption/ 1 "That 
large and good hops are found in many places, and the lands are 
particularly adapted to the cultivation of rice. All European 
fruits, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
melons, &c thrive well. Cotton and the sweet potatoe are cul- 
tivated in the southern parts. The country is admirably fitted 
for rearing cattle and swine, having great abundance of acorns 
and roots on which they feed. The animals which are most in* 
jurious to agriculture in this prolific country are squirrels, motes> 
and mice. The mole is' particularly so in meadows and corn 
fields, where the grain begins to shoot/' 

Price of Land.— In 1792 the French inhabitants of Vincennes 
gave their lands in exchange for goods, at the rate of thirty cents 
an acre. They were sold in 1786 at two- dollars. The tract 
called " Harrison^ Purchase,'* situated between the White river, 
Wabash, and Rocky river, and containing upwards of 3,000,000 
of acres, was sold from four to thirty dollars an acre, after the 
reservation of the most fertile parts, given as a donation to the 
officers who had served on the Niagara frontier. The lands of 
the settlement of New Switzerland were purchased at twa dol- 
lars, in 1805 ; the lands of Harrison village, on the north sida 
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of White Water, are valued at between forty and sixty dollars 
an acre. In the town of VJneennes balding lots sell at from 50 
to 1000 dollars a lot. The land offices in this state are, one at 
Vineeanes, on the Wabash, the other at Jeffersonville, on the 
Ohio. 

lateral, improved lands, or forms oF fifteen or twenty acres, 
wkfc* log-house, can b* purchased from eight to ten dollars an 

The memitfactoWj in 1610, amounted to 196,532 dollars, 
*)«btfii) ankles, valued at 6 1 , 108 dollars, 

Yooiftaa, cotton* harness, ant iaxea <l*th», 109,092 Joltars. 

I860 spinning wheels. 

1856 looms, 

NaHt, ffeusMB 91,000, «■ '• - ' -' - 4,d0& s 

|*aj*«r,4***4, • -*-■* • « - - ***> 

^4i^P^ - - • - - - 1M?0 
Wfn«ffr6m grapes, barrels 96,. - . . $,000 
Gton^owder, * - *- "'*• • • 1,806 



Usa^jaUHst . 

Mapleiu^ar, pounds 50*000. . . t . 

JMatmer.? ansl Character.— -Indira is. but recently settled j tyut 
many of the settlers are of a respectable class, and their manners 
are more refined than could be expected in. a place when society 
is but in its infancy. They are sober and industrious,; drunken- 
ness is rare, and quarrelling rare V proportion Tfjey set a high 
value on the right of personal resistance to aggression. They 
possess great energy of character; and, though they respect the 
laws generally, do not hesitate sometimes Jo (egress what thej 
consider a public injury, by a more summary mo^ of proceed* 
ing. They ire, however, friendly and obliging. Insanity is 
scarcely known, either in this, or the other western states, The 
inhabitants of Vincennes, who are chiefly, of French extraction, 
are neat and cleanly, and still retain traces of French good- 

breediqg. ..-'.«• 

Religion. — The number of Baptists, the denomination which 
prevails in Indiana, wap stated in the general report of May 1817 
to be 2474 j the number of churches, 67* We have not been 
able to ascertain the number beioq&uig Ux other sects* 
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KENTUCKY* . 

Situation and Boundaries. — Kentucky is situated between 36* 
30* and 39* 10' of north latitude, and between 4» '48' and 12' 
20* west longitude from Washington. It is bounded dn the north 
by the river Ohio, which separates it from the state of Indiana ' 
and the Illinois territory; south, by Virginia and Tennessee; east, 
by Virginia; west, by the Mississippi river, which separates it 
from the Missouri territory. Its greatest length from east to 
west is 328 miles; its greatest breadth from north to south 183 
miles; its least breadth about 40 miles. 
Area. — 40,1 10 square miles,, or 25,670,000 meres* . » . *- 
Aspect of the Country, and Nature oftheSotL—The chain of 
Cumberland, or Green Laurel mountains; stretches along the south- 
eastern parts of the state, forming the line 6( boundary to the 
distance of nearly eighty miles. Near these mountains the country 
is hilly, broken, and uneven ; in other parts it is generally level. 
The soil is of a dark color, and light, but amazingly fertile. The 
subsoil is a stiff clay, which throughout the whole level country 

• * * * 

reposes on a bed of limestone, the depth of which varies from 
one to fifteen feet. The country, in its natural state, is covered 
with immense forests, except a tract of natural meadow, from 
sixty to seventy miles in length, and from fifty to sixty in breadth, 
known by the name of " Barrens," over which nature has spread 
the most luxuriant herbage. From the mouth of the Ohio to 
the junction of Big Sandy river, the alluvial soil, or "bottoms," 
is about a mile in breadth, and covered, in its natural state, with 
Tieayy timber.' An extensive tract, hear Big Sandy and .Green 
rivers, towards the eastern counties, including an area of 150 
Ynites long, and from 50 to 100 broad, is the most fertile part of 
the whole stated and is perhaps not surpassed in riches In any 
other country. The grounds have a gentle undulation, the an- 
gle of descent nowhere exceeding twenty- eight degrees. There 
are no marshes or swamps. It is watered by fine springs, and by 



• In the Indian language, Kentucky or river of blood, so named on ac- 
count of tue bloody wan bat ween the natives of that country and other ca- 
tions. 
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the running streams of Little Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, and 
Salt rivenj. The soil is of a friable nature, generally black ; in 
some parts of a reddish hue, or the color of ashes, and from one 
to twenty feet in depth. In the elevated parts it is more fertile 
than in the vallies, and especially near the borders of the streams* , 
The trees which it produces are ot a small growth, and so thinly 
set, that there are not more than twenty to an acre on the plains 
There is no underwood nor- shrub, except the wild grape vine, 
whick entwines the trees. The eastern and south-eastern parts 
of the state, along the, borders of Virginia and Tennessee, where 
several of the- rivers have their sources, are broken into hills, 
ridges, and deep vallies, by spurs of the Alleghany and Cumber* 
land mountains. The whole surface is' here well wooded, parti- 
cularly in the deep glens and coves, which run 'from one to fifty 
acres in extent, with a level surface, where the poplar grows to 
tiie size of eight feet in diameter, intermixed with lofty cane* 
Between, the rolling fork of Salt river and Green river, including 
forty miles square, and along great and Little Barren rivers, the 
soil is less fertile. The couutry called the " Barrens," lying be* 
tween Green and Cumberland rivers, was considered by the first 
settlers as of. little value; and the legislature being of the same 
opinion, passed an act, in the year 1800, granting every actual 
settler a lot of 400 acres. This offer encouraged several farmers 
to make trial of the soil, which was found to produce grain of « 
good quality, tobacco, cotton, indigo, and a variety of esculent 
plants. The woods afford a fine range for cattle ; and the 09k 
being -very. abundant, furnishes mast for hogs. Along the Cum- 
berland river the soil, is not so subject to inundation as the bor- 
ders of the Ohio. • It consists of a gravelly clay, or loam, of a 
bright reddish color, except in places covered with poplar, where 
it is of an ash color. So very productive is this tract, that it is 
said to be capable of yielding 100 bushels of corn per acre. 
The trees of the Barrens are oak, chestnut, trickery, gum, .pop* 
lor, and cucumber. In most of the counties the oak predomi- 
nates. \" . 

Gottemff*-— The subterraneous caverns in this couutry have at- 
tracted much attention, and are described as some of the most ex- 
traordinary natural curiosities of thekind in the world. They axe, 
besides,: of considerable importance in a commercial point of 
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Tiew, (6c the Quantity of nitre they *fibrd. Tjie great cave near 
Crooked creek is supposed to contain k million pounds 
• This great cave has two mouths, or etittances* 646 yards dis- 
tant from each other> tod about 150 yards from a large creek, 
above which the floor is elevated 80 feet. The average height of 
the areh k 10 feet ; in some places it rises to 50 or 60. The 
mean breadth is 40 ; in some parts it extends to 70 br 80 feet, 
and the ioor resembles a public road. Another cavern, in War- 
ren county, stiU more extensive, has been lately discovered. 
The entrance is by a descent of forty feet, which leads to a pas- 
sage from 40 to 50 feet in height, tod 30 in width, to the dis- 
tance of forty rods, when it Contracts to five fcet.in height, and 
almost double the width ; after which it expands to 90 or 40 in 
width, and 80 in height, and continues of these dimensions 
about a mile ; thence it is 40 feet in width* and 60 in height, 
to the distance of two miles from the entrance, After which the 
passage rises from 60 to 100 feet hi height, and preserves nearly 
the same width a mile, in a western direction, and afterwards 
south-west, to the distance of six miles from the entrance, where 
it expands into an area of more than eight acrefc extent, with an 
arch of solid stone 100 f?et high. From this immense vault, 
called the '< Chief City," ate five passages, from 60 to 100 feet 
iA width, and from 4ft to 80 in perpendicular height, one of 

* which runs in a southern direction for more thto two miles; ano- 
ther east, and then north, for more than this distance, comtnu- 
nfcatmg with another that opens irito the great area. In a 
northern and parallel direction with the one first described, ano- 
ther, after the distance of two miles, expands into a fine arch, 
the centre of which is elevated 200 feet above the surface. From 
this a passage of about 900 yards in length, leads to a third 
area, about 200 feet square, and fifty in height ; and near the 
extremity of this passage, from a rock thirty feet high, a fine 
stream of water issues, which failing on broken fragments of 
stone, sinks from the view. Returning about the distance of 
100 yards, another avenue, with a rugged .floor, runs in a south- 
em direction more than a mile, and, passing over a steep emi- 
nent* of about 60 yards, opens into another area, of which the 

, arch covers about sifc acnes. The extremity of this last passage 
is about ten mites from the entrance into the cave, and four from 
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the fiftt great cave, from which a fifth passage, leading in. a 
south-eastern direction of 900 yards, opens into a level surface -of 
four agrea eXteut* strewed with broken limestone* From a pas- 
sage which runs due^auth 500 rods, an opening, just large enough 
to admit the body, about 40 feet in height, expands into a cham- 
ber 1800 feet in circumference, with, an arch 150 feet high in 
the centre. It is believed that Green river, which is navigable 
several hundred miles, pastes .over the branches of this cava 
Such is the description published in the American journals, awl 
first in the Worcester SjKy in August 1816. The author of the 
Western Gazetteer remarks, (p..99.ythat though he made parti- 
cular enquiry concerning caves and caverns, he heard nothing 
corresponding in grandeur and dimension with this* 

Temperature.— ~Mwh of what was stated in describing' tbt 
climate rf Ohio, applies to that of Kentucky. It is less subject 
to great extremes of .heat and cold than the Atlantic states. The 
winter seldom commences before Christmas, and its duration 
rarely exceeds three months ; sometimes not more than two* 
There is but little snow, and it does not lie long. Though the 
river Ohio be frozen every two or three years, the thermometer 
seldom falls below 25". In the warmest months, July and Au- 
gust, 80° is. the highest point to which it rises, while in other 
parts of the United States it often rises to 96°, or the tempera-* 
tare of the human blood. In the great cavern in Maddisou 
county the thermometer stands generally at 52°, which may be 
considered as the mean heat of the climate. The sudden disap- 
pearance, in spring, of the immense quautity of leaves which 
covered the ground, has been adduced as a proof of uncommon 
moisture, but this is owing to the richness of the soil, and the 
thickness of the woods, which, intercepting the sun's rays, oc- 
casion a sudden decomposition. The north-w6st wind, which 
always produces a great cold, seldom continues many days toge- 
ther. That from the south-west generally prevails, and particu- 
larly in the spriug and autumn, when the weather is delightful. 
In the year 181 2. several shocks of an earthquake were felt. The 
workmen employed in the great cave of Warren county, abotit 
five minutes before the shock, heard a heavy 'rumbling noise, 
coming out of the cave, like a mighty wind ; and the moment 
it ceased, the rocks were heard to crack, large frtfgtdents fell^ 
27. — VOL. II. II 
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and all seetfced to announce a terrible catastrophe ; bat the mo* 
iion suddenly ceased, and no one was injured. 

Rwer8.-+On the north and toorth-west this state is washed by 
the Ohio river/ to an extent of 838 miles; on the west by the 
Mississippi, 74 mile*. The former, after heavy rains and the 
sudden melting of the snow, swells to a great height above its 
usual level, and overflows its banks. At Louisville, in 1815, it 
rose more than seventy feet above its usual height* The princi- 
pal branches of the Ohio which traverse this territory chiefly in a 
northern direction, are the Big Sandy, picking, Kentueky, Salt, 
Gneen, and Cumberland. T6e first, which forms the line of boun- 
dary between Kentucky and Virginia for nearly 200 miles, rises in 
the Alleghany mountains, near the sources of Clinch and Cumber- 
land rivers. Its two branches unite forty miles from its entrance 
into the Ohio, .where it is 200 yards in width. It is navigable 
to the Ouascoto mountains. The southern branch receives a 
number of tributary streams, running in an eastern or north* 
eastern direction. 

Eoctent oj Navigable Waters. 

The Ohio, navigable on the northern frostier, 500 miles, 

Mississippi, - - • • 75 

Teiraessee, * 100 

Cumberland and its branches, - 700 

Trade water* .... 60 

Green river and Forks, - - * • 350 

Salt river, - "150 

Kentucky, .-. .- - - -230 

Licking, - ,- . r - J0Q 

Big Sandy, ' - - - - 60 

Total, - 8325 

Minerals.— Iron ore is found in several parts of this state ; but 
the iron which it affords, is of an inferior quality* Native mer- 
cury has been discovered in small globules, in a mass which ap- 
pears to contain some native amalgam, (Hayden.) Lead ore 
exists in the mountains about twelve miles south of MonticeJlo* 
Marble is found on the banks of the Kentucky river, in Franklin 
county, of a fine grain and greyish variegated color. Limestone, 
every where, at unequal depth, though generally undulating with 
the surface* Freestone, in Franklin county and other parts. 
Chalk, in the banks of the Kentucky river. Nitre is found in 
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several subterranean places, Especially in the Big Bone Cavern, 
from which a great quantity has been taken for the ^manufacture 
of gunpowder. The caverns which contain the greatest quantity 
of this substance are situated in the counties of Barren, Rock 
Castle, Montgomery, Knox, Estle, Warren, Cumberland, and 
Wayne. One in Wayne has produced from 50,000 to 70,000 
pounds a-year. Dr. Brown of Kentucky has made the following 
estimate of the quantity of nitre contained in different caves, situ* 
ated within a few miles distance from each other. In the Great 
Cave, 1,000,000 pounds; Scot's Cave, two miles distanee from the 
former, 200,000 pounds ; Davis' Cave, six miles distant, 50,000 
pounds; two others, within a mile, 20,000 pounds; one on Rough 
Creek, a branch of Green river, 10,000 pounds. There are salt 
springs at Saltsburg, and at the blue springs of Licking river, 
near Louisville. But some of these springs are so weak that it 
requires 600 gallons of water to yield one bushel of salt; whereas 
those of the Kanhaway give the same from one-eighth of the 
liquid. This renders the former unprofitable. On DrenUaus* 
Creek, twenty-five miles from the Ohio, there is a saline which 
is so abundant, that it is supposed the whole state might be 
supplied from it. 

Animals.— The bison or buffalo, formerly very numerous, has 
disappeared, with two species of elk, the morse elk with palma- 
ted and another with round horns. Deer are still numerous in 
the Barrens < and south-western parts. Many of the animals 
common to other parts of the United States are seen in this dis- 
trict. The panther, wild cat or lynx, bear, wolf, squirrel, racoon, 
opossum, fox, hare, mink, skunk, and ground hog. • The wa- 
ters abound with beavers, otters, minks, and musk-rats. 

Among the 1 wild fowl are turkeys which weigh from ten to 
twenty-five pounds; the quail, called partridge; and there is here 
a species of grouse or heath- bird, known by the name of phca-» 
unt. It is the opinion of the inhabitants of this state, that the 
honey bee, is not indigenous ; that the swarms found in the 
woocb in hollow trees have proceeded from those introduced by 
the white population. This opinion is strengthened by an obser- 
vation of the Indians, that bees are the sure sign of the near 
approach of- #hite men. When Fiirlay wrote his Observation! 
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qb thiif country, that industrious insect had already extended 209 
tailed north and north-west of the Ohio, 



Papulation* 



ffcvea, Fr, Blacki. 



la 1784, according to the estimate of Finlajr, 30,000 

1790, according to the official register, 73,677 12,130 J 14 

1800, **0,9&9 40,343 741 

1810, - - - - . 400,011 80,501 mi 

The increase per cent, in the last ten years was . S3, 9 * nearly. 
But from an approximative statement made in the beginning of 
the year 1816, the population had experienced an augmentation 
of 25 per cent, in five years, the number being 527,000, of 
of. whom about 107,000 were slaves. Lexington, in the year 
1797, contained about fifty houses. In 1816 the number was 
about 1000, and most of them neatly constructed of brick or of 
wood. There is a fine court of law, bank, and masonic hall. 
The main street is eighty feet wide, with side walks of eight 
fret. In the vicinity of this town there are fifty or sixty hand- 
dome villas. According to the census of 1810, Kentucky, in 
point of population, was then the seventh state in the union. 
The number of persons to a square mile was eleven. 

Character and Manners. — The Kentuckians, chiefly emigrants 
from Virginia, are as remarkable for acuteness of intellect, as they 
are distinguished by their frank, high-spirited, and hospitable na- 
ture. They are bravse and patriotic in a high dpgree, and in times 
of public danger, have come forward with a most honorable zeal 
to serve and defend their country. Slavery, however* bar taught 
% he rich to despise labor, and planted the seeds of other vices in 
their character. The women are generally frugal and industrious, 
though fond of dancing and innocent amusements; the men have 
acquired a passion for play, for the gratification of which they 
often sacrifice their time, money, and health. This country fur- 
nishing a great abundance of excellent provisions at a cheap 
rate, poverty is almost unknown ; and the more wealthy live as 
luxuriantly as the inhabitants of the sea-ports from which they 
are so remote. In substantial houses a gammon of bacon ia re- 
gularly boiled for dinner every day in the year. There- ia always 
flesh meat for breakfast, dinner, and supper, and the consump- 
tion, particularly of bacon and hams, is prodigious. The com- 
mon beverage consists of whisky and water, gin, beer, porter, 
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eider, apple aiyi peach brandy. Among the higher classes are 
seen ajl kinds of wines consumed in the sea r port towns of the 
United States. The favorite professions are law and medicine. 

History. —In the Historical notice which Finlay has furnished 
of this state, we find that the outlet of Kentucky river was dis- 
covered in 1754 hy a party decendiqg the Ohio river; but that 
the riches of this country remained concealed till 1767, when 
another party engaged in commerce with the Indians ventured 
through the woods in different directions. Of this number was 
Colonel Boon, who, struck with the enormous growth of trees, 
and the luxuriant herbage of the natural meadows, formed a high 
opinion of its agricultural advantages, and with the view of 
forming an establishment, he resolved to penetrate to its inmost 
recesses ; but in this attempt, all those who accompanied him 
were destroyed by the Indians, and he left alone escaped from 
the wilderness, and returned disheartened to his residence on th£ 
Yadkin riyer in South Carolina. Some of his countrymen* to 
whom he described the riches of the country, associated with 
him in the purchase of a tract of land belonging to the Cherokee ' 
nation, situated on the south side of Kentucky, river ; and they 
set out with five families for the purpose of forming an establish* 
roent. The lands on the northern, or opposite side, were ceded 
by some of the tribes of the five nations to Colonel Donald* 
sod,, with the approbation of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
counties of Clinch and Holstein ; and their numbers were in- ' 
creased by forty men from PaveJI's valley, who erected a fort on * 
the bank of the Kentucky river which they called Boons-r 
borough. This country being claimed by pther Indians, became' 
the theatre of war, which continued with more or less activity • 
till the year 1778, when all the posts, Indian, English, and 
French, were taken possession of by General Clarke. In- the 
year. 1790 this province separated from Virginia, in which 
it had been included, with her free' consent, and two veers 
afterwards it was admitted as a state into the American 

anion. 

Constitution. — Th? £prm of government adopted ia 1799 con- 
sists of a general assembly, composed of a sepate and house of 
repcesentatives. The representatives are chosen annually, oq 
the first mqndpy. in August, by the free maJe citizens (negjoes, 
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mulattoes, and Indians being excepted) of twenty-one years of 
age, feho have been two years resident in the state. The person 
elected must be a citizen of the United States, twenty-four year* 
of age, and have resided ih the state two years next preceding 
the election, and for the last year in the county or town for 
which he is chosen. To preserve an equal and uniform repre- 
sentation, an enumeration is made every fourth year of all the 
free male inhabitants of full age ; and it is fixed v that the num- 
ber of representatives shall not be less than 58, nor more than 
100. The senate consists of twenty- four members, with an in- 
crease of one additional member for every three above fifty- 
eight,' in the house of representatives ; but the number is limited 
to thirty-eight. They are divided into four classes, one of which 
is renewed yearly. A senator must be thirty-five years of age, 
he must have resided six years in the state next preceding the 
election, and the last in the district for which he is chosen. No 
member of either house can be appointed during a year after the 
term for which he is elected, to any civil office of profit that has 
been created, or of which the emoluments have been increased, 
during the time of his service. No clergyman, while exercising 
his profession, nor any person holding any office of profit under 
the commonwealth, is eligible to the general assembly, except 
attornies at law, justices of the peace, and militia officers. Jus- 
tices of the court of quarter sessions are declared ineligible, as 
long as they receive compensations for their services ; and also 
attornies for the commonwealth, who have a fixed annual salarv. 
No bill has the force of law till it has been read and discussed 
three days successively in each house, unless in case of extreme 
urgency, in which four- fifths of the members may deem it expe- 
dient to dispense with this rule. All bills for raising a revenue 
originate in the house of representatives. Provision is made for 
a revisal of the constitution, by a convention called for that par- 
pose, by a majority of the citizens. The assembly meets on the 
first monday in November. 

Judiciary. — The judicial power is vested in a supreme court, 
or court of appeals, and also in inferior courts. The judges ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the ' advice of the senate, hold 
their offices during good behaviour, subject, however, to im- 
peachment, and to removal, on the address of two-thirds of 
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each house of the general assembly. In every county there is • 
county court, and a competent number of justices of the peace, 
commissioned during good behaviour. Attorriies for the com- 
monwealth are appointed in the several counties, by the respec- 
tive courts. 

The penitentiary or state- prison of this state, established on 
the plan of those of Pennsylvania aud New York, creates no 
expence to the government, and is found to be preferable to all 
other modes of punishment. In 1813 the articles manufactured 
by the convicts amounted to 20,204 dollars, the raw materials 
to 11,035, leaving a balance of 9169 dollars. The establishment 
incloses an acre of ground ; the walls are of stone. The number 
of convicts confined in it, in 1817, at one time, was forty-six, 
bf whom forty- three were engaged in some species of labor, and 
three were unable to work from disease. The judiciary officers 
of the United States for Kentucky are, 1st, A judge; 2d, An 
attorney with a salary of 200 dollars \ 3d, A marshal with 200 ; 
4th, A clerk with fees. 

Stolen/.— Slaves are the legal property of the owner, without 
whose consent, or a full equivalent in money, the general assem- 
bly, though empowered to prevent their future importation at 
merchandise,' cannot grant the emancipation of those already 
introduced. It has power to pass laws to oblige their owners to 
treat them humanely, and to provide them with wholesome food 
and suitable clothing. In the prosecution of a slave for felony, 
no inquest by a grand jury is necessary, but he is entitled to a 
trial by a petty jury. All citizens have the right of emigrating 
from the state. 

Education. — The Transylvanian University at Lexington, 
founded by the legislature of Virginia, and incorporated by that 
of Kentucky, in 1798, is endowed with landed funds, yielding 
an annual revenue of 2700 dollars. Some of these lands, to 
the amount of 75,000 dollars, have. been lately sold, and the 
proceeds vested in bank stock, which produces annually from ten 
to twelve and a half per cent. The establishment is under the 
direction of twenty-five trustees. The number of students is 
between fifty and sixty. The professorships are five in number — 
of natural philosophy, moral philosophy, mathematics, classical 
literature, and modern languages. The library contains about 
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15,000 volumes. Academies for the encouragement of literature 
have deen instituted at Louisville, Beardstown, Frankfort, Cyn- 
thiana, Newport. For that of Cynthiana the legislature ha* 
grounded 1000 acres of land, and the same extent for that of 
Newport. Common schools are established in every county. A 
few years since, the legislature gave 6000 acres of land, situated in 
Green river county, for the support of common schools. So ge- 
neral is education throughout this state, that it is rare to find a 
white person who cannot read and write. A Museum of natural 
history and antiquities has lately been established. 

Religion.— The laws make no provision for the support of reli- 
gion. The principal sects are the Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists. The latter are the most numerous. According to the 
report of the general convention, held at Philadelphia jn May 
1817, the number of their churches was 421; of members, 
£2,434. The number of Presbyterian clergymen is about fifty; 
forty of whom belong to the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, and ten to the Associate Reformed Synod of Kentucky. 
At Beardstown there is a Catholic bishop ; but of this, and the 
Episcopalian profession, the number is very small. 

Agriculture. — The great object of all who establish themselves 
in this state is agriculture, for in this employment the poorest 
laborer soon finds ease and independence. In Lexington and the 
neighbouring counties, the average produce of wheat and rye is 
about thirty bushels an acre. In high rich grounds that of In- 
dian corn is from fifty to sixty, and, in a very abundaut season, 
even seventy-five bushels. This latter grain, which is much cul- 
tivated, grows to the height of ten or twelve feet. The produce 
of other grain is proportionally great. The first quality of land 
is too rich for wheat, until it has been reduced by other crops 
during four or five years. Rye and oats arrive at greater per- 
fection than in the eastern states. The former is employ- 
ed for the distillation of whisky, the latter for the use of 
horses. In 1816, the produce of the barrens between Green 
and Cumberland rivers was from forty to fifty- bushels per 
acre of Indian corn, fifteen of rye, thirteen of oats. Hemp and 
flax are now cultivated to a considerable extent ; the former sells 
at the rate of eighty dollars per ton, the latter at fifteen dollars 
per cwt.; the ordinary produce is from 700 to 1000 pounds 
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weight per acre. Cotton may be cultivated a* far north a* 

Green river, in latitude 37° 31'? but the climate is not auffik 

ciently warn for this plant, nor for the sweet potatoe. The 

culture of the vine has been of late extended by a company asso* 

ciated for this purpose, (in 1803,) with a capital of 10,000 dol« 

law, wider the direction of a native of Switzerland. The harm! 

generally takes place in the first days of July. The bear and 

the grey squirrel are very destructive to the drops, especially of 

maize; *nd on this account the farmers wage perpetual waf 

against them. A large tract of the barrens, or natural meadows 

luu been lately purchased for the rearing of sheep by a company 

at Lexington, who commenced in 1815 with a stock of 10,000: 

In the month of January of that year, the wool of the fbll-blood- 

ed Merinos was from one and a half to two dollars a pound \ of . 

the mixed breed from three-quarters to one and a quarter; of 

the common sheep, half-dollar. Hogs are so numerous thai 

tome farmers have flocks of several hundreds. They wander hi 

the woods, except when attracted to the farm- house by the Ia4 

dian corn. , The principal fraits are apples and peaches. From; 

the former cider is unlade ; from the latter peach brandy, of whicfc 

there is a great consumption. 

Price qf Lands. — In 1817, prime farms of first and second 
rate land, sufficiently cleared, and having a suitable house and 
offices, could be purchased for forty or fifty dollars an acre, 
within five miles of Lexington. . In 1816, improved land near 
the Tennessee boundary line brought from ten to twenty dollar* 
an acre, according to the quality. Several rich tracts, owned 
by Virginian non-residents, are valued at thirty dollars the acre. 

Provisions are cheap and in great abundance. The price pf 
all manual labor is high. . Journeymen mechanics have from one 
to one and a half dollar per day, while their boarding costs them 
hut two dollars a week. Boatmeh of the Ohio gain twenty-five 
dollars per month. The author- of the Western Gazetteer states, 
that a tailor will charge from five to ten dollars for making a 
coat, (p. 95.) The rent of a house, containing five good room?, 
a from 100 to 200 dollars a year ; a house for mechanics from 
thirty to-iifty dollars. 

Manufactures of cotton wool and hemp have heeq established 
27**— VOX.. II. S 
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*n a large • scale in different towns, with machinery driven by 
steam. In 1815 there were six steam milh in operation at 
Washington ; two for grain* one for cotton, one for woo), and 
another for other purposes. At Lexington there is a woollen 
and a cotton manufactory* on an extensive scale, employing 150 
hands each, and several of snaaller size ; an oil cloth and carpet 
manufactory; a steam rope manufactory) four nail factories, 
which make; seventy tons of nails yearly. Two copper and tin 
manufactories^ three steam grist-mills, three steam paper-mills, 
several rope* walks and bagging manufactories, which consume 
14,000 tons of hemp yearly. The manufactures of hemp at 
Lexington, in 1811, was valued at 900,000 dollars. 
-.'Cbrtimerav*- The foreign commerce of this state is yet incon- 
sidqrable, owing to its great distance from the sea, and the con- 
sumption of its staple productions by new settlers. The experts 
Consist chiefly of wheat, rye, barley, hemp, tobacco, live cattle, 
whisky, and peach brandy* The introduction of steam- boats 
has removed one of the great objections to this country as a 
place of residence. Other evils which existed about the year 
1793, the uncertainty of land titles, the labors and dangers of 
the militia service, from Indian hostility, have also ceased; and 
the mildness of the climate, with the great fertility of the soil, 
now overbalance all objections. Steam-boats, of 360 tons, 
ascend from New Orleans to Louisville, a distance of 2500 miles, 
in 25 days, and descend in eight or nine, with passengers, and 
freight, amounting to about 200 tons. Louisville, situated in 
latitude .38° .8' north, is now a port <of entry. 



TENNESSEE, 



• / 



. Situation and 6oHndaries.-^*The state of Tennessee is situa- 
ated between 35° and 36° 30* of north latitude, and 4° 26' and 
.13* 9' west longitude from Washington* It is bounded on the 
north by the states of Kentucky and Virginia; south by the 
states of Mississippi and Georgia, and the Alibama territory ; 
east by North Carolina, and wc$t by the river Mississippi. The 
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Voondary line ott. the jouth side is the parallel of 35, on the 
north side the parallel of 36*30, and on the east the Alleghany 
mountains, which separate the state from North Carolina. Its 
length from -east to west is 445' miles, and its breadth from 
north to south 104. 

Area 40,000 square miles, or 25,600,000 acres.. 

Aspect of the Country, and Nature of the Soil. — The Cum- 
berland mountains, -a ridge of the Great Alleghany chain, run 
across this state near its eastern extremity, in a direction from 
north-east to. south-west ; their base occupying a breadth of 
«boot fifty miles. In many parts they are craggy and inaccessi- 
ble; but they inciose several fine vallies of considerable extent, 
which afford* excellent pasture. The middle parts of the state 
are hilly but very productive. The country extending from the 
western side of? the mountains to the Mississippi is' generally 
broken, without marshes, and thickly wooded in many • parts; 
The soil resembles that of Kentucky, and its fertility is indicated by 
a thick growth of the cane. The hills, and even the small moun- 
tains, of this state are fertile to the very summit, and produce a 
large growth of tulip, beech, and sugar maple trees; but, in 
many places, the ascent is too steep to admit of agricultural 
operations. There is a tract of several millions of acres of very 
rich land extending above and below the muisel : shoals of the 
Tennessee river, which is the property of the United States. 
In the Cumberland mountains there are caverns of great extent,' 
with fine streams running through them several hundred feet. 
In the freestone rocks there are also immense excavations called 
coves, from which issue fine springs of water. 

Temperature. -—Vegetation is from six to seven weeks earlier 
here than in the eastern states, and continues later nearly by the 
same space of time. The winter is so mild that the rivers are 
seldom frozen. The snow is never: more than *en inches in* 
depth, and seldom continues more than ten or twelve days. The 
climate of the mountainous region, called East 'Tennessee is d»- 
jjghtful. That of the middle part is somewhat warmer than in 
Kentucky. la the low country the heat is very considerable di*- 
aag the summer months, when the peculiar moisture of the 
atmosphere subjects the inhabitants to bilious and intermitting 
&*er, especially when the winds blow* from the *outh; but the 
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general temperature of the climate is iqpre equal than in otto 
parts of the United States, the Country being mostly sheltered 
by high mountains, from the storms of the north-east, and the 
warm winds of the gulf, which, in other places occasion those 
sudden changes so injurious to health 

ftiuerff.-— This state is so well watered, that there is scarcely 
any part of it more that twenty miles distant from a navigable 
stream. The Tennessee, or Cherokee river, the largest branch 
pf the Ohio, rises in the mountains of Virginia and Carolina, 
traverses the" eastern part of this state in a south-west direction, 
then passing into the Alibama and Mississippi countries, forms a 
great bend there, crosses the western parts of Tennessee hi a 
northern direction, and after flowing sixty miles, through Ken- 
tucky, joins the Ohio, fifty? seven miles from the Mississippi, by 
an outlet 600 yards wide. It is navigable for the largest bow- 
boats as far as the Mussel Shoals, 250 miles from its mouth, and 
thence to its passage through the Cumberland mountains, about 
an equal distance,, there is depth of water sufficient for boats oj 
^0 $r 50 tons. In the Supplement tp the Western Gazetteer, iC 
m said to be, navigable 1100 miles. The two upper branches oi 
this river descend from the Cumberland mountains in Virginia, 
The one known by the name of the Clinch or Pelison river, 
aarigable for boats 200 miles from its outlet, which is 160 yar 
in width* The other, called the Holstein, runs a course of 2 
piles, and is navigable for boats of twenty-five tons upwards 
100 miles. It has several branches, the most considerable ct 
whiph are Watauga and French Broad river. The Hiwasset, 
Chickomago* and other streams, run into the Tennessee from 
Hie northern parts <rf Georgia. The Elk, and other atreams, 
Bin from the southern parts of Tennessee through the Alibama 
territory to £be Musael Shoals. Duck river, which eaters a little 
abpve the 46th degree, running a north-west course, is feoatabfc 
90 mites from its outlet, near which it receives a very consider** 
bfe branch, called Buffalo river, running in a northerly direction. 
The *Cuaaherknd river, which rises in the mountains in thai 
south- eastern parts of Kentucky, traverses the middle parts oi 
Tennessee in its long and irregular course to the Ohio, with! 
Tvbieh it unites in tbe western corner of the state of Kentucky^ 
or (twelve. miUs above *he mouth of the river Tennessee 
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riner is navigable for boats of twenty tons burthen to Nash* 
ville, situated on kv southern bend, and small craft ascend 150 
miles higher* Before the. establishment of steam- boats, the 
voyage from New Orleans to Nashville required about sixty days, 
A number of small streams run into the Cumberland on the 
southern side. The western parts of Tennessee are watered by 
several short streams which run a westerly course into the Mis* 
sissippi, the Forked Deer river, the Chickasaw, the Obian, and 
Reel foot. 

Minerals.— Ijon ore in great abundance on the south side of 
the Cumberland river, and in the districts of Washington and 
Hamilton. Lead ore abounds in Freneh Broad river, and gives 
75 per cent, of metal. Ore of Copperas, (sulphate of iron,) ia 
great plenty in Warren county, in West Tennessee. There* art 
, rocks which furnish millstones of a tolerable good quality. Slafe 
is found in West Tennessee. Two large beds of Gypsum have 
lately been discovered in Ovaton county, 80 west of Nashville, 
near Cumberland rivjer. Limestone in many parts forms the bed 
on whieb the vegetable soil reposes* Allum exists in the county 
of Warren. .Nitre in great plenty in the caverns or subterrane- 
ous places, some of which are of great extent. 

<AWstUutwn.y--Th* legislative power is vested in a general as- 
sembly, consisting of a senate and house of/ representatives, 
elected by the freeholders, for the term of two years. Every' 
freeman, twenty-one years of age, who has resided in the state 
six months preceding the 'election, is entitled to vote. No person 
is eligible to a seat in the general assembly, unless he be twenty- 
one years of age, proprietor of 200 acres of land in the county 
in which he votes, and has resided three years in the state, and 
a year in the county, immediately preceding the election. Mi- 
fii«teff8;of the gospel; and persons holding offices under the au- 
thority of the ^United States, cannot be elected members of the 
general assembly. The number of representatives, to be fixed 
once -in seven* years by the legislature, is not to exceed twenty- 
six, until the number of taxable inhabitants be 40,000, after 
which they may be ^Deceased! to ibrty. The senators are chosen 
by districts, each icoirtoining .such a number *>f taxable inhabi- 
tants as .shall he< Entitled to elect not more'tfafan three membeNu 
The mimbeis 4f senators canmever be less than one-third, hoc 
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wore than one half the number of representatives. Each house 
chooses its own officers, and elects its own members, and the 
doors are kept open during all their sittings. Bills may originate 
jn either house, subject to amendment, alteration, or rejection, 
in the other. Impeachments originate with the house of repre- 
sentatives, and are tried by the senate, and the vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the whole house is necessary to convic- 
tion. All civil officers are liable to impeachment for misdemea- 
nour in office. Members cannot be questioned elsewhere for 
any-f.hing said in the house ; and in going to, and returning 
therefrom, they are privileged from arrest, except in oases of 
treason or felony. The constitution may be revised, amended, 
or changed, by the vote of two-thiids of the general assembly, 
In oonj unction with a convention as numerous as this body, and 
chosen by the electors in the same manner. 

The executive power is vested in a governor, who is chosen by 
the electors, for the term of two. years, and is not capable of 
balding office more than six years out of eight. The candidate 
mint be thirty years of age, proprietor of a freehold estate of 
500 acres of land, and a citizen or inhabitant of the state four 
years immediately preceding his election, unless absent on public 
business. He is commander-in-chief of the army, navy, and 
militia, except when called into the actual service of the United 
States. He has power to grant reprieves and pardons, except in 
eases of impeachment. In the event of death, resignation, or 
removal from office, the place is filled ad interim by the speaker 
of the senate. No person who denies the being of a God, or a 
future state of rewards and punishments, can hold an office in 
the civil service. 

Religion. — The religious denominations in this state are Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Roman Catholics, Protestants, Episcopali- 
ans, and Methodists. According to the report of the general 
convention of Baptists, held at Philadelphia, in May 1817, the 
numbes of their churches in Tennessee was 169, of members 
9704. 

■ < lure. — The agricultural productions are the same as in 
Kentucky, with the exception of cotton, which, in the western 
parts, forms a staple commodity. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
buck-wheat, Indian corn, flax, hemp, tobacco, indigo, rice, and 
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totton, thrive here luxuriantly. The limestone lands/ which are 
well adapted to the culture of cotton, are in many parts deficient* 
in water, which escapes through fissures in the beds of the 
streams. - Lands of the first and second quality produce Indian 
corn and hemp, but for wheat the soil is too rich> unless redu- 
ced by two or three crops of maize* hemp, tobacco, or cotton. 
The third quality bears every kind of grain which is cultivated 
on the dry grounds of the Atlantic States. On Cumberland fiver, 
the common produce of Indian corn is from sixty to seventy 
bushels. That of cotton is usually 800 pounds to the acre. 
Fruit trees succeed extremely. The farmers in Upper Tennessee 
.grow little artificial grass, but they have potatoes, carrots, and 
turnips. They have generally each a herd of pigs, which roves* 
through the woods with the cows j and the latter have a belt* * 
strapped round their necks, as a means of finding them. 

Manufactures. — The legislature has granted premiums lor 
domestic manufactures, with wftich four- fifths of the people are 
now clothed. 

Statement of the Manufactures in 1810, according to the Report 

of the Marshal. 

Value. 
Cotton mills, .*.--- 4 
Cotton goods made in families, ,1,790,504 yards. 
Other stuffs, - 208,344 ' 

Looms, - - -< -, • •• • 17,316 in number. 
Fulling mills 

Furnaces, . - - * - - 8 • 08,077 

Bloomeries, * - \- 8 17,799 

Forges, 1 110,438 

Naileries, T 128,236 

Guns, ---*-..- 5,845^ 

Tanneries. 59 95,077 

Spirits distilled, - - - - 801,245 gallons. 
Paper miHs, - - - - - 8 15,500 

Copperas, r, - - - * 50,800 lbs. 6,360 

Glauber salts, ----- 591 148 

Cables and cordages, * - - - 4,435 

• Gunpowder, * . - - * 44,373 
*Uple sugar,* - » - - 162,340 • 16,934 ' 

Saltpetre, - * • . - 144,895 21,888 



1 



* Sugar is procured with so moch ease from the maple, "which is yerf 
abundant in Tennessee, that it is generally an object of attention with far- 
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The gross value of manufactures, excluding detobtfat articles* 
was 3*61 1*029 dollars. The doubtful articles, consisting of tea- 
pie sugar and saltpetre, amounted to 59,473 dollars. 

Commerce.— The exports consist of cotton, tobacco, hemp, 
horses, live cattle, . Indian com, pork, fowls, potatoes, floor, 
saltpetre, flax, deer skins, ginseng, lumber, iron. The great 
staple productions are saltpetre, tobacco, cotton, hogs, and 
cattle. The imports consist chiefly of dry goods and groce- 
ries imported in waggons to East Tennessee from Philadelphia* 
and Baltimore, and to West Tennessee by land to Pittsburgh, 
down the Ohio and up the Cumberland river, * Orleans sugar, 
and. some articles of groceries, are imported thence by the Mis- 
sissippi : the freight was 5 J dollars per hundred weight by com* 
moil boats,, but it is probably reduced since steam-boats were 
established. Nashville, situated on the south side. of the Cunw 
berland river, 190 miles from its month, with a population of 
800 inhabitants, has twenty-seven mercantile stores. The great 
channel of trade is the Mississippi, and New Orleans the place 
of deposit. Other channels of shorter communication with the 
Mobile tide water have been projected ; between the Hudassee 
and Coosee rivers for the country of East Tennessee, and between 
the Occachappo and Tdrobeekby for West Tennessee. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

SttuetHon and Boundaries.— North Carolina is situated be- 
tween 33° 50' and 36" 30' north latitude, and between 1° east 
and 7° west longitude from Washington. . It is bounded on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean ; west by Tennessee ; north by Vir- 



men. A farmer and his family can make J 400 -or 1600 weight in aseasoo, 
worth twelve and a half cents per pounds It .is common at the teaoffcble, 
generally in a rough state, but by refining, can be made equal to the aoett 
lump sugar. The sap runs most in frosty- weather | and a tree in a good sea- 
son will yielB "from "fifteen to twenty-five gallons of sap. Frvm 500 trees 
9000 pounds of good maple sugar eaa be obtained ; sad the whole Cat) be dene 
bybde maa and three or fb*r boys.— Palmer 1 * Travels, p. 123. 
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gicHa; and south, by South Carolina. Its greater extent^ footer 
«ast to west, is 430 miles, and from north to south 100. The* 
extent of the sea coast is 300 miles, along which the roam lajNk 
is separated from the ocean by a sound, formed by a sandy bank, 
extending 100 miles in length, and abont one m breadth. 

Area —50,500 square miles. 

Aspect of the Country, and Nature ttf the SoiL—To the die* 
tgnce of sixty miles from the sea-coast, the country is perfectly 
level, with a sandy or marshy soil, except along the bank* of 
rivers, where vegetable mould, three or four feet in depth, aflbreV 
fine pasture and crops, particularly on the river Roanoke. Seine * 
of the" middle region, above the head of tide water, is also fe#* 
tile; but between the flat and elevated country there is a tract- 
forty naUes in breadth, consisting of small sand-hills, intefspoistwfr 
with pitch pine, which is of. little value for agricultural purpose**; 
The north- western parts of the state are generally mountainous^ 
to the extent of 140 miles eastward from the,, western boundary. 
Tlie highest ridge is known "by the name of the Buncombe Mom** 
tains. On the eastern side, between the two great pieces of 
water, PamBco and Albemarle sound, there is a swamp or marshy 
known by the name of the Alligator Swamp*, more than fifty 
miles in length, and nearly thirty in breadth* It is intersect**) 
by several streams, thdHargest of which is the Alligator rivery 
an arm of the sound, extending a considerable distance, in * 
southern direction. The north-eastern corner of the state^ above 
the sound, is also marshy, and is crossed by streams which de- 
scend from Drummond's Pond, just above the northern line of 
boundary. This piece of water, which is several miles in diame-* 
ter, contains fish of an excellent quality. In the southern and 
aouth- western parts, there are also extensive swamps, the Dover* 
the Holly Shelter, and Green swamps. .The last rune sdotog 
Waccamaw lake, which has a communication with the river of 
the same name. It is supposed that the swamps, to the distance 
of forty miles fiom the coast, • occupy one fifth of the surface* 
Several of them are from fifteen to twenty miles in diameter. 

Temperature. — The temperature of this state is similar to that 
of Sooth Carolina. In both there is a regular gradation of heat 
as you advance to the^ south ward. The winter is mild; the sum- 
mer hot and sultry ; the autumn is pleasant. Vegetation is some- 
27. — VOL. II. T 
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what earlier than in Virginia, bnt is'liable to be injured by the 
frosts. The changes of temperature sure sudden and frequent ; a 
very cold night is often succeeded by an intensely hot day* In 
the hilly and mountainous parts, the climate is mild and healthy f 
neither the cold of winter nor theheat of summer is disagreeable; 
but in the low country, and along all the southern sea-coast, the 
miasms are injurious, particularly in the season, of autumn. 
Snow falls but seldom, and in small quantity, nor does it lie 
more than a few {lays. Frost is never felt before the middle of 
October, nor after the 1st of April. There is a great difference 
of temperature, both in winter and summer, between the mari- 
time and mountainous parts. In summer, the heat is moderated 
by cool breezes throughout all the hilly country, which commen- 
ces from 100 to 150 miles from the sea; and the climate of the 
mountains is as temperate and healthy as in most parts of the 
American territory. 

Minerah.-^lron^ore exists 1 in great abundance throughout the 
mountainous district. Gold ore is found in the sands and gra- 
velly beds of streams, in Cabarrus county, near Rocky river 
meadow, and Long creek ; but a bushel of satid yields but half a 
dollar's worth of gold* Small fragments of from four to fourteen 
pennyweights have been sometimes discovered ; and a piece of a 
pound weight was found, in 1809, in* a corn field, in Anson 
county. Cobalt, combined with arsenic, exists in Buncombe 
county, at the foot of the mountains near Mackeysville. Lime- 
*ia#e,~ A ridge of calcareous stone extends across the state in a 
squth-westward.ly direction, crossing Dan river to the westward 
of the Sawra town, and the Yadkin.- about fifty miles north-west 
from Salisbury; none is visible to the east of this ridge. Clay, 
resembling fuller's earth, is found near the subterranean wall in 
the county of Rowan. It is employed as a cement for the con- 
struction of chimneys, and is very durable. 
. Population- — The number of taxables (white males of 1G 
years, slaves, negroes, mula^tocs, or Indians, -male and female, 
of 12 years of age, and upwards) was, in 1676, 1400; in 1694, 

7S7; in 1717, 2000. 

Manners and Character.-~The western parts, between the 

Catawba and Yadkin rivers, are inhabited chiefly by emigrants 

< from the north of Ireland, and the descendants of others from 
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Pennsylvania/ The inhabitants of: the state in general -are chiefly 
planters, who live on their plantations at the distance of from 
ofee to two or three miles from each other; Marriage is con- 
tracted at a very early age* It is stated by Dr. Morse, that 
there are grandmothers who have not reached the age of twenty* 
seven. The North Carolinians have been accused of leading an 
idle and dissipated life, of being addicted to spiritudus liquors, 
gambling, horse-racing, cock-fighting, boxing, and gouging. 
This character is probably much overcharged, and cannot be 
considered as applicable to the mass of the population at pre- 
sent. The progressive refinement of manners has raised the 
present race of Carolinians above many of the rude practices of 
their ancestors. The great cause of the early misfortunes of this 
state may be traced to the want of education, and the abuse of 
spirituous liquors. 

Diseases. — In the eastern parts, hear the sea coast, inter- 
mitting and bilious fever prevails in August, September, and 
October ; pleurisies and peripneumonies in winter, though this 
season is otherwise healthy. Dr.- Williamson observes, "that 
this unhealthy character of the climate is only applicable to the 
eastern part of the state, where intermitting fevers are frequent 
in summer and autumn, occasioned by the exhalations of stag* 
nant water or putrid vegetables ; and fevers with inflammatory 
symptoms, and putrid tendency, sometimes prevail in winter, 
after recent cultivation and clearing of the surface. A warm 
season, followed by drought, often produces an epidemical dy- 
sentery; but the western puts are healthy, as is proved by the 
great increase of population. According to the census of 1791* 
the number of inhabitants above sixteen years of age, exceeded 
the number under sixteen in all the northern and middle states*, 
including * Maryland ; but in the southern states, the number 
above sixteen was less, and the difference was greater ki North 
Carolina than in any other state, except Kentucky/* This, Dr. 
Williamson attributes to the combined effect of early marriage 
and a good climate. 

, Constitution. — The plan of government was 'formed in 1776 
(18th December) by a provincial congress assembled at Halifax.. 
The senate is composed of representatives, one for each county, 
annually chosen by ballot. The House of Commons consist* 
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uf two' representatives for each connty, and one for each «f ril 
•owns, chosen in rhfe same manner. A member of the senate 
moot have resided a year immediately preceding the election m 
the county in which he in chosen, and must possess 300 acres of 
land hi fee. A member of the House of Commons most have 
•raided a year in the county in which he is chosen, where he 
mtmt also be proprietor of 100 acres of land in fee. or for the 
term of hie own life. The electors of the senators most be free- 
men of twenty-one years of age, who have resided in the state 
-twelve months preceding the election, and possess a freehold 
within the county of fifty acres of land. The electors of the 
members of the House of Commons must also be freemen, 
twenty-one years of age, who have paid public taxes, and been 
Inhabitants of the state twelve months immediately preceding the 
election. The representatives of the towns are chosen by free- 
holders who have paid public taxes, and been inhabitants therein 
during twelve months. The executive power is vested in a> gover- 
nor ari| council of state, chosen by ballot by the assembly. The 
governor is elected for one year, and is ineligible to office for 
more than three of six successive years. He must be- thirty 
years of age, a resident of the state for more than five years, 
and a freeholder of lands and tenements above the value of 
£1000. He is authorized to draw for, and to apply such mo- 
nies as are voted by the general assembly for the contingencies 
of the government, for which he h accountable. With the ad- 
vice of the council, he may lay an embargo, not exceeding thirty 
dajs in succession ; he may grant pardons and reprieves m the 
recess of the general assembly, except when the prosecution is 
instituted by this body. The council consists of seven members, 
four of whom is a quorum, and their advice and proceedings are 
entered in a journal, which is authenticated by their signature, 
and, when called for, laid before the general assembly. The 
governor is captain- general and commander-in-chief of the 
militia. In case of death or absence, his place is filled by tbt 
speaker of the House of Commons, until bis return, or a new 
nomination, of this body. Each house chooses its speaker and 
other officers, passes judgment concerning the qualifications and 
•lection of its members, sits by its own adjournments, and ad- 
journs jointly with the other by ballot. Neither house eon pre- 
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tted to business unless there be present a majority of the mem- 
bers. The following persons #are excluded from a seat in the 
legislature ; receivers of public money not accounted for, treasu- 
rers, regular officers in the army and navy, contractors or their 
agents, judges of the supreme court of few or equity, and of 
die admiralty, the secretary of state, clergymen and preachers 
of the gospel, infidels, and persons who deny the being of a 
God, the IJrvine authority of the Old and New Testament, the 
truth of the Protestant religion, or who hold principles incom- 
patible with the freedom and safety of the state. Foreigners, 
who settle in the state, and take the oath of allegiance, may 
bold real estate, and, after a year's residence, are considered as 
ftee citizens. Delegates to congress are anuualiy chosen by 
ballot of the general assembly; they may be suspended, and 
cannot be elected for more than three years successively* The 
treasurers of the state are chosen annually ; the secretary- for 
three years. 

/fcfigion.— -No clergyman, while he continues in the exercise 
of his pastoral functions, can be a member of the legislature, 
There is no privileged or established church ; every person is at 
liberty to follow the mode of worship he approves of. The prin- 
cipal religious denominations are, Presbyterians, Moravians, 
Quakers, Methodists, and Baptists. The two last are the most 
numerous. According to the report of the general convention of 
Baptists, held in Philadelphia in May 1817, the number of 
churdies Was then 219, of members 11,711, but from eighteen 
churches there was no return. 

Agriculture. — The climate of this state is very favorable to 
agricultural pursuits. Cattle and hogs run wild in the woods* 
Ail the different kinds of grain cultivated in the northern states 
grow here in perfection. Indian corn, which grows well every 
where, is less productive; but it is sweeter and more easily cul- 
tivated. In the low t parts near the sea, where the country is 
inundated by the overflowing of the rivers, rice and indigo are 
successfully cultivated. The swampy land on the south side of 
Albemarle Sound » the most valuable for this purpose* in the 
United States. THe chief products of the hilly country are 
wh<%t, tobacco, rye, oats, barley, and flax. Along the rivers 
(here are fine tracts of meadow land covered with flacks of cattle. 
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Wheat is cut in. the beginning of Jane, Indian corn early in Sep- 
tember. Cotton is cultivated and thrives on high sandy dry 
places. The labor of one man will produce 1000 pounds in the 
seeds, or 2,>0 pounds fit for manufacture. Tobacco is raised in 
places where the soil „is favorable to Us growth. An insect of 
the curcolio genus devours the seeds of the wheat in the ear 
before it is ripe. A species of grasshopper, known by the name 
of locust, appears at intervals of fourteen or fifteen years. In 
June 1816 they were so numerous that their noise rendered the 
sound of the cow-bell inaudible at the distance of 200 yards, 
.The crops of Indian corn are exposed to injur)* from the wood- 
peckers which frequent the neighbourhood of villages and plan- 
tations. There are two species of them, the one with a white 
bill, black body, and a fine tuff of white feathers, the other 
with a head and neck of a red color, with black belly and wings, 
and. a white stripe below. An agricultural association has been 
formed for the purpose of establishing plantations on certain 
parts of the Alligator swamp, which are found to surpass ail 
other lands of the state in strength and richness. No lands can 
be purchased from the Indian natives but on behalf of the public, 
by authority of the general assembly. 

Commerce. — In the year 1753 the exports amounted to up- 
wards of .£80,000 sterling, and a number of articles were omit- 
ted. (See Account of European Settlements, Vol. II. p. 260.) 
The i"!* of entry are six in number, Edenton, Cambden, 
Washington, Newbern, Wilmington, and Plymouth. The ave- 
rage exports for 1785, and three succeeding years, were nearly 
as follows: 

Shinjiet, qoaatity, M.OOO.OOO 

LVH and heading, 2,000,004) 

tUaidi and icantting, - - - - f«(, 5,000,000 

Tar, pitch, aad taraealbM, - • • barrelt, 100,000 

In 1167, from the port of Edeaton alone, 
Indian corn, ..--.- buihcli, 134.107 
I'eai, do. 8,98* 

Herring* barrels, bja* 

Bacon, wheal, ikiaa, ton, tobacco, make-root, beta-was. 
The exports consist of live cattle, tar, pitch, and turpentine, 
iuraber, Indian corn, cotton, and tobacco, pork, lard, tallow, 
:x, myrtle wax, ginseng, and medicinal roots and plants ; 
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a jpreat portion of which is sent to the markets of South Ca~. 
roikia, Georgia, and Virginia. In 1805 the direct exports 
amounted to 779,903 dollars* in 1810, to 403,949 dollars, of 
which 401,465 were of domestic, and 2484 of foreign produte. 



SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Situation and Boundaries, — This state is situated between 32*. 
and 35° 8' north latitude, and between 1° 24' and 6 Q \(Y west 
longitude from Washington. On the east it extends along the 
coast of the Atlantic 170 miles. On the south-west and west iff 
is separated from Georgia by the Savannah and Tugelo rivers; 
on the north and north-east it is bounded by North Carolina ; 
and on north- west by Tennessee. Its length, from the month- 
ef the Santee on the Atlantic, to the Apalachian Mountain* 
ou the north-west angle, is about 340 miles. 

Jr<?tf.— 24,080 square miles, of which 9570 lie above the falfe 
of the rivers, 4nd 14,510 between the falls and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Aspect of the- Country, and Nature *qf the Soil. —Different 
ranges, of finely wooded mountains, known by the names of Ta- 
ble, Oolenoy, Occonee, Paris, the Glassey, Hogback, Tryon, 
and King's Mountains, traverse this country, passing through 
the districts of Pendleton, Greenville, Spartanburg, and York. 
The Table mountain in Pendleton district is elevated 3168 feet 
above the level of the surrounding country, and 4300 above the 
Atlantic Ocean ; the Oolenoy mountain is supposed to have a 
still greater elevation. From the sea-shore, to the distance' of 
eighty miles within land, the country is a uniform plain, with a 
gentle ascent of 200 feet above the level of the ocean; it has 
been much stripped of the fine trees which covered it, at the. 
arrival of the first European, settlers. From the extremity of 
this plain, it gradually rises into hills. The soil varies greatly, 
and four kinds are distinctly marked. 1. The pine barren, 
which is generally light and sandy, and of little value except for 
the wood which it produces, and from which it derives its name* 
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2» Savannahs or tracts of lour land, from fifty to sixty acres itr 
extent, without stones or timber, or any vegetable production, 
except wild flowers and a coarse herbage. 3. Morasses and low * 
grounds, along the borders of rivers. 4. The high lands or more 
elevated region. The soil of the upper country is a dark and 
fertile mould, that along the borders of rivers is also very fertile ; 
but some of the richest parts are subject to inundation from the 
1st of October to the middle of May, and consequently unfit for 
the culture of corn or cotton. The pine land occupies the 
greatest portion of surface, but is often intersected by narrow 
slips of oak land which extend along the rivers, creeks, or 
marshes. A chahi of sandy bills from twenty to forty miles in 
breadth, stretches from the river Savannah to the upper part of 
Pedee river, and to North Carolina. 

Temperature. — Throughout the whole extent of low country 
the heat of summer is intense, and after the heavy rains of July 
and August, the air is loaded with noxious vapors, which gene- 
rate bilious fevers and other diseases. The climate is liable to 
sudden changes of temperature, much greater than in the tro- 
pical countries. From the year 1791 to 1798, the thermometer 
never rose above 9S° nor fell below 17°. The difference be- 
tween the mildest and hottest summer is about 7°; and between 
the mildest and severest winter 17°. The winter is remarkably 
mild ; snow seldom falls near the sea ; and as it is never to a 
greater depth than one or two niches, it is soon dissolved by the 
warm rays of the son ; but in the uppev country it is sometimes 
from twelve to eighteen inches deep. 

Population. — '(lie increase of whites, during the last ten 
years, was 17,946, or nine and one-seventh per cent.; of blacks, 
51,583, or thirty-four and a half per cent. The proportion of 
blacks to whites is nearly as twenty to twenty-one. By the last 
census it appears that there were of white persons— 



Under f iiteeo years of age* 
Between sixteen and forty-five. 
Above forty-five, - 



Mulct. 


Female*. 


56,852 


54,126 


- 41,431 


39,56* 


11,304 


10^86 



Total, 109.587 104,614 

Diseases. — All the low country along the sea-coast, and to 
the distance of eighty miles in the interior, is liable to bilious 
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and intermitting fever during the three months of autumn. ThU 
is owing partly to the inundation of the rice lands, and partly to 
the exhalations of marshy places. During this season* no white 
servants can be induced to share the labor of the slave* and it if 
even difficult to procure overseers. The atmosphere is unhealthy 
from the middle of June to the commencement of frost. The 
rich inhabitants* to avoid the danger* go to the northern states* 
to Rhode Island* and New York $ but this temporary emigration 
is both inconvenient and expensive* and one cannot but wonder 
'vhy the mountainous parts of South Carolina* equally healthy* 
and more picturesque* have not been made the place of fashion? 
4t>Ie retreat. * 

Manners and Character.— -The Carolinians are distinguished 
by their elegant manners* their politeness and hospitality to 
strangers. Travellers* with or without letters of introduction* 
are always well received at the plantations of private gentlemen. 
The free use of spirituous liquors is increased by the influence of 
a warm climate* and by the want of occupation; and a disposU 
tion to contract debts is encouraged by the puculiar privileges 
which insolvent debtors enjoy. When arrested* they are allowed 
to live at large in a privileged part of the city* on giving security 
to remain there ; and on petition* and a surrender of all their 
effects to their creditors* they regain their liberty* without being 
subject to any claim on their future earnings. 

Constitution, or Form of Government. — In the year 1776* 
(26th March*) a form of government was agreed to* by the pro* 
vincial congress of South Carolina* till an accommodation should 
take place between Great Britain and America ; but after the 
declaration of the continental congress in the same year* (4th 
July*) an act was passed, 19th March 1778* for establishing % 
constitution adapted to the new circumstances iu which the state 
was placed. This resolution was carried into effeet* in June* 
1790. The legislative authority is vested in a senate and house 
of representatives* which united form the general assembly. The> 
senators, forty-three' in number* are elected by ballot* for the 
term of four years ; but half the number vacate their seats every 
two years. A senator must be a free white man* thirty years of 
age, a resident in the state five years immediately preceding his 
election* possessed of a freehold estate of 300 pounds currency* 

28.— VOL. II. U 
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clear of debt, and. if a son-resident in the election district, t6 
the value of £1000 sterling* 

The representatives, a hundred and twenty-four in number, 
are ehosen for two years ; a representative must be a free white 
man, twenty-one years of age, possessed of a freehold estate of 
150 pounds, or of a settled estate of 500 acres of land, and ten 
negroes ; or of 500 pounds, if a non-resident in the election dis- 
trict* The electors, both of senators and representatives, must 
be free white men, of twenty- one years* citizens of the state, 
(paupers, non- commissioned officers, and private soldiers except* 
«d,) who have resided therein Six months previous to the day of 
election; proprietors of a freehold of fifty acres of land, or a 
term lot, of which they have been regularly seised, and possessed 
six months before the election. These were originally the quali- 
fications of electors, but, by the free suffrage bill, (as it was 
called,) passed since the framing of the constitution, every free 
white man, of twenty-one years, who has resided six months in 
the state, has the right of voting. 

The executive power is vested in a governor, elected by the 
legislature for two years, who must be thirty years of age, a 
citizen of and resident in the state ten years previous to his elec- 
tion, and possessed of a settled estate of £1500 sterling in his 
own right. He is commander-in-chief of the militia of the 
state, both by sea and by land. Revenue bills originate in the 
house of representatives, subject to amendment, alteration, or 
rejection, by the senate. All other bills may originate in either 
house, and may be amended, altered, or rejected, by the other. 
No convention can be called for the purpose of amending the 
constitution, without the concurrence of two- thirds of the mem- 
bers of the legislature. All public officers are liable to impeach- 
ment for misbehaviour in office. The commissioners of the 
treasury, secretary of state, surveyor-general, and sheriffs, hold 
their offices for four years, and are not eligible for the four suc- 
ceeding years. 

Religion. — The Episcopalians have ten churches in this state, 
(three of which are in Charleston,) with a bishop and fifteen 
clergymen. Of the Presbyterians, there are five presbyteries, one 
at Charleston, consisting of five churches ; two in the western 
parts, consisting of more than twenty ministers, but including 
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titty congregations ; a fourth comprehends several churches in 
Georgia* and the lower parts of Carolina ; a fifth, a presbytery 
©f seeeders of nine ministers, but embracing twenty-two con- 
gregations. The Baptists have five associations, consisting of 
100 ministers, 130 churches, 10,500 communicants, and,75,O0O 
adherents. According to the report of the general convention of 
Baptists, held in Philadelphia in May 1817, the number of their 
churches was then 169, of members 11,003. The Independents, 
or Congregationaliats, have seven churches and six ministers. 
The Methodists have 200 churches, or places for public worship, 
90 local preachers, and 26 travelling preachers who preach an- 
suaily 18,000 times. The local preachers receive no salary or 
compensation. The annual expenses amount only to 2080 dol- 
lars. The construction of each church, or place of meeting, 
averages 135 dollars. In the upper country clergymen have from 
400 to 600 dollars a year. There is a Jewish Synagogue at 
Charleston, consisting of abort 500 Jews, who furnished a volun- 
teer corps of sixty men for the defence of the country during the 
late war. The other sects are Roman Catholics, Quakers, Ger- 
man and French Protestants. It is stated in Mr. Beecher's ad- 
dress, that there are but thirty-six regular clergymen in the 
whole state, while the population would require 379. The Me- 
thodists are remarkably active, and are daily increasing in num- 
bers. It is stated, that they have produced a great reformation 
in the habits of the people ci the lower country. Drunkenness 
is less frequent, and the disgraceful practice of fighting and 
gouging his nearly ceased. 

There is a society for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
Episcopal clergymen, and another for those of clergymen of the 
Independent church. Into both these societies laymen are ad- 
mitted as members. The presbytery of Charleston Was incorpo- 
rated in 1790 for the same purpose. The Methodists have a 
common fund for supporting their preachers and their children. 

Slaves. — Slavery, to the reproach of this state f till continues 
to be the portion of the great mass of the black population : it 
is true that laWs have been passed for the protection of this much 
injured race of men ; but these laws must ever be inefficient so 
long as they are considered in the light of property, to be subject 
of barter like the beasts of the field, 
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Jgriadture.~-lt was formerly the practice to abandon the 
culture when the soil seemed exhausted, and the fence in a state 
of decay ; but of late years agriculture has become an object of 
considerable attention, and the produce has been greatly increas- 
ed, by the application of the chaff at rice and other manure. 
The soil is improved, or kept in a good condition, by alternate 
crops of corn and cotton. Pease are sowed between the rows of 
the former, in the time of the last hoeing, and covered when in 
blossom. The next year the cotton is planted on this bed, the 
seed of which affords manure for the following crop. The agri- 
cultural productions are cotton, rice, Indian corn, tobacco, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, &c. In the low country cotton and rice are 
cultivated for exportation ; and Indian corn, cow peas, and sweet 
potatoes, for the consumption of the workmen of each establish- 
ment. 

Commerce. -—About the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
rice became an article of export, and negroes were imported for 
its culture* The list exports was soon increased by other arti- 
cles j indigo from 1747, tobacco from 1782, and cotton from 
1792. In 1800, the exports had increased to the value of 
14,304,045 dollars. During the first 106 years of colonial go- 
vernment, all the trade centered in Great Britain and its depen- 
dencies, with the exception of rice, which, by special act of Par- 
liament, was exported to Cape Finisterre. Soon after the declara- 
tion of independence, vessels were fitted out by different merchants 
for the Dutch' and French West India Islands; and so great were 
the profits in 1776 and 1777, that the safe arrival of. two ves- 
sels indemnified for the loss of one. The merchants of Charles- 
ton, after the peace of 1783, extended their commerce to the Me- 
diterranean, Germany, France, Spain, Holland, Madeira, and 
Russia; but only one vessel had been fitted out for the East 
Indies anterior to the year 1809. The great articles of export 
are cotton, rice, and tobacco, which are sent to the northern 
states, or to Europe. The imports consist of British manufac- 
tured goods from the East and West Indies, and wines from 
France. In 1801, the exports' amounted to 14,304,045 dollars; 
in 1804, to 7,451,616 dollars j m I8l0, to 5,290,-614 dollars; 
in J 811, to 4,861,279 dollars. The shipping, in .810, was 
about 53,000 tons. The export of produce from Charleston, the 
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great place of trade, from the 1st of October 1815 to the 31st 
of March 1816, was as follows: Rice, 64,578 tierces 3 cotton, Sea 
Island, 9527 bales; Upland, 46,901 bales. 



GEORGIA. 

Situation and Boundaries,— This state is situated between 
7f0° 42' and 35° north latitude, and between 4° and 9° of west 
longitude, from Washington* It is bounded on the north by 
Tennessee, south by Florida, east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and west by the Alibama territory. Its length, 
from north to south, is 290 miles ; its greatest breadth about 
250. 

Area about 62,000 square miles. 

Aspect qf the Country, and Nature of the Soil. — From the 
sea-coast to the distance of more than a hundred miles, the 
country is a level plain, the soil a sandy loam, and covered with 
pine, except in the morasses and places occasionally inundated 
by the overflowing of the rivers, where it is rich, and favorable 
to the growth of most agricultural productions, particularly rice* 
Beyond this plain the surface rises into pleasant waving hills, 
which stretch backwards till they unite with the chain of Apala- 
chian mountains. Cunawhee mountain, in Franklin county, 
about sixty miles from the northern boundary, is the southern 
extremity of the Blue ridge, and is elevated 1500 feet above the 
level of the sea. The undulating hilly tract, which extends about 
100 miles in breadth, is one of the finest in the United States, 
especially on the river Savannah and its western and north-west- 
ern branches, the soil consisting of a deep black loam, from 
twelve to twenty inches deep, apparently formed from the de- 
composition of vegetables, with a reddish brown loam, four or 
five feet deep underneath, both reposing oh a bed of rock. From 
Darien to St. Mary's, a distance' of eighty-five miles, the surface 
is flat and sandy/ producing no other trees than the pine and 
palmetto, interspersed with marshes which are covered with 
pines, cedars, and cypresses. The soil of the pinejands, or 
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pine barrens, is a mixture of sand and loam, from eight to twenty 
inches in depth, which reposes on a stratum of clay. 

Temperature. — The climate, in general, is somewhat warmer 
than that ot South Carolina. AH the flat country is moist and 
unhealthy. The effluvia of rice swamps and stagnant waters are 
extremely injurious to health, during the autumn ; but the bilious 
fever, which has almost annually prevailed in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, has been more owing to this kind of culture than to 
the nature of the soil and climate. The spring is commonly 
rainy ; the summer is inconstant, and subject to storms of thun- 
der and lightning. The winter is considered the most pleasant 
season of the year. The hilly parts, at the distance of 200 miles 
from the sea, are found to be very agreeable, and favorable to 
health. The winter is there colder; snow sometimes falls to the 
depth of five or six inches. Near the coast snow is very uncom- 
mon ; though sometimes' a considerable degree of cold has pre- 
vailed. On the 5th of February 1814, the soil of Wilmington 
island, near Savannah, was so frozen, that the laborer could not 
penetrate it with his hoe. On the 21st of the same month the 
weather became so warm, that the fruit trees put forth their 
buds. The range of the thermometer, during winter, is from 
40° to 60° ; from the 1st of June to the 1st of September it 
fluctuates between 76° and 90° ; but in the hilly parts the tern* 
perature is much lower. 

Papulation. — The number of inhabitants, 

Tn 1749, was 6,000, including blacks. 

T« t-oft M xaq 5 Si *ve». 29,264 

In 1 , 90, 82,o48, J Free b|||d ^ 398 



In 1800, 163,686 } Pfee ^^ ^ w 



In 1810 



9 m iq » jSlares, 107,119 
252,43 5 Jjveebiaci^ 1>801 



Increase of v?hitt§ in the last ten yean, 45§ per. cent. : of blacks 7 3 J. 
According to the last enumeration, there were, 

Under si i teen years of age, « 

Betweeo sixteen and forty-five, - 

Above forty-five, ---.--.. 



Males. 


Females. 


39,953 


37,680 


28,407 


25,81 1 


7,485 


6,233 



Total, 75^45 69,569 
In May 1817* the population of Savannah was 7624.. 

Diseases,— In the low country bilious and intermitting fevers 
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prevail daring the months of August and September, which is 
called the sickly season ; but those who inhabit the more eleva- 
ted parts are exempt from these autumnal maladies, and the rich 
planters remove thither during their prevalence. In the autumn 
of 1798, the yellow fever, at Savannah, carried off, in the space 
of forty-five days, eighty-four inhabitants out of 5000, 

Constituti<m.~*-The constitution, of which the outlines were 
drawn up in the year 1775, was only adopted in 1765. It was 
amended in 1789, again revised, amended, and settled and con- 
firmed in 1798 by a general convention of the representatives of 
the state. The legislature consists of a senate and house of re- 
presentatives. The senate is elected annually, and is composed 
of a member from each county, chosen by the electors. A se- 
nator must be twenty-five years of age, he must have been a 
citizen of the United States nine years, an inhabitant of Georgia 
three years, must possess a freehold estate of the value of 500 
dollars, or taxable property in the country to the amount of 
1000 dollars. The senate has the power of trying all impeach- 
ments. The house of representatives is composed of members 
chosen annually from all the counties in proportion to the re- 
spective numbers of free white persons, including three-fifths of 
all the people of color. The smallest county has one member ; 
counties with 3000 have two; with 7000, three; with 12,000, 
four. A representative, must be twenty- one years of age, he 
having been seven years a citizen of the United States, an inha- 
bitant of Georgia three years, and of the county for which he is 
ehosen one year immediately preceding his election ; and he must 
possess a settled clear freehold estate of the value of 250 dollars, 
or taxable property to the amount of 500 dollars, within the 
county. The house of representatives has the power of impeaching 
for crimes and misdemeanors all persons who have been or may 
be in office. The governor, who is chosen by the general assem- 
bly for the term of two years, must have been twelve years a 
citizen of the United States, six years an inhabitant of the state, 
must be thirty years of age, and possessed of 500 acres of land 
within the state, and other property to the amount of 400Q dol- 
lars. He is commander-in-chief of the army, navy, and militia 
of the state. The assembly meets annually on the second tues- 
day in January. 
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Religion. — There is no established religion in this state, and 
no religious tests are required from those who hold public offices. 
The different denominations, in point of. number*, stand in the 
following order : Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopa- 
lians, and Roman Catholics. According to the report of the 
genera] convention of Baptists, held at Philadelphia, in May 
1817, the number of their ministers was 202, members 16,834. 
The clergy are excluded from the legislature. It is stated by 
Mr. Beecher, that there are not more than ten regular clergy- 
men in this state. 

Slaves. — The introduction of slaves was at first prohibited by 
the laws of the colony ; but the interests of the planters gradu- 
ally prevailed over this just prohibition ; and, when the colony 
passed from the hands of the trustees under the royal authority, 
slaves were openly imported in great numbers. In 1773 their 
number was 14,000. By the present laws the person who brings 
a slave within the state, and sells or offers him for sale, within a 
year from the time of his introduction, is liable to a fane of 1000 
dollars, and live years imprisonment in the Penitentiary. But 
persons emigrating into the state may bring their own slaves 
with them. Any person who maliciously dismembers or deprives 
a slave of his life, is to suffer " the same punishment as if the 
offence had been committed on a free white person, except in 
case of insurrection, and unless the slave loses his life by acci- 
dent, receiving moderate cosrection." No laws can be passed 
for the emancipation of slaves, without the consent of their 
owners, and no slave can be set free, without the sanction of the 
legislature. 

Agriculture, — The agricultural productions of this state are 
wheat, Indian corn, rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and potatoes* 
The soil of the interior parts, and the heat of the climate, are 
particularly favorable to the growth of tobacco and Indian corn. 
The cotton, of long staple, known by the name of Sea Island 
cotton, which grows best near the coast, and on the adjacent 
islands, yields a greater price in the market than any other kind. 
The produce of an acre is about 600 pounds in the seed. Cotton 
is also cultivated on the pine lands, which produce three, four, 
or five crops without manure. The seed of the indigo plant is 
sown in April, and the first crop is cut in July, when it baa 
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attained the growth of two feet and a half. There are usually 
three cuttings in the season. The mean produce of thirty acres 
has been estimated at 1300 pounds. The sugar-cane is now cul- 
tivated along the coast, and to the distance of 120 yards in the 
interior. Further north, the frost, which often takes place after 
several days of considerable warmth, kills the shoots in spring; 
and the natural ; fruit, when it approaches maturity, is apt to 
burst. The shoots are protected from the frost, which sometimes 
prevails, by covering them with dry grass. It is stated, that the 
produce of an acre under good cultivation is from 2000 to 4000 
pounds of sugar. Rice was introduced about twenty years after 
the first settlement in 1773, and has been continued till lately, 
when the pernicious effects of its cultivation on the health of 
the inhabitants along the borders of the Sava/inah induced them 
to discontinue it. On tide land the produce of an acre is from 1 200 
to 1500 pounds; on inland plantations, from 600 to 1500 pounds. 
In some very rainy seasons the seed dies, and the fields are re- 
sown, when the water disappears. Cotton, in the low country, 
is from 100 to 300 pounds, and about the same quantity from 
green seed, in the middle and upper country. The common 
produce k from 150 to 200 pounds. In 1815 the price of Sea 
Island cotton was thirty-three cents a pound ; that of the up- 
lands twenty cents. In 1817 the first fvas at forty-five, the last 
at twenty-nine. Mr. Sibbalds is of opinion, that the lands co- 
vered with pine axe well adapted to the cultivation of cotton, for 
three or four crops. 

Commerce. — The exports in 1750 were 8897 dollars; 1756, 
74,485; 1773, 121,677; 1799, 1,396,759; 1810, 2,424,631. 
The chief articles of export are live stock, maize, rice, tobacco,, 
indigo, flour, sago, tar, naval stores, canes, leather, deer skins, 
snake root, myrtle, and bees wax. 

The imports consist of foreign merchandise*, brought directly 
from France and England ; and also from New York and Phila- 
delphia. The New England states furnish butter, cheese, fish, 
potatoes, onions, apples, cider, shoes^ and New England rum. 
Between St. Mary's and the neighbouring island of Amelia, an 
active smuggling trade was carried on during the late war. Eng- 
lish merchandise was landed there, and afterwards sold as Span- 
ish to the Americans. 

28. — VOL. II. X 
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LOUISIANA. 

Situation and boundaries. — Louisiana is situated between 29* 
and 33° of north latitude, and between 12* 30* and 17* of west 
longitude from Washington. It is bounded on the north by the 
Missouri territory, west by the Sabine river, from its month to 
the 32d degree of latitude* and thence by a meridian line to the 
33d parallel of latitude ; east by the state of Mississippi ; and 
south by the Gulf of Mexico. 

Area. — 45,860 square miles* 

Aspect of the Country, and Nature of the Sot/.— The sur- 
face bounded by the Mississippi and Pearl rivers on the west and 
east, by the rivers Ibberville and Amite and Lake Ponchartr,ain 
on the south, and by the 31st degree of latitude on the north, 
which was formerly a part of West Florida, contains 4850 square 
miles, and consists of an almost unbroken plain, rising with a 
gentle elevation from the south. The soil is light, and covered 
with pine except along the water courses, where it is generally 
fertile, and favorable to the growth of some of the most valuable 
trees, oak, walnut, cypress, ash, magnolia, &c For twenty 
miles north from the lakes MauTepas, Ponchartrain, and Borgne, 
the soil is level and sandy, dry in the upper parts, in the lower 
marshy. Baton Rouge, near the south-western corner of this 
tract, rises about thirty feet above the highest swell of the Mis- 
sissippi, and is the first elevated ground from the mouth of the 
river, from which it is 150 miles distant in a straight line* From 
this place to Pinckneyville, on the same side of the river, on the 
31st parallel of latitude, a distance of 50 miles in a direct line, 
there is an undulating surface, covered with trees of various 
kinds, and many rich tracts of land. The undulating pine lands, 
though light and sandy, are favorable to the growth of cotton 
and maize. From the southern limits of this tract to the Gulf 
of Mexico, the surface is almost a dead level, intersected by the 
Mississippi* and by numerous streams and lakes which are gene- 
rally outlets for its surplus waters after the annual inundation. 
This part of the country, with the districts extending along the 
Atchafalaya river, and the mouth of Red river, form the Delta 
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of the Mississippi, the length of which exceeds 200 miles, and 
the greatest breadth is about 100. iThe drier parts of this and 
the country south-westward are believed to be the best adapted 
for the cultivation of sagar, of any land in the United States ; 
and sugar is now raised in considerable quantities on the banks 
of the Mississippi, the Lafourche, the Teche, and at other pla- 
ces. With a few exceptions, the whole southern coast of Louisi- 
ana, from Chandeleur Bay to the Sabine river, to the distance 
of twenty or thirty miles from the sea, is a morass on a level, with 
high water without trees or shrubs. ' Beyond this distance trees 
begin to appear, and the soil in many places is rich. Banks of 
fertile land accompany all the considerable streams, and in the 
marshy ground these banks form the only valuable portion of the 
soil. The neck of land which shoots out to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and the peninsula which extends into a north- 
eastern direction between Lake Borgne and Chandeleur Bay, are 
low and marshy, and nearly on a level with the surrounding wa- 
ters ; but the borders of the river, above the Piaquemine Bend, 
are elevated and fertile, and favorable to the growth of maize, 
rice, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and sugar* 

From Great Island and Barataria Bay to Lake Ponchartrain, 
including the parish of New Orleans, the soil capable of cuftiva- 
tion is confined to the margin of the Mississippi, of the Bayou 
St. John's, and the waters of Barataria Bay, where the sugar- 
cane and tropical' fruit-trees arrive at considerable; perfection. In 
the parish, called the Interior of Lafourche, extending on each sidd 
of this- river to the gulf, a great proportion of the surface is sus- 
ceptible of culture ; but in the adjoining parish of the Assump- 
tion, the country between the banks of the Lafourche and the 
Atchafataya rivers, is liable to frequent inundation. On the 
banks of the former, settlements are formed to the distance of 
ninety miles from its northern extremity, and the sugar-cane is 
there successfully Cultivated. Those of the Bayou Plaquemines 
may be easily reclaimed. The parish of West Baten Rouge and 
of Pointe Cbup£e, still farther up the river on the west side, are 
favored with a highly productive soft. The banks of all the 
rivers are higher than the intervening surface, which, in many 
parts, is liable to be overflowed during the rise of the water. 
This renders the soil so fertile, that Its quality has remained the 
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same, without the aid of manure, during sixty or seventy yean 
of constant cultivation. AD Lower Louisiana appears to have 
been formed trom the sea, the basis of the soil near the shore 
being a fine while sand. Masses of oyster shells and cypress 
trees, buried at the depth of twenty feet, are found at a gnat 
distance from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Climate. — The climate of this country varies in different parts. 
From the sea to Point Coupee it seldom snows, nor does it eve; 
freeze, except in the months of December and January, and 
when the wind is from the north or north-west. It appears to be 
well ascertained, that there is here less heat and more moisture 
than in similar latitudes on the eastern continent, and the cli- 
mate is generally very mild. In winter the thermometer seldom 
falls more than two degrees below the freezing point. At Nat- 
chez, the greatest degree of cold, observed by Mr. Ellicot, was 
17 s ' In the month of December 1800, it sunk to 12 s near New 
Orleans, and snow fell for the first time during twenty years. 
During the summer months the thermometer often rises above 
90°, and sometimes as high as 96. The heat throughout the 
state seldom, however, exceeds 90", and the mean temperature 
of summer has been calculated at 25° of Reaumurs scale. In 
the parallel of 31°, the mean temperature of spring water ii 
65", while in Pennsylvania it is 51", giving a difference of 14, 
The most unhealthy months are August and September, when 
the miasma exhaled from decaying animal and vegetable matter) 
are moat abundant, and most injurious to the human frame. Ai 
tlii? season bilious disorders prevail, especially new settlements. 

Extent of Navigable Waters. — The Mississippi Proper is na- 
vigable in Louisiana, 632 miles, Ibberville and the lakes east ol 
New Orleans 250. Amite river 100. Tangipuo, Chefuncti, and 
the llayous C as tain, La Combe, and Baucafuca, 300. Pearl 
River, and Rogue Ctutto, 100, Bayous Atchafahya, Plaque- 
mines, Lafourche, and others leaving the Mississippi, 300. Red 
river in Louisiana, 450. Bayous and lakes of Red River, 500, 
Washita, and its tributary lakes and rivers, 1500. Techc, Ver- 
million, Sabine, &c, 550. Gulf coast, bays, and lake*, 1000. 
—In all, 5682 f 

'laterals. — Iron ore is bund in the hilly country where tin 
Sabine and Black rivers take their rise. A mass of native iron 



three feet iive inches in length, and two feet four inches in 
breadth, weighing upwards of 3000 pound*, has been lately di%* 
covered near Red river. . Silver ore is said to abound above Nat- 
ehitoches, near one of the villages of Cftdodaquioux. According 
to the account given by Jonathan Swift, a company was formed 
.about the year 1778 for wprking this mine, of which he .was the 
agent; a quantity of dollars had been struck fron; the. metal at 
different times; but, from fear of discovery, tjtie workmen, in 
1791, left the place, which they were afterwards uw^>le to find* 
Limestone exists on Red river, where there is also a rock which 
serves for millstones. Alum is found on Red river, in latitude 
33°, 146 miles west from the Mississippi. , Coal is fqpnd on tfcf 
Washita, Sabine, and Red river, and also on th$, borders of a 
lake in the neighbourhood of Natchitoches. . Potters' earth lie* 
at the depth of from ten to thirty feet along the, Mississippi 
There are salt springs (belonging to Mr. Postlethwait) near Nat? 
ehitoches, on the Washita and Sabiae rivers, and, near the .Qcft» 
tahoolu lake. Salt might be manufactured in abundance op tfcf 
coast. 

Population. — In the year 1712, when the colony was grant**} 
to Crozotj the population consisted of 400 whites, and twenty 
negro slaves. A great number of slaves were afterwards imported 
from the coast of Guinea, and distributed by the compaty 
among the inhabitants of the colony at the rate of 1000 livrffs 
a-head, payable in three years, in the produce, of the copntiy. 
The population of the state, according to the census of l$10j 
amounted to 86,556. 

The following estimate was made in 1814, the state b*igg 
divided into three great sections: 1. The north-west sectfoq, jn4 
eluding Red river and the Washita country, of 21,649 square 
miles, 12,700 inhabitants; 2. The south-west, including those 
of Opelpusas and Atakapas, 12,100 square miles, 13,800; 3» 
The south-east, including New Orleans and West Florida* 
12,120, 75,200. In all, 101,700. 

Diseases.*— In the lower parts of Louisiana, bilious fever often 
prevails, particularly in autumn, when it assumes the symptom* 
and character of the yellow fever. The other most common dis- 
eases are, sore throat, . tetanus, and dysentery: consumption, 
rheumatism, and cutaneous maladies, are rare. A, disease . of & 
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new character, a maKgnant pneumonia, prevailed at New Or* 
lean*, and Fort St. Philip, in April and May 1814. The troop* 
at Fort Bower, on Mobile Point, were subject to ophthalmia, 
awing probably to the reflection of light and heat from the burn- 
ing sand. The country watered by Red. river is as healthy as 
other (farts of the state, though six-tenths of the surface, near 
the present settlements, are covered with water., and there is no 
aea^breeze to cool the hot atmosphere of summer. To the west of 
•Red river the country is elevated, well watered and healthy. At 
$few Orleans the most sickly season is in August, when the wa- 
ter of the adjacent ponds, evaporated by the great heat, leaves 
their inuddy bottoms to send forth daily clouds of pestilential 
vapors. This does not take place during a very rainy season, 
which has a contrary- effect on other parts of the country. Be- 
yond New Orleans and the Bayou St. John, there is a place 
called Le Lepreux, which supposes the existence of the loath- 
BWne disease of leprosy. In the city of New Orleans the num- 
ber of births and deaths, from March 1807 to March 1808, 
were as follows : Births, 456 ; deaths, 769. Of the former 137 
were whites, and 319 persons of color. Of the tatter 318 were 
Wfeftes of adalt age, 56 children, and 286 were persons of color 
and of adult age, and 109 children. According to the report of 
Major Stoddard, several Creoles of New Orleans, at the time of 
thfc cession of this country to the United States, were found to 
be between 70 and 80 years, and three nearly 100. Mr. Bar- 
ttem gives an account of a Frenchman, the proprietor of a plan 
tation on an island near 'the mouth of Pearl river, who was eighty 
\4ars old; his mother 105, and both were active and cheerful. 
It* has been observed, that the Ohio boatmen are more subject 
than arty other description of people to inflammatory bilious fever, 
owing, it may be presumed, to habits of intemperance, when expo- 
sed to the sun and heavy dews of the evening. There is no doubt 
concerning the unhealthmess of the climate in autumn in the 
low country ; but many diseases are produced by local or perso- 
nal circumstances. For several years previous to 1817* yellow 
fever had not prevailed at New Orleans, though the increase of 
population had multiplied the causes of its production. 

Agriculture.— Immense numbers of cattle of every kind are 
raised in the natural meadows of the Opekrasas and Alakapas. 
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Some individuals have from 5Q00 to 6000 head* betides borftee 
aud mules. The mutton of this country is superior in flavor to 
that of the northern states; but the flwh of ail other animals i#; 
iuferior% Maize is cultivated throughout the state* It is planted 
in March, April and May, and even as late as June* and ripfcns 
according to the time of sorting, from August to November* 
The produce on alluvial lands is from fifty to siftty bushels j and** 
in some parts, above a hundred ; but towards the north, at some 
distance from the rivers, on a moderate soil, and in a regular 
season, fifteen or twenty bushels are considered as a good crop. 
The usual price is a dollar a bushel. Maize thrives On u black* 
ash light earth, and grows well on every kind of soil where the 
dogwood is found ; and it has been ascertained that the best time, 
for planting is when this tree, is in blossom. Alorig the 35th 
parallel of latitude, however, it is much more productive than hi 
Louisiana; and the farmers now prefer receiving this article front 
the countries watered by the Ohio, in exchange for which they 
can raise to greater advantage, sugar, cotton, and rice. 

Sugar-cane was first introduced about the year 1762, and the 
culture was encouraged by the unfortunate emigrants from St, 
Domingo: it is now cultivated from the southern extremity, 
along lakes Ponchartrain and Maurepas, on the borders of the 
Amite and Ibberville rivers to the Mississippi j along this river to 
Pointe Couple and Fausse riviere ; thence, west to the Opelofc* 
sas, along the Teche at Atchafalaya, to their mouths, and along 
the coast to the point first mentioned, including 10*000 square 
miles, or 6,400,000 acres of alluvial soil, of which one-tenth, or 
640,000 acres, are capable of cultivation, without including land* 
on the rivers Vermillion and Merrrtenteau, where the soil b ahb 
well adapted to the culture of the cane. 

Tobacco can be raised in different parts of the state. The 
land adapted to its cultivation is estimated at 15,000,000 of 
acres. The quantity raised by fifty workmen is estimated at 
60,000 pounds, which at ten dollars per cwt* would give £3&7 
dollars, or 107 to each hand. The tobacco of tile Iglr gtevndfr 
of Red rive* and of Natchitoches i* of ah excellent quality. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sibley's statement, the low grounds of the latter 
feave, without manure, produced luxuriant crops of tobacco and 
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maize for nearly a hundred years, it was formerly cultivated 
with great success by the French colonists, and some raised m 
the upper •country was sold at five shillings a pound, but it was 
soon taxed so heavily by the government, that the culture was 
neglected, though there was an advantage in Louisiana, not 
found in Virginia and Maryland 5 that of having two crops in the 
year. After the first is cut, fresh shoots spring up, which are 
brought to maturity, by the greater length of the summer. 

PrUt e/ Land, 4ro~*Frdm New Orleans to Pointe Coupee 
the plantations are sold at from forty to fifty dollars an acre, ex- 
clusive of the improvements, which often exceed 50,000 dollars, 
and of the stock slaves, valued at from 50,000 to 100,000 dol- 
lars and upwards. * 

The yearly income of many of the planters amounts to ^0,000 
dollars 5 and it is said not to be uncommon to mark from 1000 
to3000 calves in a season, and to have from 1000 to 20,000 head 
of fine cattle. 



* General La Fayette's large Fortune, at the commencement of the 
American revolutionary war, prevented his acceptance of the share of mi- 
litary lands allotted by congress to the continental officers, although he 
spent a considerable part of that fortune in support of the American cause ; 
another part was spent durmg the revolution in France ; and the remains of 
tins fortoue were confiscated alter his proscription, when the revolut on of 
the 10th August threw the power into the hands of those who destroyed the 
first constitution, flis cruel captivity afterwards of five yeacs, in the dun- 
geons of the coalesced powers of Europe, threw him into difficulties, though 
he recei ed some private' aid from generous individuals; particularly 
from an English lady, Mrs. Edwards, who bequeathed bun the sum of LlOOO. 
The American congress, apprised of his situation, without any communica- 
tion with him. passed a resolution, (in which Mr. Jefferson warmly inte- 
rested himself,) to grant him J l ,500 acres of land, near Pointe Coupee, in 
the richest part of Louisiana, being precisely the quantity originally allotted 
to officers of his rank (major-general) in the American army. By this deli* 
eate proceeding he was enabled to discharge all the debts which he had con- 
tracted; and the comparatively small fortune, which he now enjoys,' in 
common with his numerous family, remains clear of all incumbrance. Mr. 
Warden, author of a History of the United States has often beard him 
mention the circumstance with equal' pride and gratitude. All the lands 
were sold except 300 or 400 acres, which George Washington La Fayette, 
son to die General, has reserved for himsel£ 
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Constitution* — In January 1812, p convention of the repre- 
sentatives of the people met at new Orleans, and ' franied and 
signed a constitution, which was afterwards approved by the 
congress of the United. States. This constitution resembles 
those of the other states of the Union, though more precautions 
seem to have been taken against corruption and the abuse of 
power. The legislative authority is vested in spouse of repre- 
sentatives and a senate. The Sectors consist of every free white 
male citizen, who has attained the age of twenty-one years, who 
bas resided in the county in which he votes one year next prece- 
ding the election, and who has paid state tax the last six months 
prior thereto ; and all free white male citizens, who have pur- 
chased lands from the United States, have the right of voting, if 
qualified by age and residence as above mentioned. A represen- 
tative must be a free white male citizen, of twenty-one years of 
age, an owner of landed property to the amount of 500 dollars, 
and he must have resided in the state during two years immedi- 
ately preceding the election, and the last year in the county in 
which he is elected. Representatives are chosen for two years ; 
they meet on the first monday in January. To preserve an equal 
and uniform representation, the number of all the qualified elec- 
tors is to be ascertained every four years. Senators are elected 
for the term of four years,' and one half of the number is renewed 
every second. year. A senator must be a citizen of the United 
States at the time of his election, a resident of the state four 
years immediately previous thereto, and of the district one year; 
he must have landed property to -the value of 1000 dollars on the 
tax list. The senate is divided into fourteen senatorial districts, 
which return fourteen senators, and the number of districts is 
not to be altered. The members of the general assembly re- 
ceive four dollars a day as a compensation for their services. 
Clergymen and teachers are excluded from the general assembly, 
as well as from all offices of trust and profit under the state. 
The executive power is vested in a chief magistrate, wjth the title 
of governor, who is elected by the citizens for the term of four 
years, and is ineligible for the four succeeding years. He must 
be thirty years of age, a citizen of the United States six yeais 
previous to his election, and a proprietor of land to the amount 
ef 5000 <lollars. No member of the congress of the United 
21. — .VOL. II. Y 
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States, or person holding any office, or minister of any religious 
society, is eligible to the office of governor. The governor is 
commander-in-chief of the .army, navy, and militia of the state, 
except when called into the service of the United States ; bat he 
cannot command in person in the field, unless by a resolution of 
the general assembly. The governor, with the advice and eon- 
sent o» the senate, nominates judges, sheriffs, add all other offi- 
cers, whose offices are established by the Constitution, and whose 
appointments are not otherwise provided for. The governor has 
also power to fill up vacancies during the recess of the legisla- 
ture, to remit fines and forfeitures, and, with the approbation of 
the senate, to grant reprieves and pardons, except in cases of 
impeachinent. Every person convicted of having given, or offered 
a bribe to procure his election, is disqualified from serving as 
governor, senator, or representative. 



STATE OF MISSISSIPPI .♦ 

. Situation and boundaries. — This state was admitted into the 
Union on the 1st of March 1817* It is situated between 30* 
and 35° of north latitude, and between 11° and 14°30 west 
longitude from Washington. Its boundaries, as determined by 
the act of Congress, are North by the southern boundary line of 
the state of Tennessee to the river of the same name, following 
its channel to the junction of Bear creek. East, by a direct 
line drawn from this point to the north-west corner of the county 
of Washington ; and thence running due south to the Gulf of 
Mexico. South by the Mexican Gulf to the tnost eastern junc- 
tion of Pearl river with Lake Borgne, (including all islands with- 
in six leagues of the shore,) up this river to the 31st degree of 
latitude, and along this parallel to the Mississippi river. West, 
by the Mississippi river, Length, from north to south about 
340 miles; Breadth, 150, containing nearly 45 ,000 square miles, 
or 30,000,000 of acres. 

Aspect -qf the Country, and Nature of Hie Soil.—* A chain of 
islands stretched long the coast, which is indented with bays, 

* So called nam die river which forms u western boundary. 
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and intersected by numerous water courses* From the mouth of 
Pearl river to the entrance of Mobile bay, the distance is about 
100 miles. Twenty- five mites east of the former is the bay 'of 
St, Louis, ten miles in length, and four in breadth. Its borders 
are sandy or marshy, and covered with pine or cypress. Two 
miles east of this bay is Christian Pass, where the coast is ele- 
vated and healthy, thence to the bay of Biloxi is twenty-four 
i miles j and the borders of this last are also dry and healthy. The 
branches of the Pascagoula traverse a tract of four miles in 
breadth, which is low and marshy, and thence to the Mobile 
bay, the coast is low, sandy, and covered with pine, a distance 
of forty- five miles. In general, the soil and appearance of the 
i country are very uninviting, and have been described by the 
| French writers in the most unfarorable colors. But the unfa- 
vorable accounts of Dupratfc, Dumont, and Charlevoix, who de- 
scribe the country as a tract of barren sand, producing nothing 
bat pines, and incapable of improvement, apply only to the sea* 
coast, where the banks of the fivers, to the distance of twenty 
or twenty-five miles, are nearly on a level with its waters, and 
the surface being sandy or marshy, and liable to inundation, it is 
ill fitted for agricultural purposes } but beyond this distance, or 
the 31st degree of latitude, the soil along the Pearl and Pascagoula 
rivers, from one to three miles in breadth, and known in the 
country by the name of " Swamp," is rich and productive, 
covered in ita natural state with a fine growth of different trees, 
cotton-wood, gum, oak, bay, laurel, and magnolia, intermixed, 
in the more elevated parts, with lofty cane, and, in the low, 
with cypress. 1" he soil is adapted to corn, sweet potatoes, indi- 
go, cotton, esculent vegetables, and fruit. Even wheat will yield 
a productive crop. But it is the excellence of the waters, mildness 
and healthfulness of the climate, and proximity to the navigable 
waters of Tennessee and Tombigbee, that render it the most desi- 
rable to new settlers of any of the states or territories within the 
limits of the Union." 

Climate.— In a country extending from a low shore, it) thirty 
degrees of latitude, to an elevated surface five degrees farther 
with, there is necessarily a great difference in the air and climate* 
fN'ear the Gulf of Mexico it resembles that of the lower parts' of 
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Louisiana, the winter is ihild> the summer Werto, but tempered 
by sea breezes, 
• Extent of Navigable Waters. — fhte 'Mississippi is navigable 
for 572 miles; Tennessee, upwards of 20, (in this state) Yazoo 
and bran&hes, 270; Big Black river, 150) Homoehitto, Amite, 
&c, 170; Pearl and branches, 220; Pascagoola and branches, 
250; Bayous and bays St. Louis, Biloxi, fines, &c, 100$ 
Gulf coast, 120; Tombigbe and Western branches, 600, Total 
2472 miles. 

Animals.^-The animals are the same as in Georgia. Cou- 
gouars, wolves* and wild cats, are numerous and destructive to 
domestic animals. Bears are also numerous, and do great injnrjr 
tb fruit and grain. Alligators are found in all the waters where 
there is little current south of the 32d parallel of latitude, and i 
are sometimes seen in the Mississippi river two degrees higher, 
riear the entrance of the Arkansas. They devour hogs, goat§, i 
and dogs, when they approach their place of abode. Some of the 
largest are fifteen feet in length* 

8ettlements.-±-T\\h state is among the most recently settled 
parts of the Union. The population is but small, and much 
dispersed. On the bay of St Louis, twenty-fire miles east of the 
mouth of Pearl river, several French families are established ; and 
the high coast, two miles farther east, is resorted to by the in- 
habitants of New Orleans during the sickly season. Ob the bay 
of Biloxi, twenty-four miles farther distant, at the Pass of Chris* 
tianne, and along the Paseagoola rirer, a few miles from the sea, 
a number of families, of French origin, are established. Along 
Pearl river, from its mouth to the thirty-first degree of latitude, 
a distance of nearly eighty miles, there is little population. 
From Pearl river to the Mississippi, along the KAe of demarca- 
tion between the two states, there are some scattered establish- 
ments as far as the branches of the Amite river, between which 
is traced the town of Liberty. Some of them are flourishing 
very much in consequence of the successful culture of sugar acd 
cotton. At the distance of a mile and a half from the boundary, 
and ten from the river, k situated the village of Pinkneyville, 
consisting of thirty or forty houses. Fort Adams, situated or 
Loftus heights, 150 feet abtfve the level of the Mississippi, n 
environed by a small hamlet of twenty houses. The poptilatioi 
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on both sides of the Homochitto river extends nearly to the 
Choctaw boundary. The sugar- eane and tropijcal productions 
flourish as high as this stream, Which enters twenty-seven miles 
below the White Cliffs. At the distance of one mile above these 
diffs is Catherine's creek, twenty miles from the mouth of which 
stands the town of Washington, the present seat of government, 
consisting of about 450 houses. Natchez, situated on the bank' 
of the Mississippi, in latitude 3t* 33', about 300- miles above 
New Orleans, has about the same number of houses* belonging 
chiefly to cotton planters, some of whom hare a revenue of front 1 
5000 to 30,000 dollars a- year. The plantations extend to the 
distance of twenty miles. East of this town, and near to the 
possessions of the Choctaw Indians, the progress of society is evin** 
ced by the publication of two weekly newspapers. To the north-* 
east of Natchez, on the upper branches of St. Catherine's creek, 
is Setters-town, or Ellicotville, consisting of fifteen or twenty 
houses. On the middle, and between the two principal bnmches- 
of Cole's creek, which unite fifteen miles from its entrance ' into 
the Mississippi, stands the town of Greenville, the* capital of 
Jefierson county, consisting of between sixty and seventy build- 
ings, including the court-house, church, and pest-office. A 
few miles, in a south-western direction, is the village of Union- 
town, which is yet inconsiderable. Two miles below the month: 
of the Bayou Pierre is Brownsburg, where a few famHies live j 
and, at the distance of thirty miles from its junction with the 
Mississippi, is Port Gibson, the chief town of Claiborne county, 
containing about sixty houses, with an academy. On Big Black, 
river, which is twelve miles above the former, the settlements ex- 
tend to the distance of forty miles along its branches. Twenty* 
seven miles above the junction of this river, en the upper side of 
the great western bend of the Mississippi, is situated the village of 
Palmyra, established -by emigrants 'from New England. Twenty* 
five miles higher up, on the undulating fertile surface of the 
Walnut Hills, are fine cotton plantations. On the Yaaoo river, 
the settlements extend to a considerable distance ; and from its 
junction with the Mississippi, along this river to the northern 
boundary, or thirty-fifth degree of latitude. On the eastern side 
of the state the population is yet confined to a few points.' 
Indian— The Indian tribes in this state are, the Cfcoctaws> 
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Cherokees, and Chickasaw*. The Choctaws reside on the river* 
Pastiagoula, Pearl, Chickasaws, and Yazoo, and claim the 
lands situated between this latter river and the Tombigbee, and 
between the thirty-first and thirty-fourth degree of latitude. 
According to the statement of Mr. Meigs, who resided in this 
country as agent of Indian affairs, they had, some yesrs ago, - 
forty- three towns and villages, containing 4041 warriors, and 
12,123 souls. Some of them have large farms, and follow 
agriculture ; others have established inns for the accommodation 
of travellers,, which are said to excel many of those of the whites. 
A considerable portion of their territory consists of pine land ; 
but they have many valuable tracts covered with oak, bickery, 
and poplar. They have long been on friendly jterms with the citi- 
zens of the United States, In the year 180 1 they ceded to the 
United States all the lands between the old British line of de- 

§ 

marcation agd the Mississippi, and between the thirty-first degree 
of latitude and the river Yazoo. The Cherokees claim posses 
sion of an extensive district, chiefly on the south side of the 
Tennessee river, extending from the head branches of the Tom- 
bigbee to above the Hiwassee east, and south as far as the Es- 
tenoree. In the year 1809, according to the enumeration made 
by the above agent, they amounted to 12,359 persons, and the 
males were nearly equal in number to the females. Since that 
period they have increased considerably, and, including a colony 
which has removed to the river Arkansas, their number is esti- 
mated at 14,500 souls, of whom 4000 are warriors. By inter- 
marriages with the whites about one hall are of mixed blood. 
Many of this nation are farmers, with a large stock of horses, 
cows, sheep, swine, and poultry; they cultivate cotton and indi- 
go. Some years ago they had about 500 ploughs, and as many 
looms. A great number could read and write, and bad adopted 
the dress of the whites. The Chickasaws, who have also made 
some progress in civilization, live to the west of the former, be- 
tween the rivers Mississippi and Tennessee, and from the thirty- 
fourth to the thirty-sixth degree of latitude, where they have 
eight towns. They reckon about 4000 women and children, am) 
180 warriors. Some of the chiefs have numerous slaves and 
flocks of cattle. One named George Colbert, has a fine tract 
of land four miles square. He is proprietor of the ferry where 
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the road from Nashville to Natchez crosses the Tennessee 
titer, which is said to be worth 2000 dollars a year. A man on 
foot pays half a ddlar, and twice this sum with a horse. The 
boatmen who descend the Mississippi to New Orleans return 
home by this route. The ferry expences incurred Here, on ac- 
count of the Tennessee militia, during the Jate w»r, was safti to 
amount to 75,000 dollars. The Yazoos and Natchez, who lived 
on the rivers tif the same name, are wholly extinct. In 1730 the 
latter were reduced from sixty to six villages, and' from 800 sun?, 
or princes, to eleven only. Ten years before they counted 
4200 warriors. It is said that they had joined in a plan for the 
destruction of the French, who exercised against them a severe 
vengeance. 

Agriculture. — The two great articles of culture are cotton and 
Indian corn* Cotton is planted in the latter end of February and 
beginning of March. The average produce per acre is 1000 
pounds in the seed. Maize is planted from the 1st of Mareh to 
1st of July; and is of a fine quality in this state, the bushel in 
many parts weighing seventy pounds, Rice is raised in the south- 
ern parts. Wheat, rye, and oats, do not thrive so well as in the 
northern states, and are not cultivated except for the use of the 
establishment. Sugar-cane is a profitable culture along the river 
Mississippi, as high as Pointe Coupee, but does not thrive well 
at Natchez. Indigo, it is believed, would succeed. All the 
esculent plants, cultivated in the middle states, thrive well, par- 
ticularly in the Natchez country. The plums, peaches, and figs, 
are excellent. Lemons, sweet and sour, are raised as high as 
Natchez ; the coffee tree, it is thought, would succeed near Mo- 
bile bay. Horned cattle are so numerous, that some farmers 
have from 500 to 1000 head. They are never housed. In au- 
tumn they are driven to a considerable distance from the settle- 
ment, and brought to the cow- pen in spring. Sometimes they 
are stolen by the Indians. Owing to the heat of the climate, 
and the torture of swarms of flies, they give less milk than in 
the northern states, and generally do not bear young more than 
once in two years. The common price of a cow and a calf is 
twelve dollars. Horses are not numerous. The breed is small 
but hardy, and more useful than that of the northern states, which, 
in this climate, is liable to various diseases. Sheep are not in 
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great number. * The mutton is good, but the wool is coarse afid 
hairy* 

Slaves.— -This state like many other of the Union is disgraced 
by the introduction of slavery; and almost the whole of the 
agricultural labor is performed by this unfortunate class of men* 

Commerce. — Natchez is the only place of considerable com- 
merce. Beef, pork, and corn, arc sent to Mobile and Pensacola, 
from the eastern parts, through the channel of the Tombigbee. 
The surplus productions of the -western parts pass through the 
Mississippi. The manufactures jare but in an infant state. 

Regulations, far a Constitution and State Government*— -The 
convention for the purpose of forming a constitution and state 
government, was composed of representatives from each county, 
fchosen by all the free white male citizens, of twenty-one years 
of age, who had resided within the territory one year previous to 
the election, and paid county or territorial tax. This conven- 
tion, consisting of forty-eight members from the fourteen coun- 
ties, met at the town of Washington, on the first ntonday of 
July 1817. The constitution framed and established by this 
convention is as follows ; The legislative power is vested ia a 
house of representatives and senate, chosen by the free white 
males of twenty- one years of age, who have resided one year in 
the state. The members of both houses must be proprietors of 
a freehold estate, the former twenty-five, and the latter thirty 
years of age. The executive power is vested in a governor, 
elected, with the lieutenant-governor, every two years. This 
officer must be niore than thirty years of age, and possessed of 
a freehold estate, and 1000 dollars of personal property, free 
from all debts. He has power to suspend judgments until the 
meeting of the legislature, by whom the case is to be determin- 
ed ; to sign commissions ; to send back biUs to the two houses 
for reconsideration; to fill temporary vancaneies ; to provide and 
have a vote hi the senate, during their sittings, as a council of 
appointment ; which body he may couvene on extraordinary oc- 
casions. In case of -death or resignation, his place is filled by 
the lieutenant-governor, till the ensuing election. The first 
legislature, elected under this constitution, consisting of twenty- 
four representatives and seven senators, met in October 1817. 

The constitution by an irrevocable ordiuance, has disclaimed, 
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oo the part of the people, all right of title to the waste or un«* 
appropriated lands, which are to remain at the sole disposal of 
the United States ; and every tract sold by congress is to be ex- 
empt from state taxes for the term of five years, from the date 
of the sale* Lands belonging to the United States are entirely 
{fee from taxes. The river Mississippi, and the navigable rivers 
and waters leading into the same, or into the Gulf of Mexico, 
are also to be free from -all tax or toll, and to remain as common 
highways. 



ALIBAMA TERRITORY* 

This territory, including nearly one-half of the former Mis- 
sissippi territory on the eastern side, and situated between the 
thirtieth and thirty-fifth degiees of north latitude, was establish- 
ed by an act of the American Congress, dated the 3d of March 
1S17, with the following boundaries: From the point where the 
Perdido river intersects the thirty- first degree of latitude, in an 
easterly direction, to the western boundary line of the state of 
Georgia j along this line to that of the southern boundary of the 
state of Tennessee; thence westerly to the Tennessee river, and 
by its channel to the mouth of Bear creek ; thence by a direct 
Hue to the north-west corner of Washington county ; and from 
tins point, in a southern direction, to the Gulf of Mexico, in- 
cluding all the islands within six leagues of the shore. It has 
the state of Mississippi on the west, Tennessee on the north, 
Georgia on the east, and the Spanish province of West Florida 
on the «outh. Its area is not properly ascertained, but probably 
exceeds 40,000 square miles. 

Aspect oj tjhe Country, and Nature of the Soil. — The sur- 
face of the country between the Spanish line of demarcation and 
the new Indian boundary, running^ from the Tallapoose to the 
Chatabouchy, is generally sandy, and covered with pine ; but on 

* On the 8th of January 1820, a resolution passed both houses of Con- 
grats, for the admission of this state into the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original states* 

29. — VOL. II. Z 
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the waters of the Conecah, which unite with the Escambia of 
the Bay of Pensacola, and on the rirer called Yellow Water, 
and the Pea river, whose waters run into St. Rose's Bay, the 
soil is tolerably good. To the east of the Alabama rirer, the 
soil is generally sandy, and covered with pines, except along the 
water courses ; and in some places it is intersected with rich 
limestone meadows, and ridges of well-timbered land. Through- 
out the thirty-first degree of latitude the swamps are amazingly 
productive. Between these marshes or swamps and the ferrugi- 
nous hills, there is a middle tract, rising by a gentle ascent, the 
soil of which is a blackish earth* thickly spread with small flint 
stones, or round quartz. The soil of the borders of the Alabama 
(called pine lands) produces maize, cotton, add sugar. Thte best 
soil for agriculture is between the Alabama and Tombigbee 
rivers, on the Cawhaba branch of the former, along the borders 
of the Black Warrior and Bear creek, and on the left bank of 
the Coose, thirty miles above its confluence. Between the wa- 
ters of the Alabama and those of the Conecah there is a waving 
plain, thirty miles in length, and twenty in width, with a dark 
clayey rich soil, well timbered and watered. Below this it is 
gravelly and broken, to the extent of twenty miles, where the 
pine barrens commence. Around the sources of Limestone creek 
there is a tract of rich land, twenty miles in lengthy and eight 
in breadth, well watered, and covered with various kinds oi 
trees, of which the dog- wood is the most abundant, and hence 
the lands are known by this name. About sixty-miles above the 
confluence of the Coose and Tallapooee, the country becomes 
high, waviug, and well wooded, and the soil good $ above the 
falls of those rivers it is stiff, broken, and stony. 

Climate. — In the low southern parts of this country the heat 
is very great. The climate of the inland and upper parts resem- 
bles that of Georgia. At Huntsville, near the northern boundarj 
line, the thermometer was not seen to rise above 89 9 , daring the 
three years ending 1817, nor to sink below 14 9 , except once, 
when it fell to 6°. At Fort Stoddart, on the Mobile river, above 
the 31st degree of latitude, the mean heat of July in 1808, bj 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, was 86°; that of September, 84° 
During the month of January, it varied from 55® to 60° ; 11 
February, from 43° to 79 9 ; in March, from 55* to 86. Ttx 
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trees are in leaf about the 1st of April, and peas and strawber- 
ries are seen at table about the 1st of May. The progress of 
vegetation in 1808 was as follows : 15 th February, peach tree in 
blossom ; 2d April, trees of the swamps in leaf, garden peas in 
blossom; 12th April, peas (planted in February) in pod, peaches 
as large as hazle nuts, fig-trees in leaf; 2d May, green peas at 
table, strawberries ripe ; 16th May, mulberries ripe, blackberries, 
dewberries, whortleberries; 13th May, cucumbers ripe; 29th 
Jane, roasted ears of maize at table. These observations indi- 
cate a climate remarkably mild. Frost commences in October, 
and continues sometimes as late as the 20th of May, so as to 
injure, but not to destroy, the cotton in the more elevated parts. 
During summer, westerly winds are found to prevail. Those 
from the south-east are the sure harbingers of rain. The Spa* 
I nish moss, a plant of .warm climates, is seen ou the trees, as 
high as Fort Jackson. Cattle thrive well in winter, with no other 
shelter than the woods. 

Extent of Navigable Waters* — Tennessee is navigable 230 
miles ; Tombigbee, and eastegi branches, Tensaw, Mobile, Fish 
river, Sic 750; Alabama and branches, including Cahawba, 
Coose, Tallapoose, Kiowee, &c. 800 ; Perdido, Conecah,. Es- 
cambia, Yellow* water, Choctaw, and Pea rivers, and Gulf* coast, 
370 ; Chatahouche and western branches, 550. In all 2700. 

Minerals.— Iron ore is found near the head of Coney creek, 
and on Shoal creek, where tijere are fine sites for mills and ma- 
chinery; blue grindstone grit, as it is called, about sixty miles 
above Fort Claiborne; coal in great quantity near the same 
place; also on the Cahawba, Tombigbee, and Black Warrior 
rivers. 

Animals.— -The wild animals are the panther, bear, wild cat, 
deer, beaver, otter, fox, racoon, squirrel, hare, and rabbit. Alli- 
gators, from twelve to fifteen feet long, abound in the rivers ; 
makes in the marshy and woody places. 

Population according to the Census qf 1816.— Whites 22,794, 
Slaves 10,493; Total 33,287* 

This population is very much dispersed. The chief settle- 
ments extend along the Alabama river, and the Coose branch 
above Fort Jackson. There are some farming establishments on 
the Conecah, Cahawba, and Black Warrior rivers. Below St. 
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Stephen's, on the Tombigbee, there is a thin population, and 
also between this river and the Alabama, attracted thither by 
the superior quality of the soil ; but during the late war with the 
Creeks, the settlements on the former were abandoned. In 
Madison county, containing a surface of twenty miles square, 
the number of inhabitants, in 1817, was estimated at 18,000. 
Huntsville, the capital, contained 1200. On each side of the 
Tennessee, above and below the Mussel Shoals, there is a con- 
siderable population. That of Jones and the Oahawba valley 
was estimated at from 3000 to 4000. That of Tuchaloosa, at 
the falls of the Black Warrior, about 5000. The present popu- 
lation of the territory (1818) is estimated at 50,000. The emi- 
gration is chiefly from Georgia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. The American government has lately ceded 100,000 
acres of land on the Tombigbee, near the junction of the Black 
Warrior branch, to a French company, at two dollars an acre, 
payable in fourteen years, on condition of their introducing and 
cultivating the vine and the olive. 

The town of Mobile is situate^at the entrance of the river of 
the same name, on a fine plain, about twenty feet above the 
usual rise of water. When taken possession of by the Americans, 
it contained about 200 houses. Since that period the population 
has increased daily, and it will probably beconfe a great com- 
mercial place, the centre of trade of an immense country, ex- 
tending to Tennessee and to the frontiers of Georgia. In July 
1817 the population was between 1000 and 1500. The house* 
are of wood, and generally one story high. Pensacola, however 
affords a better road for vessels, as they are sheltered from even- 
wind ; and the depth of water on the bar at its entrance, which 
is never less than twenty-one feet, will admit men-of-war of 
sixty guns. The port of Mobile is the only place in the whole 
bay which vessels drawing twelve feet water can approach. Those 
that draw from ten and a half to eleven feet water sail up Spa- 
nish river about two leagues, and descend Mobile river to the 
town, which requires but a few hours. Vessels of greater draught 
come within one or two leagues of the town, where they dis- 
charge and take in their cargoes. A quay is now constructing, 
at the eastern extremity of which there will be nine feet water 
at low tide. Between Mobile Bay and Pensacola, a distance of 
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seventy miles, the country is yet a desert. A village has been 
lately planned, at the mouth of the Tensaw- river, on a dry ele- 
vated surface, where there are fine springs. St. Stephen's, the 
present seat of government, is situated on the west side of Tom- 
bigbee river, eighty miles above the town of Mobile, and at, the 
head of sloop navigation ; it contains about fifty houses. 

Jgriculture.—The great article of culture is cotton. The 
average produce, per acre, is about 1000 weight in seed. One 
person, or field- hand, can cultivate from six to eight acres, be- 
sides some maize for family use. The soil is also favorable to 
the production of wheat, rye, barley, oats, the common potatoe,, 
yams, &c. The produce of Indian corn is about twelve ban eh 
an acre. Rye and barley are cultivated for the purpose of dis- 
tillation. 
* 

Price of Lands. — The lands in Madison county were sold, in 
1810, from four to six dollars an acre. The highest price was 
twenty-four dollars. In the course of the three first months of 
1817, the same lands nearly doubled their value. Those situated 
on the north side of the Tennessee river, extending from Madi- 
son county to the Tennessee line of boundary, were then sold 
from twenty to seventy-five dollars. The town lots of Huntsville 
sold as high as 1500 dollars. 

Commerce. — It was stated in the American journals of April 
1817, that the importations of the preceding year, at Mobile,, 
from Boston, New York, and New Orleans, chiefly by sea, were 
estimated at 1,000,000 of dollars; that during the last six 
months, 1700 bales of cotton had been shipped here. The 
trade of Madison county will centre in this place. It is believed, 
that through the channel of the Mobile, Tombigbee, and Black* 
Warrior rivers, goods can be brought from Europe, New York, 
or even New Orleans, to Huntsville, on the Tennessee river, in 
half the time required by any other known route, and with less 
fiek and expence. 
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ILLINOIS TERRITORY: 

Situation and Boimdaries,—~Thh country was established as 
a territory with a separate government in. 1809, and by an act 
passed on the 18th April 1818, the inhabitants were authorised 
to choose representatives for a convention, to frame a constitu- 
tion and state government, in order to their being admitted into 
the union. The boundaries of the territory, as laid down in this 
last act, are ; From the confluence of, and up the river Wabash, 
and along the Indiana line of demarcation to the north -west 
corner of this state ; thence east along the Hne of its limits to 
the middle parts of Lake Michigan ; thence north along the 
middle of the said lake to latitude 42° 30' ; thence west to the 
middle of the Mississippi river, following its channel to the con* 
fluence of the Ohio, and up this river along its north-western 
shore to the mouth of the Wabash. It is situated between S6 9 
57', and 42° 30' north latitude, and contains an area of 58,000 
square miles, or 37 millions of acres. Its length from north to 
south is 380 iviles, and its breadth from east to west 206 miles* 
It has the north-west territory on the north ; the state of Ken- 
tucky and the Missouri territory on the south and west ; and the 
state of Indiana on the east. 

Aspect of the Country, and Nature of the Soil.— The south* 
era part of this territory between the Mississippi and the Ohio is 
very level, and is, in some parts, subject to inundation. This 
increases the depth and fertility of the soil, and renders it even 
too rich for many agricultural purposes. A tract extending from 
the mouth of the Wabash, and along the Mississippi, eighty 
miles in length and five in breadth, is of this description, and is 
very unhealthy. The rest of the country is very similar to In- 
diana, but more picturesque, particularly between Vincenses and 
St. Louis, where rich meadows and beautiful woods alternately 
present themselves. Along the Little Wabash, the soil of the 
prairies is a rich fine black mould, inclining to sand, from one 
to three or four feet deep, lying on sandstone or clayey loam, 
and remarkably easy of cultivation. Between the Kaskaskia* 
and Illinois rivers, eighty-four miles distant, the surface is level 
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tfll within fifteen mites of the latter, where it terminates in a 
high ridge, Charlevoix describes the north-western parts wbieh 
he visited as rich, beautiful, and well watered. Near the old 
French settlement of Fort Chartres, he informs us the country 
is open, consisting of vast meadoWs to the extent of twenty-five 
leagues, interspersed with* small copses of valuable wood ; and 
that as far as Kaskaskias the soil is fertile, proper for wheat, 
and every thing necessary or useful for human life. The high 
grounds continue along the eastern side of the Kaskaskias river, 
at a small distance from it, to the Kaskaskias village, five miles 
and a half; then they incline more towards that river, and run 
nearly parallel with the eastern bank of the Mississippi, at the 
distance of between three and four miles, rising from 100 to 130 
feet, but divided in several places by deep cavities through which 
small rivulets run into the Mississippi. The sides of some ol 
these hills fronting the river are in many places perpendicular^ 
and appear like solid pieces of stone masonry of various colors, 
figures, and sizes. The low land between these hills and the 
river Mississippi is level ; the soil rich, yielding shrubs and fra- 
grant flowers, which, added to the number and extent of mea- 
dows and small lakes interspersed through the valley, render it 
exceedingly beautiful and agreeable. The lands between the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers are rich almost beyond parallel, 
covered with large oaks, walnut, &c. and not a stone is to be 
seen except upon the sides of the rivers. Above the Illinois 
Lake, the land on both sides, to the distance of twenty-seven or 
thirty miles, is generally low and full of swamps, some a mile 
wide, bordered with fine meadows ; and in some places the high 
land approaches the river in points or narrow necks. Above the 
head of navigation the land is stony, -and between the northern 
and eastern branch there are rich tracts, although intersected in 
many parts by swamps and ponds. The alluvial soil of the 
rivers, .the breadth of which is generally in proportion to their 
magnitude, varying from 300 or 400 yards to more than two 
miles, is so wonderfully fertile, that it has produced fine crops 
without manure, for more than a century. Beyond this, the dry 
meadow land without trees, rising from 30 to 100 feet above the 
former, stretches to the distance of from one to ten miles. The 
whole meadow ground of the Illinois river is supposed to contain 
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an area of 1,200,000 acres. The north- western parts are hilly 
and broken, abounding in ponds and swamps, called wet prairies, 
but well watered and wooded, and containing tracts of fertile 
soil. 

Extent of Navigable Waters. — Wabash, 240 miles. Ohio, 
164. Mississippi, 620, Illinois, 329; its tributaries from the 
north-west, 550; from the south-east, 200. Kaskaskia and 
branches, 300. Tributaries of the Wabash, 500. Minor rivers ; 
such as Lavase, Marie, Cash, &c. 200. In all, 3094. A writer 
communication between the Illinois and the Chicago, for the 
passage of boats in all seasons, could be opened at a tri6ing ex- 
pence, t 

Minerals. — Copper ore is said to have been discovered on 
Mine river, which joins the Illinois, 120 miles from its mouth. 
Millstones were formerly made by the French, of a rock which 
forms a rapid in the Illinois river, 270 miles from its mouth. 
•Alum was found, on a hill, near Mine river, according to the 
report of Mr. Janiste, a French gentleman, who ascended with 
Patrick Kennedy. Gun-flints and arrow-heads are manufactured 
by the Indians, from stones found on a high hill, nearly opposite 
the island of Pierre, in the river Illinois, 100 miles from its 
mouth. Ccal was observed extending halfji mile along the high 
bank of the north-western side of the Illinois river, 276 miles 
from its outlet, 50 miles above Pioria Lake, and near the Little 
Rocks, which are 60 miles from the Forks. It is also found on 
the La Vase, or Muddy river. About five miles east of St. 
Louis, a prairie, called the American Bottom, caught fire, and 
by the roots of a tree, the fire was communicated to a coal* mine, 
which burnt daring several months, till it was extinguished by 
the incumbent earth. White clay is found in the beds of the 
Illinois and Tortue. Salt Pones.— On the eastern side, half a 
mile below the coal-mine above described, are two salt ponds, 
100 yards in circumference, and several feet in depth, which 
furnish good salt to the natives ; the waters are of a yellowish 
color, and stagnant* The salt works, on the Saline river, 
(twenty-six miles below the mouth or the Wabash,) furnish an- 
nually between 200,000 and 300,000 bushels of salt, which is 
sold at the works, at from fifty to seventy-five cents per bushel. 

JnbnaU •— The buffalo, so numerous when the French look 
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possession of mis country, have retired to the .Missouri, Elk' 
and deer are still numerous in the woods and meadows. In the 
woods are great plenty of hears, wolves, foxes, opossums, ra- 
coons, and other animals. Of wild fowl there is a great abun- 
dance and variety; turkeys, swans, geese, teal, ducks, pheasants, 
partridge, pigeon, &c. Buzzards, parroquets, cranes, pelicans, 
hawks, and blackbirds, and generally the birds common to the 
western country. The waters of the Illinois, and the small lake, 
near Michigan Lake, swarm with water-fowl, which feed on the 
wild rice that grows there in great abundance. Of fish there is 
great plenty in the different rivers ; particularly cat-fish, carp, 
sturgeon, and percl} of an uncommon size. In the Illinois, or 
Pioria Lake, there is a fish called Picanneau. The serpents of 
s venomous nature are the copper* head snake, the prairie, and 
common rattle-snake. 

The settlements are chiefly on the Mississippi "river, the Kas- 
kaskia and its branches, and more recently on the Wabash and 
Ohio* Those on the Illinois are thinly scattered, being some* 
times fifty miles distant one from another. Between the Illinois 
and Wood river are the American and Turkey hill settlements, 
formed by emigrants from Kentucky and the southern states, 
which are flourishing. The village of Kaskaskia, founded by 
some French Canadians more than a century ago, contains at 
present about 160 families, who raise horned cattle, horses, 
swine, and poultry. There is a post-office, an office for the sale 
of lands, aud a printing establishment, which issues a weekly 
newspaper called the " Illinois Herald/ 1 Cahokia, also found* 
ed by the French, situated on a small stream, about a mile 
east of the Mississippi, nearly opposite St. Louis, contains about 
160 houses. The situation is too low to be healthy. The first 
objeot of the inhabitants was the fur trade ; the second agricul- 
ture. This place is the seat of justice for St. Clair county, and 
has a post-office. There is also a Roman Catholic chapel. St. 
Philippe, forty-five miles below the former, was also established 
by the French. Twelve miles below St. Philippe is the village 
called the Rock Meadows, (La Prairie du Rocher,) containing 
from sixty to seventy French families, and eighty negroes. 
There is here also a Catholic Chapel. Settlements are forming 
towards the east and west, on the Ohio, to the distance of thirty 
29.-*-VOL. II. 2 A 
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miles; on the Wabash, forty miles downwards ; qp the Kaskas- 
kia and Mississippi 5 and these settlements are separated by a 
wilderness of 100 miles extent. Shawnaetown, or Shawansetown, 
where once stood a village of the Indians of this name, is situ- 
ated on the Ohio, below the Wabash, and was, laid out at the 
expence of the United States. It was injured by an inundation, 
in the spring of 1813, which swept away the log-houses, and 
drowned the cattle* The inhabitants escaped in boats. It now 
contains thirty or forty families, who live in cabins formed of 
trees or logs, and subsist by the manufacture of salt. The land 
to the Saline river, a distance qf nine miles, , belongs to the 
United States. Wilkinsonville is a small village, situated in a 
fine meadpw, sigty or seventy feet above the river, about half 
way between Fort Massac and the mouth of the Ohio. There 
are other small villages, named Belle Fontaine, L' Aigle, Ed- 
wardsville. English Prairie. — In the autumn of 1817, Mr. 
Birkbeck, an intelligent and enterprising English farmer, remo- 
ved to this country, and settled in the sooth-east parts, between 
the Great and the Little Wabash, at a spot to which he has 
given the name of English Prairie. In his " Notes on America," 
and " Letters from Illinois," he has given a just and striking de- 
scription of the face of the country, its soil, productions, mode 
of culture, and capacities of improvement ; and he has pointed 
put the great advantages it offers to settlers, especially to labor- 
ers, and farmers of small Capital. The extensive circulation of 
these works has attracted an extraordinary degree of attention to 
his settlement ; and the very favorable account he has given of 
the country, with the confidence reposed by those who know 
him, and by those who have read his Notes, in his judgment 
and agricultural skill, have induced numbers to emigrate to the 
neighbourhood, both from England and the United States. It 
appears, from a variety of notices in the American journals, that 
population is increasing in this quarter with great rapidity. 
. In this territory are mounds and fortifications resembling those 
of the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, but more nume- 
rous. In a distance of twenty miles above and below Kahokia, 
there are said to be 150. They are generally of a conical form, 
but of different dimensions. The largest measures 2400 feet in 
circumference, and 90 in height. The barrows, like those de? 
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Scribed by Mr* Jefferson, are generally elevated ten or twdtoe 
feet above the surrounding surface. It is probable that tbey 
served as places of interment ; Cor tbey are universally considered 
by the Indians as the residence of Manitpus, or spirits. 

Agriculture* — The soil produces fine crops of grain, flax, and 
hemp. Frait trees and garden vegetables thrive luxuriantly. 
The soil is so rich, that the idea of exhausting it by cropping 
has not yet entered into the estimates of the cultivators. Ma- 
nure has been known to accumulate until the farmers have re- 

■ 

moved their yards and buildings oot of the way of the nuisance. 
The vine and cotton tree succeed in the southern pajrts. The 
wild grape of this region gives a wine of a good quality, well- 
tasted and strong, of which the French settlers, in 1769, made 
110 hogsheads. Hops grow naturally. A large quantity of sugar 
is annually made from the juice of the maple tree. Fifty trees 
will yield 100 pounds, which sells at twenty-five cents per pound* 
The mulberry trees are la^ge and numerous } and as the winter 
is moderate, it is probable the manufacture of silk would suc- 
ceed. The soil seems also adapted to the culture of indigo* 
Great quantities of tobacco are raised. Hemp grows spontane- 
ously to the height of ten feet, and is sometimes three inches 
thick within a foot of tfec root. Wheat, peas, and Indian corn*' 
thrive well ; so does every sort of grain or pnlse, and fruits, ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, &c. Maize is the staple production - f and 
this grain is often cultivated in common, as in patriarchal times, 
by the inhabitants of a village or hamlejf ; and by this plan the/ 
save the expence offences, which, in extensive, meadows, with- 
out timber, would be considerable* Cotton is raised for domes* 
tic use.* 
One million five hundred thousand acres of arable lands, to 



* The following is given by Mr. Birkbeck as the necessary outlay on a 
settlement of a quartet section, or 16.0 acres. 
First instalment on the purchase of 160 acred, at the government price of 
two dollars per acre, - - - - 80 

Building a bouse* - - - - 50 

Two horses, with harness and plough, - - - 100 

Cows and bogj», seed corn, fencing, and other expences, •■ 220 

450 

A sum equal to L100 Sterling. 
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which the Indian title is extinguished, have been lately set apart 
as military bounty lands* They are to be surveyed in sections of 
160,000 acres. Lead mines and salt springs are reserved for the 
use of the state, and No. 16 of every township for the support 
of schools. The whole extent of lands in this territory appro- 
priated as a recompence for the soldiers who fought in the late 

~yar, amount to S,500,000 acres, situated on the north bank of the 
Illinois river, from its junction with the Mississippi. They are 
described to be fertile and well watered. The public lands have 
seldom brought more than five dollars an acre, by public sale. 
The average amount of those sold in October 1816, at Edward- 
ville, was four dollars. At the land office the price is fixed by 
law at two dollars. The United States have obtained, bv dhTc- 
rent cessions made by the Indians, upwards of 16,000,000 of 
acres, on the eastern extremity of Pioria lake, north of the 
Illinois river. The lands which still belong to the aboriginal 
proprietors are situated between tke Wabash and the Illinois 
rivers, and north of the source of the Kaskaskia* 

Commerce.— Numbers of cattle are raised in the fertile soil 
called " the Great American Bottom/ 9 between the Kaskaskia 
and Illinois river, for the markets of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

. Horses of the Spanish breed are also raised for sale* 

The manufactures, in 1810, according to the marshall's re* 

< turn, were as follows ; 

Dollars. 

. Spinning-wheels, - - - - value, 630 

Looms, 460, cloth produced, 90,030 yards, - 54,048 

Tanneries, 9, leather dressed, - - - 7,750 

- Distilleries, 10,800 gallons, - 7,500 

Flour, 6.440 barrels, .... 3*,*00 

Maple sugar, 15.600 lbs. - 1,V80* 

The population has nearly doubled since that period, and the 
manufactures have advanced in a corresponding ratio. 

Roads.— By an act of 29th April 1816, a road is to extend 

^_^__ L i _ — — — — — — ^ — ^— ^^^— 

* Pr.ces at English Prairie in November 1817.— Wheat Ss, 4cL sterling 

per bushel; beef and pork, 2d. per pound ; bores, 60 to 100 dollars r cows, 

10 to 20; a sow, 3 to 5. Mechanics' wages, 1 to lj dollar. A waggon, 

" 35 to 40 dollars, exclusive of tier to the wheels ; a strong waggon for the 

road, complete, 160 ; bricks are laid at 8 dollars by the thousand, including 

1 me,— -(Letters from Ilti uoi», p, 13, 14*) 
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from Shawneetown, on the Ohio river, to the United States' 
Saline, and to Kaskaskias in the lUinots territory ; 8000 dol- 
lars have been granted for this purpose; three commissioners 
have been appointed, who are to receive three dollars each, and 
their assistants one and a half, per day, for exploring, surveying, 
and marking. There are two roads leading through the Ohio to 
Kaskaskias, one from Robin's Ferry, seventeen miles below the 
Suliue, to Kaskaskias, 185 miles ; the other from Lusk's ferry, 
fifteen miles from the mouth of Cumberland river ; the last is 
the shorter, by fifteen or twenty miles. There is a post route 
from Vincennes to Kaskaskias, distant 150 miles; but travellers 
are obliged to encamp two or three nights* There is a tolerably 
good road from the mouth of La Vase to Wood river, passing 
through Kaskaskias, Prairie du Rocher, St. Philippe, and Ka- 
hokia. These roads are gradually improved by the profits of 
lands leased by the government, at different places, in the line 
of their direction. 

Government* — The government of this territory was establish- 
ed by acts of Congress, dated 3d February 1809. A General 
Assembly was authorised to j>e called as soon as satisfactory evi- 
dence should be produced to the governor, that such was the 
desire of a majority of the freeholders ; though the number of 
free white male inhabitants, of twenty-one years, did not amount 
to 5000. The representatives to the General Assembly to be not 
les than seven, nor more than nine, to be chosen for four years, 
and to be apportioned by the governor to the several oounties, 
according to the number of free white males. By an act of 27th 
February 1809, delegates to congress were to be chosen by the 
citizens at the time of electing their representatives to the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and to have the same powers as heretofore 
granted to the delegates from the other territories. Congress 
passed an act, on the 18th of February 1818, authorising the 
inhabitants of this territory to form a constitution and state go- 
vernment, and to be admitted into the union, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original states. The convention to be chosen for 
this purpose, were to meet on the first monday of August 1818. 
Slavery is abolished by law, and by act of 5th February 1813. 
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MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

« 

Michigan, formerly Wayne county, wad erected into a territory 
with a: separate government in 1805, with the following limits: 
npr$h> by .tfae straits of Miqhiltiofackinac j west, by Lake Mi* 
chjgan;,8Qptfr, by a line running from east to west, which sepa- 
rates it fjrop) the states of Ohio and Indiana ; east, by Lakes 
Huron a^d St, Clair, to .Lake Erie. The southern line has not 
yet been accurately fixeji. . It is situated between 41° 50', and 
45° 2ff of north latitude, and 5* 12', and 9 P west longitude 
from Washington. It included a surface of 34,820 square miles, 
or 92,284,000 acres. Its length from sputh to north is 250 
miles, its breadth from east to west 160 miles. Tins territory 
forms a peninsula bounded on the north, east, and frest sides by 
the great Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

S&iL — The surface has a gentle elevation feoifr the western 
and northern borders towards the middle, which is generally 
level, and without hills or mountains. Extensive meadow lands 
stretch from the banks of the St. Joseph's to Lake St. Clair, 
some of which, called " high prairies/' are equal in quality to 
those of Indiana, and are of very different soil from the low 
prairies, which are sandy or marshy. Other parts are covered 
with eatfensive forests. The lands on Sagnaaum river are of a 
good quality ; meadow lands extend from its banks to the dis- 
tance of four or five miles. Thence to Flint river, fifteen miles, 
the country is level, the soil is excellent, and covered with trees; 
thence to the Huron river Che surface is waving, covered with 
oak without underwood, and interspersed with lakes, resembling 
the county of Cayuga in the state of New York, From Huron 
to Detroit the soil is rich, but low and marshy. The soil of the 
banks of the rivers St. Joseph's and Saganaum is of an excellent 
quality. Along the Straits of St. Clair there are fine meadows 
interspersed with rich wood lands. The banks of the Huron and 
Rouge rivers are also very fertile and well wooded. Those of 
Swan creek are low and unhealthy within a mile of the lake, 
beyond which there is high and good soil. That of the uplands 
of Rocky and Sandy creeks is poor and sandy. The alluvial soil 
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of the rivers Jiaisin and Miami is excellent near their outlets 5 
hut at some distance becomes light and sandy. Along a consi- 
derable part of the coast of Lake Michigan are sandy eminences, 
formed near the mouths of the rivers by the ajetion of their cur* 
rent operating against the swell of the Jake. Along the western 
shore of Lake Huron there is a narrow tract of poor soil, from. 
half a mile to a mile in breadth. It is believeji that thia territory 
contains twenty millions of acres of excellent soil, of which 
eight millions have been ceded by' the Indians to the United 
States, who have sold above 200,000 to different individuals. 

Climate* — The northern situation of this country would seem 
to indicate. a considerable degree of cold; but it is found to be 
so modified by the waters of the lakes, that the winter is warmer 
than in some more southern latitudes. This season commences 
about the middle of November, and' lasts till the middle of 
March ; .and the ice on the rivers and borders of the lakes, du- 
ring this period, is generally strong enough to suppport sledges. 
There is but little snow. Towards the state of Indiana, the 
climate resembles that of the western counties of New York and 
Pennsylvania; but along the coast of Lake Hqroh, the winter, 
commences two weeks earlier than at Detroit. Lake St. Clair 
is frozen over every year from December to February. According 
to the observations of General Wilkinson, made in 1797, the 
thermometer between St, Clair and Michillimackinac never rose 
higher at noon than 70°, and in the morning and evening it 
often sunk to 46.° 

Extent cf Navigable Waters. — Lake Michigan navigable 260 
miles j Lake Huron, 250 ; Lake St. Clair and Straits, 56 ; De- 
troit river, 26 ; 'Lake Erie, 72 ; Rivers running into Lake Erie, 
175 ; Ditto, the Straits of Detroit, and St. Clair river and Lake, 
100; streams running into the Huron, 150; streams running 
into the Michigan, 700. In all, 1789. 

Aidmals, — Elks, deer, bears, wolves, wild cats, foxes, bea- 
ters, ptters, martins, racoons, rabbits, opossums, squirrels of 
different kinds, and muskrat, are found in this territory. The 
beaver still aboundsron the rivers of Lake Michigan, Fishes. — 
Michillimackinac trout, from ten to sixty pounds, are taken in- 
all seasons. Common trout from four to five pounds. White 
fish caught by seines in great numbers in the state of Detroit 
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and Lake St. Clair. They are also taken by meant of a dart or 
spear. Bass, black, white, and rock. Sturgeon in Lakes Hu- 
ron, Michigan, and St. Clair; but not so large as those of Hud- 
son river, and supposed to be of a different species* Picherel, 
perch, suckers, pike, and herrings. No other part cf the United 
States is so well supplied with fish. The lakes surround this ter- 
ritory on three sides for the space of 600 miles ; and all the 
rivers are stored with fish. A bee of a smaller species than the 
common bee abounds in the woods ; but the honey is of an infe- 
rior quality, though greatly valued by the Indians. The rivers, 
bays, and lakes, are covered with geese, ducks, &c. Wild tur- 
keys and pigeons are numerous ; bawks very common. In au- 
tumn the blackbird appears in flocks, and is very injurious to 
corn and new sown wheat. 

The agricultural and commercial establishments are chiefly on 
the Strait of Detroit, on the rivers Miami, Raisin, Huron, and 
Lake St. Clair. The tract from Red River to St. Clair is well 
peopled. From Fort Meigs to Lake Huron there are several 
cottages separated by woods, or Indian lands. Some settlements 
have been lately commenced on different parts of the borders of 
both lakes. Detroit, situated on the western side of the strait, 
eighteen miles above Maldon, and six below the outlet of Lake 
St. Clair, contains more than 300 buildings. About half the 
population is of French origin, the rest from different parts of 
Europe and the United States. It was originally defended by a 
strong stockade, which was burnt down in 1806. Several wood- 
en quays, or wharfs, project into the river. That of the United 
States is 140 feet long, and the water is deep enough for a ves- 
sel of 400 tons burthen. The public buildings consist of a council- 
house, prison, and store. The last is of three stories, eighty feet 
in length, and thirty feet wide. Another store is now building. 
The present Roman Catholic chapel is t6 be replaced by a new 
one of a -large size. A' college is to be established here, and the 
building has already commenced. There is a printing-office, and 
formerly a newspaper, called the " Michigan Essay/' was issued 
from Utica, but it has been discontinued for want of encourage- 
ment. 

A land-office has been established at Detroit, where there is a 
garrison of the United States, consisting of 130 men* An act 
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V the General Congress, 'of the tfth of May 1812, for the sur- 
vey ©f 2,000,000 of ac^ in Jhia territory tp be g}ve,n ajs military 
bounty-lands, wp* repealed in -April 18} 6, and appropriations 
made ioc- (be same purpose in the Illinois an4 Missouri territo- 
ries, .Toe public, lands are offered at the rate of two dollars per 
acre, in tracts of I6Q acres; one-fourth of the purchase money 
to foe, paid at the time -of sale, anc} a. credit of five years for the 
residue. The price of transportation of goods from Albany to 
Detroit is four and one-half dollars per hundred weight. 
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Banndarifis-— North by Lake Superior, and the watqr ^tfftftiu* 
nication toetweea -this lake aud the Woods, and from the north- 
west corner, of the lake of the Woods by a direct line tp Red 
river* which it strikes a little below the junction of the Aasini- 
boin; south by the Illinois territory, from which it is separated 
by the parallel of 42" 30'; east by Lake Michigan and the 
channel between Lake Huron and l^ake .Superior; west by the 
Mississippi river to its, source**, and thence by the waters of the 
Red* river to the junction of the Asstmboin, which separates it 
from the Missouri territory. It is situated between 42° 30' and 
49' 37' of north latitude, and between 7° and 20° west longi- 
tude from Washington, Its, breadth. at the latitude of 46, from 
east to, west, is 480 mites. , It* length; is. very unequal. 

^rea».ahout 147,000 square miles, or 94,080,000. acres. 

Aspect of the*Country, and Nature of *fce\ SoiLn—This terri- 
tory, stretching across thirteen degrees of longitude and seven of 
latitude, encircled and intersected by lakes and large rivers, has 
& great vpriety of soil; Near the north- western parts must be 
the moat .elevated point of land between the Atlantic coast, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Hudson's Bay; for here, within thirty miles 
of each other, the St. Lawrence, Red, and Mississippi rivers have 
their sources, from which, they flow to those- seas in an eastern, 
northern* and southern direction respectively, each traversing a 
ipace of more than 2000 miles. Carver describes " the land oil 
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the south-ease side of Green bay by Lake Michigan is but very 

indifferent, being overspread with a heavy growth of hemrocfc, 
pine, spruce, and fir trees ; but adjoining to die bottom of the 
bay, it is very fertile, the country in general level, and affbrdiug 
many fine and extensive view*" Major C. Gratiot, of the corps 
of engineers, has given the following description of the country 
bordering On Green bay. m The south-east coast of the bay is 
elevated and rocky, famishing a fine harbour for vessels. The 
lands receding from the shore are beautiful, and covered with 
fine forests of maple, oak, birch, and white walnut trees. The 
" lands, on entering Fox river, arefow and marshy} and from the 
extent of the marshes it might be supposed that the country is 
sickly, but this is not the case. On the western side of the ter- 
ritory, below the falls of St. Anthony, the high. lands and prai- 
ries have the appearance of a tolerably good soil ; but above this 
ftofftiMt Pike has remarked, that it gradually becomes poorer. 
Two- thirds of the adjacent country between the river Des Cor- 
beaux, or parallel of 45° 5C, and Pine river, is so covered with 
small lakes, that it is impassable except in bark canoes. Along 
the water courses are clumps of oak, ash, maple, and lynn ; and 
numbers of elk deer and buffalo are seen. Above Pine river 
the surface is divided into ridges, covered with pine and hem- 
lock, interspersed with small meadows, and low tracts, with elm, 
beech, and bass-wood. From Leech lake to the sources of the 
Mississippi rivet, the whole face' of the country is described by 
Pike, " as an impenetrable morass, or boundless Savannah.'' 

Climate* — The elevation and northerly situation of a great 
portion of this territory indicate a considerable degree of cold, 
which, however, is modified by the great masses of water of 
Lakes Superior and Michigan. 

Extent oj Navigable fVaters.^-Conat of Lake Michigan is 
280 miles; east and west coast of Green Bay, MS; coast of 
Lake Huron, 50 ; Strait of St. Mary, 55 5 coast of Lake Su- 
perior from its outlet to the Grand Portage, 800; Pbin and 
Depage, 200 ; Chicago, Wakayah, Masquedon, Milwakie, San- 
kie, &c all entering the lake between Chicago and the month 
of Green Bay, 400; Fox river, Crocodile, and De Loop, 250; 
Menomortie, Rouge, Gaspard, and Sandy, running into Green 
Bay, 350; Manistic and Mino Cockien, 15.9; St. Ignaceaad 
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Little, a^fctomg* ,J#4j fit** B^ciutao*y and Mi«a*»** 
MO; titers, i w» n g «s§P J-aie £upetipr, Afneriean side, 1500 j 
Mtsaissifipj, fropi the Rod Cedar Lake la the U|iuoi» boundary, 
(in latitude 4»* WJ 1000 v Tributaries of the Mississippi, 
above the fall* *f Su Anthony, 5*0* Chippewa, Buffalo, Ou- 
isconsiu, &c. 1300 ; part of Rocky river and branches, 570 ; 
interior lakes, 150; toU^34A&j»k*. 

Minerals. — Silver ore has been found on the . south side of 
Lake Superior, near* Point an* Iroquois, fifteen miles from the 
faffs of St. Marie ; a lump of ore weighing eight pounds, of a 
blue color, warn discovered by Captain Marburg, a Russian gen- 
tleman an the English sendee, who carried it to England t k pro* 
sueed aixty per cent of aiWer. The lead mines of Dubuque (the 
Dame of the proprietor) extend from within a, few miles of the 
Mississippi, to the distance of twenty-ateen or twenty-eight 
leagues between the Ouiseonsin and Roeky branches, occupying 
a breadth of from one to thsee miles. The annual produsp of 
metal ia from 28^00 to 30,000 pounds. Copper ore and native 
capper seem to abound on the southern coast of Lake Superior, 
and on the banks of some of its tributary steeause, 
The number of white, inhabitants of this territory* is yet itifon~ 

tidaruMe, but no enumeration was. made in 1&10* and wa have 
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• In the bed of the Ontonagon riv*r, which runs in a northern course 
into the lake, there is a mass of pure copper measuring twelve feet in cir- 
cumference at one extremity, and fourteen at the other; Whet) the riVer is 
low, its tipper sarfhce appears above the water. This metal ia very pure, 
and so duetUe *hat it es* easily be/hammered Inte* any lots*. Pieses-ef : se- 
veral pounds have been separated by an axe orcatteJU by Dr. f rantiftl* 
flarroo, apotbecftry-general of tl>e United States; and ay Mr. Henry, one 
of the agents of a British company employed to search for this metal. This 
author says, (Travels and Adventures in Canada, &c ) " that the Ontonagon 
is remarkable for the abundance of virgin copper which is on its banks-ami 
its iieitjhbourbood. The eopper presented itself to the eve 4a masse* at 
«ariott» sfcrotostoes. . The Indians' showed one o£ tssauay pooosb .isjjsjbf. 
They were, in the pn*#iee,of meirafacjuriug .this.. inetod Into spoons and 
bracelets for themselves." At the distance of ten miles from the mouth of 
this river, he discovered a mass of this metal which he supposed to weigh 
fite tons, from which he teparate4 100 pounds by means of an axe, The 
waters of Roaring river, which runs in an eastern direction into Lake Miekt* 
pn, are itiipMfcjaetsd withceJpper, fend the fish wKiob inhabit teas* are be* 
tared ta be o/:»paji0AOjwqjtaWy» . / 
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not been able to procure satfefsjetory informaalon e» the fenfejeet* 
A tract, of about 8*060,000 of acres, if Ufa territory, is claimed 
by the heirs of the late Captain Jonathan Carver, in virtue of a 
deed in their possession, granted *ttd signed by two of the chkft 
of the'Naudowessie Indians, the 1st of May-1767* 



MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

Situation and Boundarie**— The Missouri territory extends 
from the Mississippi, on the east, to the -Rocky monntainp, on 
the west; and from the 43ulf of Mexaeo, on the south, to Ca- 
nada, on the north. Itliea between 29* and 49* of north lati- 
tude, end 12* W and 32* of west longitude from Washington, 
its length from sooth- to north, is aboat 1400 miles, and its 
breadth, from east to west, 886 miles, eontsinmg sn jure* of 
about d8S,SM aqnare miles, or $Ntofi6D&tt acres. 

Aspect of the Country, and Nature of Sml rCmaUjy JPo 
tered by the Mmvuri Smav^Oo. die northern side of the Mis- 
souri river, fipe rich meadows extend. from its month. to the 
Junction of the two streams known by the nanse of Charafan. 
Here the hilb recede from the river; they afterwards approach 
opposite Grand river, above which they again recede as far as 
the Sauk Prairie, where they are lost to the view, and re-appear 
at CUajatao Scarty. After tins they are scarcely visible till we 
.attire at the mouth of the Kans as, " Thrtmghon^ibeaagie dis- 
tance, on the southern side, the elevated ridge appffoaehea nearer 
to the Missouri, but sinks considerably above the month of the 
river Osage. . The hilb are generally elevated above the level of 
^e. river, from 150 to 200 feet, covered with a- bUclush ysoil, 
.met* or lass fertile, aftdfeut thinly wooded, except betwe^h the 
Osage and Kansas riven. Beyond these hills these fsjehjgh, 
open, and fertile plains. From the month of the Kansas to that 
of the Nadawa river, the distance between, the chain of hilb on 
each side of the Missouri, b generally from four to eight miles. 
Qn the northern side, above the Nadawa*, the meadpirs atretch 
out so far, that the hiHa,. to the distance of, t i r wty a t sjsj u miles 
beyond the Platte, disappear, except at mtarvab. Q» the 
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t eat h ctp oidcy) the U li ssoe ri washes the to* of thehii&, *om the 
indent yttlagn of Kansas to the distance of fifty utile*; beyond 
fee mevth of the ftotte rive*. The lands are fertile, and walk 
sdnptwl ifar s e ttlem e nt s. Above the Ayoway village, the hills on> 
the* northern aide of the Missouri recede, and again approach 
towards the jnoeth of J Flood's river, a distance of matly 910 
miles. On the opposite aide, near Council Blafb, they dlsojeW 
threfromfhe view, arid reappear aft the Mahar village, a distance 
of 900 miles, in which treat there is much less wood thattifeloW 
the jenelsen of the Matte river. Near Floyd's river the norther* 
bilk ap e*ea ch the Missouri, and recede at the mouth ef the 
fficsra rarer, wh sa t coerce they direct; and again appear, with 
teas elevation, at the jenction of the iWhitestone river. On the 
soathem aide they disappear beyond the Maker villages, and ate 
again seen, at the distance of ferty-feur miles, at » piece celled 
the Cobalt Aknfe, from which they etreteh along the banks as 
far^s Yc tt e w - s t o oe river, more than 1000 miles. From the 
month of Janes river, the two ridges gradually approach auaui ; 
toward* Musselshell river; the intervening breadth is< from one ito 
three miles; thence it contracts, to the cataract, where the?oei*» 
eoari has forced its passage throng h the ridge itself. The bttit* 
in>general, are net toe elevated for culture; aba** Weed river 
they do not rise to more than l$0*feet above the wateV; teevards 
the month of the Osage they preserve the same ^height;; after 
whieb they sink tttl near the Manrfatf villages, whence thjy rise 
tall their union %Mh die northern hills, which preserve an cle*e> 
tionef fromfiOOtO'dOO^eet, to the great chain el^euntarne; 
in many place* there wcmkl not be trustor seJMent far the pur^ 
pose of estabfohments, especially above Hke month of th* Platte; 
Below this river fee sort it fertile, and wen* wooded. Above the 
Pobeaa village are seen latgtf masses of pumice, gypnttn, 4Bhw«. 
tm's sait, and con>hion salt, in a crystallised state ■» fteukscof 
trees, in a 'petrified state, are embosomed in ute4se¥>tf < dhra, 
wnich proves that the surface Was *>rtner*f weeded. ftedbafige 
may have been produced by the burning of coai 9 whwh abounds 
in this district. Abov^theitiouth of the Finite river/'fcfrtfceefi. 
cinity of rivers which en^pty tbenwerves into the Mfcnouri, the 
vegetable soil has bee/erttireiy eefieumed J *ad, ©A eHwtef Hn> 
plain, b(uNMk4he4*^ 



Ufi fr^ Jtb* distance tf 
aissjppi t# the base of the Reeky jatnasnms, it 090 commas* 
pfcairie, on level surface, eftoept aJoog. the xwers, the atbmal soil 
of: which U considerably lower than the- siwraunding oeuwtry, 
ml the breadth in proportion to the magnitude of the rim. 
The Missouri river is generally from ISO to 300 feet below the 
ierehctf the surface. 

Country Soulk.qf the Mi$*mn*--Akmg the Mttsissippi, from 
tb* month of the Arkansas to die head of Tiwapatty Bottom 
abate the month of the: Ohio, a distance of nearly. 458 miles, 
Ite cenqtry is low and level ; and between the Miseawippi and 
St* Franca*, there is * tract from thirty to forty asiles in breadth, 
covered with swamps and ponds which ace dry in imiamrr, bat 
are completely overflowed in spring. The middle of this tract 
being more elevated than the sides, the waters flow frees it in 
opposite directions to these two rivers, Tiwapwttj ffirrtmn^ 
which is about twenty miles in length, and from three f 
breadth, is covered with a thick, gsewth of timber and 
The latter rise to the height of eight fat. The soil of this low 
ooantry is a rich mould well adapted for grain, cotton, tobacco, 
flea, and hemp. The high grouaoV commence about twerro 
saiks below Gape Girardeau, from which a chain, of hills, stantch- 
ca across the country to the Su Francis, dividing the lomea from 
the upper country. The low lands are generally well wooded, 
the bsgb grounds very thinly, and scarcely a shrub it see* 9H the 
natnsal m eadows. Between St. Generic?* and the. Ateamek 
mar, the banks of the Mississippi ate co mpose d of solid masses 
of Hmeetos* arranged in horizontal 8traiU» which, in some parte, 
me elevated 3«0 feet above the water. The soil of the, prairies 
is lighter and looser than that of the wooded eurface, with a 
greater proportion of sand. Whan wot it assumes a deep black 
color and oily appearance* It is generally three feet .in depth* 
and reposes on a tfem stratum of sau4, nnder which ia emery 
W/bero faped a saponaceous day of a dtay yellow color. Tbr 
hanks of the Arkansas mar are liable to. inundation to some dis- 
tance from its co nfl o e n e e . From the village of Arkansas to Ver- 
digrii rivet, a diataoee of at least 500 miles, the banks,, esneept 
jsjae elevated craggy clian, am low,, with** rich anil* which in 
atany parts is <^e^ with ^res^^nd cana. Bator to Smite of 
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Ofea*^ hantisfe ground* the surface is wett wooded; but fes* 

tween the rivers Kansas, Arkansas^ and Platte, and from Verdi-' 

gris river to the Mexican saoantainB, there is an immense prai» 

rie with few trees or shrubs, except on the ixmiers of the watem 

The surveyor, Mr. Brown, employed by government to run the 

Kne of demarcation from the Missouri to the Arkansas river, be* " 

tween the lands of the United States and the Osage Indians, has 

famished some valuable information concerning this country! 

Along this line from the Missouri fort, situated near the bank of 

the river of the same name, in latitude 39° 5' north to the 

Osage river, three or, four miles below the village of this nation* 

a distance of seventyteix miles, there is one continued prairie} 

exeept some spots along the creeks or small streams. The soil 

in general is of a good quality. On the northern bank of the 

Osage river there is an extensive tract of rich alluvial sejl ; that 

on the opposite side iaTinferior, but it opens into a fine fertile 

plain, which is seen to great advantage from the summit of -some 

Jwgh mounds or insulated trills near the Indian village* "Tram 

this eminence/' says Mr. Brown* " I am persuaded that, turn* 

utg round, I could survey 500 square miles, and nearly alt of the 

first quality; timber and springs only are wanting to make this 

the finest pert of the world 1 have yet seen/' From this point 

towards the woody country, a distance of 130 miles, the land 

becomes gradually less fertile to the streams of die Grand river 

of the Arkansas, which runs in a western direction. Approaching 

the river Arkansas, the country is low and swampy for the space 

of fifteen er twenty miles; thence half the distance to the moon* 

tains there is a continued succession of low, naked, and Badly 

watered prairie hills. The country watered by White river is 

little known except from the accounts of white hunters, traders, 

and Indians, who agree in describing the soil as very rich, and 

well supplied wkh wood and water, over a surface of at least 

109 miles square. The St. Francis river also passes through a 

fine country. Between the river Platte and the Missouri there 

is an extensive surface of moving sands, resembling those of the 

African desert. Major Pike paased over several league* extent 

where thete u/as no appearance of vegetation, except the, hyssop 

and prickly pear. Between the Atherican and Spanish territory 

there is a tract from 200 to 500 miles wide, extending from the 
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thereof dm presence of Texas, in a abroWesc direction v the 
Msssonrs, and having ttd river Del Norte en the vest, of winch 
the soit is bamen and incapable of roisivation, The anaeyaions 
author of Sketches of Louisiana remain, that-ie this eaten ai vc 
pane the Bad River takes its me, while ArHansm and Missouri 
pees through it from the mountains' to the west. From ale aaKne 
nature of this land, particularly towards the sooth, and it* im- 
mense fossile productions, we may judge thai it waa anise an in* 
land sea, which seme convulsion of riatufe raised tof its present 
height, for every small hill of eminence fas this whole anient is 
uonipbtity covered with oyster* and other marine shett*, Two* 
thirds of the spring?, on the lowest coropntaisoo, are aa salt as 
the seay and in every direction through its smalt craggy moon* 
tains, large quantities of roeH sate can* he dug ont from near 
the surface of the earth* This probably gave rise to the idea 
of a salt mountain, which the author says he often beard of, 
hut never could find. This accounts for the c nt r cmc sdltueas of 
she Red raver, which has its source in those parts ; and she wa»- 
ten of the* Arkansas also, which passes* through this tract* and 
some of whose branches rise in it, are at aH times so safe aa to 
be rather unpalatable. The red color of these two steams is oc* 
easionod partly by the oxyde of iron which' they gather on their 
way 4 through the mountains, and partly by the immense beds of 
ochre which exist every where through the southern part of the 
prairie* Along the. northern side of the Missouri river, da 'for as 
the entrance of the Gasconade, the borders, to the* breadth of 
one or two miles, are low, fertile, arid weM wooded. The sOoth* 
em border id elevated* and> also fertile* with pine trees intermixed 
witfethe cane and grape vine; and it presented t Ma character to 
the junction of tfhe Osage. Above tbifer river} on-each side off the 
Missouri* there is a tract of about 30*000 square miles', which 
is considered as the most fertile irt the* territory*- and eqpai to 
the soil of Kentucky ; three-fifths! consisting of undulating prai- 
rie, the; rest of woodland* wittered by different creeks or streams, 
aftd the whole surface susceptible of cultivation. 

' CbantrjrJVbr&o/tfoM Mis- 

souri to the fails of St. Anthorty, the law margin of the beak is 
of a rich sandy soil, and well wooded to a short distance; behind 
them m many placer are extensive meadows, whkh above the 
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Wabisiprao)an,nuiduiate in a direction opposite to the rive*,' anil 
thus form a succession of low. rallies find perpendicular > ciifis, 
ornamented with ash, elm, birch, sugar- maple, and cotton- Wood. 
Above the falls of St. Anthony these yield to the pine, which ge- 
nerally is. seen on the borders of the stream. The St. Kerre or 
Su. Peter's river,, which, runs -through, the territories of the Nau- 
dowessica, flows, says Carver, through a most delightful country, 
abounding .with «11 the. necessaries of life growing spontaneously, 
and capable of affording all its luxuries also by cultivation* Wild 
rice gTOWs^ere in abundance, and every, part is.filledwith trees 
beudingmider. their loads of fruit, such as' plums,' grapes, qpd 
applos ; . the meadows are covered with hops, and many sorts of 
vegetables* 

Climate. — The -climate of the parts of this territory already 
settled, situated between the thirty- third and fortieth degrees of 
north latitude, is subject to extremes of beat and cold, similar 
to those, which are experienced in the Atlantic states, but they 
are here of a. much shorter duration, and the general tempera- 
ture is mild and agreeable. The changes are not so sudden as in 
the eastern states, and the north- west wind, which brings a 
chilling- cold,. seldom continues more, tbqn eight hours. Spring 
opens with heavy trains, which are frequent till the first of May, 
when th'ty cease, till the first of August ; and during this period, 
the weather is warm, with frequent thunder and lightning. . Iu 
winter, the Mississippi generally freezes over in £he month of 
December, and the ice, which is nearly two feet thick, breaks 
up about the close of' February. Sometimes this takes place at 
an earlier period ; and . the cold weather returning, the river 
freezes a second- time. -This happened in January 1811, when 
after several weeks of delightful temperature, the thermometer, 
iu the space of four days, fell from JS Q to 10* below zero. At 
St. Louis, in latitude 33° 40', the winters are generally milder 
than in the same latitude east of the. Alleghany mountains. The 
snow is seldom mote than six inches in depth, though some- 
times the cold, for (wo or three days in succession, is greater thap 
in Canada. < The merpury frequently falls several degrees below. 
zero. 

Extent of Navigable Waters. — The Missouri river is naviga- 
ble for large boats 3000 miles; the Arkansas, above 1200) the 
30.— vol. II. ,2c 
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.White itoer* between 400 mid 400 ) the Sk. Francis, 300; the 
fiaacotieaJe* 900; the Osag#, 8o(h 

JU5*U3rttfr>-~L£ad «ra is very abaadant iar this eotftatft/ $ k n 
eajd to extend through a surface 600 miles in fc&gtfi* and 200 in 
breadth^ from St. Generieve to the urine* of the Sack add Fox 
Indiana, on the Mississippi.* Iron ore Oh the rivers St. Frtneis, 
Maramek^ rtnd Osage* and in the country watered by White 
river. Above Cedar Island^ 1075 miles from the mouth of the 
Missouri* where thfe aBuvtal soil terminates, the brown iron ore 
appears oh the- surface^ and prevents vegetation, (Bradfcory.) 
Q>pper> a short distance below the faMs of St. Anthony ; the ore 
was formerly wrought by the French, aatH they were driven 
away by the Indians. It is now well ascertained that Dupratz 
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♦ The chief n lie worked at present it known ay the Same of Barton, 
(belonging to Mr. Austin,) ami i» situated at the distance of forty mile* west 
of the village of St, Genevieve, in the district of the same same, on the Ne- 
gro fork of the Maramek. The matrix, or gaague, of calcareous atone, Ifc» 
•armoila^tb of nine or ten feet, and the vein* of ore eattmJ g o o o rall y ioa 
.horizontal direction, from four to six feet under ground* and ia some places 
descend to a considerable depth. Mr. Lebanme, of St. Louis, who is pro- 
prietor of a square league of land, dug holes Co the depth of four feet only, 
ia places rembte from each other, and found ore in thlrty-oigat. On the Mn- 
samek rWer the ore is fauna 1 ia layers af two feet la thfcanesi above the 
stratum of rook. The ofe is sold et the pit, at from twenty to twenty -five 
dollars per 1000 pounds. An able digger will sometimes raise 2000 ia a day, 
With no other instruments than a pick wooden shovel, and sledge. The ore 
|g melted to a rndety coMtructwr furnace, by the combastioa of large logs of 
/•rand, on whieh it is placed ta alteraate layers, to the amount of 6000 
pounds; By tbi* ntde process it yields fifty per ceot, and the scoria from 
twenty-five to thirty more. More improved furnaces, similar to those of 
feerope, bate been lately introduced. The only air-furnace is at the nttae 
Barton, <>i which the expence is estimated at between 6000 and 0000 dollar*. 
l(ae following estimate of the aneaat paeouce of the different mines* aad of 
the number of persons employed, without including smelters, blacksmiths, 
aad others, has been furnished by Mr. Brackenridge : hf Joe Barton, 50,000 
ttoaadi, 15 hands* Hew diggings, 300,000,- 40 j Perry's diggiags, Mine U- 
hebty, 60,00(^^00; Elliot's diggings, 100,000,- aOs Mines af BeUe Fea- 
taioe, 300,000,— 50 > Bryan'l digging*, 600,000,— 70 j Richwood's, 75.000,— 
#0| Mine a La Motle, oa the river St. Francis, 100,000,— 40; Foarche 
tfeartblt, 10,000,-15 ; Mine a Bobios aad Mlae a Joe, 30,000,-20. Ia alt, 
1,5^000 paandf, aad 350 bands, Ia 1810, the proiU of Mr. emfWamme, 
at the rate of one-fifth of the quantity raised, amounted to 20,000 deilaav 
The author of the Western Gazetteer (p. 188) estimates the annual omaatity, 
ia tSlO, at 1000 tons of smelted lead. The price ii from lav to A»e sMIars 
per cwt j that of ttof nine fttflar*, 
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was deceived t^cerrrmg the existence of a sHver mine eu (be' 
Maremek or Merramack river. Zbw^^The blend We of this 
metal fa* fburid in the pits formed for working the lead mines. 
Pyrites are found on "the borders oftbe Washita river. Spat 
crystallized in eaves and subterraneous places from the river . 
Missouri to that of the St. Francis. Limestone abounds in the 
elevated country. VheYfe is a rock wn Bonhomtne creek frttrn 
wnf&nHltfttottes and grindstones ate manufactured. Marble of 
a common kind in different placet, some with red veins, Gyp-i 
sum m great plenty on the rivers Nfaramek, Osage, MUsotrW, 
and Kansas. The cftffs of ihelast in many parts consist of soKd 
gypsum. Serpentine, of a beautiful red color, 300 miles west 
of the Mississippi, near the sources Of the rivers Be Mbmeaittt 
St. Peter's. Of 'this mineral the httfians manufacture their fd* 
bacco- pipes. CtosJ, a large body near the mouth of Ate Mis- 
souri, and at the foot of the bluffs on the Osage river; and, 
according to banters, on the Little NHssouri and Yellow Stone? 
rivers. About foot utiles west of St. Louis, on the edge fcf a 
creek, there ir a vein, from twelve to eighteen inches tbick; 
whtchr is used by the blacksmiths. On the bank of tbe Missouny 
near the Village of St Pertfrmnnl, the bed of coal, caHedbytbe 
Preneli La tJharbonnftre ; is 1 more than twenty feet in thickness. 
Alaur, a*ed was lately discovered on Red River in 38 B of north 
latitude, 146 mfles due west 'from the Mississippi. Nitre is 
foetid m * very pure state in different places on the Gasconade 
and Arkansas rivers; The banks of the last are so intrusted 
with saltpetre, that w some seasons they appear as if covered: 
wkh snow. - In subterraneous place* along the MfhsOtiri, it does 
net teste more than four per cent, by the process of refhrtng/ 
aad is so abundant, that it fs ry> uncommon thing for three men 
to procure I W pounds in a day. fa the spring of j8l0, James 
M'Boirald of Borrrfdffiitie, and bis two sons, went to some caves 
on the Gasconade river to" wake saltpetre, and in a few weeks 
fetvftied with 9060 pounds to St. Louts. Ochre, near Cape 
Giratdeatr, wfofchr tfie trrhabitants on the Mississippi employ to 
paint fhWt buiWRngs, and fbr beauty attd dtrrabHityit is said to 
be equal to that imported under the name St Spanish brown; 
Oays of a black, Woe, and reti editor, on the rivers St. Ptervel 
sjrtlfcWwhs brandies of the Mississippi; Of the first kind, 
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which > of a bard consistence, the Indians manufacture their 
household utensils. Of the second kind^ mixed with ,f* a curious 
red sqapstone of a fine texture," they form paints of various 
shades. Of a fine white *lay Jthey construct the bowk of their 
pjpes and calumets. Salt — With this most valuable article this 
country is copiously supplied ; the saline* soqth of the. Missouri 
river are of various descriptions, and so numerous, that it is 
believed they could furnish .salt to more than .double the aetual 
population of the United States. 

Of the Establishments in this Territory <— The district of St. 
I^Miis is bounded by the Mississippi on the east, by the Missouri 
r|ver on the north, by, the Maramek on the south. The town of 
St. Louis, situated in 38° 39' flortb latitude, and 1 2* &V west 
from Washington extends two miles along the western side -of the 
Mississippi, at the distance of fourteen miles bejow the inouth of 
Missouri, and eighteen above that of the Maramek, and. about 
1350 above New Orleans. It was founded in 1764. . There are 
three streets parallel with the river. Most of the bouses are 
built of limestone, with a garden or park inclosed with a stone 
wall. In 1316, the population of the town of. St. Louis was 
about 2000. The, number of dwelling-houses in March 1817 
was front 350 to 400. Some of the lands near St. Louie are 
extremely fertile. On those of Boon's Lick, near the river, 
Mr. Bradbury saw Indian corn, the ears of, wbic{i he .estimated 
to be fourteen feet high. Soinc of this land was lately purchased 
at one dqllar and sixty- five cents per acre. Carondelot, formerly 
known by the name of Vuide Poche, or empty pocket, about six 
miles west of St. Louis, in the direction of the mines, contains 
between forty and fifty houses. St. Ferdinand, fourteen miles 
to the north-west of St. Louis, contains about sixty houses. It 
stands on a rising ground, on one .side of which, is a fine rivulet, 
on the. other fertile, prairies. Other settlements are forming at 
St. Andrew's, twenty-four miles, to the south? west of St* Louis, 
along the Maramek, and towards < the Dubois settlement, sixty 
miles from the Mississippi. Herculaneum, a village of 200 in- 
habitants, established by Colonel Hammond and Major Austin, 
is situated oh the borders of the Mississippi river, at about an 
equal distance from St. Louis # and St. Genevieve, at. the mouth 
of the Joachim river. Boats are built here ; there, are aeveol 
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iwilsia.thc T^tioit^; jorih a patent shot factory* has. been late- 
ly established by Mr. Matleck, o» the ed#j of a rock, where 
there, is a fall for the^shot o{ 200 feet |M>rpendicnlar, . The di«-, : 
tance from this place to tlpp lead mines is forty- fife miles west, , 
The oUatrkt of St^ Genevieve is bounded on the north by the>, 
Maramek, on the sonth by Apple creek, on the west by a tine, 
not designated, <** th* east by the Mississippi, along which it 
extends above 100 miles. The vfflage of St, Genevieve, situated 
about ttaee miles above the mouth of Gabarre creek, in latitude . 
37* 5 If, contained, in 1816, 350 houses, an academy, eight or 
ten stores, -and ,it had ^ road leading to the lead mines. The an- 
nual imports were* then estimated at 150,000 dollars. . A track, 
extan#ag five nibs along the bank of the river, and containing 
7000 acres, is owned by the inhabitants in common, and called 
the u Cojpmon Field." Com or maize is generally raised. The 
viUa^^I^wBoufhon, situated on a high ground two miles be- 
low, the former, contained seventy houses in 1816. The bhabi-. 
tants are chiefly French. On Big river, which traverses the 
track where the lead mines are wrought, there are several com- 
pact settlements, of which the largest is Belle vue, situated, at 
the distance of fifty miles west of the! town of St. Genevieve. . 
The other settlements are inconsiderable. < - 

The United States have purchased, from the Indians of this 
country* about: 70*000 square miles, or 45,000,000 of acres ; a , 
surface equal to that of the three states of Vermont, New York, 
and New Jersey. The line of demarcation, commencing in la-* : 
titnde 3d 9 5'>no*th, at the junction. of the Kansas with tbe Mis- 
souri, .300 miles from it* mouthy runs - north ; 100 miles eccoss a . 
fine country, to the head of the little river Platte, whence east : 
over a less fertile surface, 150 miles and a half to the river ;9e 
Mains, and down this river sixteen miles to the Mississippi j south 
of the Missouri,, from Prairie de feu, or the Meadow of fire, 
thirty miles below the, mouth of the Kansas, and south 254 mile*; 
down this t river to the Arkansas, and by its- channel to the Mia- t 
sissippi, a distance of above T 25>Q miles. 

Territorial Government.— Tbe act of .the, Congress of the 
United States, providing for: the government of this territory, 
was passed in June 1812. The executive power is> vested in %rf 
governor, appointed by the president and senate of the United 
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Stipes, tor the term of three' years. This magistrate is-enm*' 
mendefr-in-Vnief of the mHttid, saperintendcn* of 1 Indian nffahs, 
and is invented With poWer to appoint! aad- c' onn ni s ei on ah public 
officers, not otherwise provided for by tawj- to grant partNm tor 
offences against the territory, and reprieves ftrtftose agwust the 
Ignites ©tates , and mt aonvene * wsb * assent Dry c^a* exitPn^Ofnntary'' 
occasions. Under tfn* governor there is a secretary, whose duty 
is to record and preserve all' the acts of the general assembly,, 
and to transmit authentic copies, every sht months, t<y the pre*' 
sftfent of the United 1 States. Ir ease of vacancy fe the* office of : 
governor, the government is executed by &ft secretary. - The 
legislative power fe tested in a genera! assembly, i o n a if r hig ef 
the governor 1 , a Iegfehittoe conned, ' $mi fcsuse tif representative*. 
The legislative council consist* of a pevsoti' chosen* hi eatfr^oun-* 
tjr for two years, by those Who efeet the repiesentattafr to" the 
general assembly. The persons- elected 1 : «rtst fc* twemytnve 
years of age, resident in the territory one yea*- preceding' the 
election, and must possess, tfe his oWn right, 20& acres of land. 
When a- vacancy happens by death, or hy removal ftom office, 
two persons are nominated by the house of representatives,, 
whose names' are returned to the president of the tanked Slates, 
one of whom is appointed for the residue of the term. The 
boose of representatives is composed, of members elected every 
second yaair. Tfce qualifications ate similar to those far the 
legislative council. The electors consist Of all free white male 
citizen*, shove the age of twenty-one, who have resided 
twelve months in the territory next preceding aft election, 
and who have paid territorial or county-tax. The general 
assembly meets every two- years, at St. Loafs, oh the first mem- 
da^in December. Ail hills having passed both houses, mast 
afterwards he approved of by the governor. But the general 
assembly cannot interfere with the primary disposal of the soil, 
net' With any regulation of congress concerning the purchasers. 
Lands belonging to the tinted States are free from taxation ; 
those of non-resident proprietors ate not taxed higher than 
of Resident*, k Is also provided, that the navigation oi 
rivers, Missouri, Mississippi, and their tributary streams, 
Ipfte* ^om chrty or impost. 



Js*Jttfay>> Ttm ' jwhckl power to vested hi a tpperiet *»d 
t fade lie* *oartn The §udgsty Mb are appointed and ttaBtrtms- 
«i o»od % the pmWcwt of thb touted Son** told their eifeea 
«*Jr the thvnt of four yea** The superb* estate consist* of three 
jwd^w, wkh jurisdfctie* in Ml erianfiial eassV**iept those which 
en* e a pjurt , *nA trt* 1 ordinal end sippeftafte juristitetion in ell 
«f» dbm of the virtue o§ 10* dottars- By an net of eoftgKss, 
of <h& 29th of Apsit «!«, the j*dt** «* *he supreme court fttay 
*e repaired fey the general assembly to hold tepetfrr end efceett 
<eott?te, fee*certaiii tieses, fttld onder prt^bed re^atieoa ; the 
cwfeeit eoasts w have tb* eatae jurisdiction* as ebeve mentioned, 
with ^)^eal «e (he superior court in all matters of lew and 
equity* - Jorow are delected from among the free white male efu 
tiatttts of twenty-Ottd yea$, who are not diaqoaKfad by any legal 
preteeestyftfo and tvh* hate lived a year in the territory. Dele- 
gates to eongteM ere td he elected by the ettieen* at the tithe af 

«leOtlrtg their feptesehtatives to the general *sseftrbiy, to hate 
"the aitae potiM*** privileges* and compensation, a* ate gta&tfed 
to delegates'' of dthe* teWiterieaV 



DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY BETWEEN THE 
*0€KY IdW^TNTAJlfS AND THE. PACIFIC OCEAN, 
INCLUDING THE COLUMBIAN YAjLJUEY.. 

Rocky Mmttvite.— +The*e were so named by tie hunters* oh 
account ef their steep and tagged appearance. They form a 
part of the great eheln vrhieb extends from the Straits of Ma- 
gellan; eeeriy to the polar eitftei The Amerieifi exploring party 
-not bating* barometer, Were unable to ascettkift their heights, 
btit'the petpetutd snow on their aummiu indicates aft eteVasfrh 
ef 6000 or 9000 feet. By tneiu* of the leg* the veloety ef the 
Missouri river Waafoiind to b* generally abottt five miles an 
boor, triiicfe afloili* another proof of great elevation* te Europe, 
a* the lattad* of 4$*, the circle of perpetttal congelation is 
abort 9000 feet fcbove the level ot the ocean % but a greater de- # 
gie*6f eoMpimils'oirltaAiiitf^ a*** wfctft a*-' 
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;kwsw*is mad* fix this,, trie altitude 4f the : Rooky Mteateir* 

is supposed to *be about 8*00 feet* The Andes* which ran 

. nearly parallel 10 the west coast of the sootnern eotitiirte^t^ roe 

• in some places ta .the height of: 20,000 feet. The highest ridge 
of the R«;ky Mountains, situated between (be poraUess ef 4fr° 

. and 47 °, was covered with snow .in the. motHbs of August tad 
September, and in the lower parts, along the defiles and water- 
courses, .the snow doe*: not disappear Jill the .month, of Jane. 

: Mackenzie sq pno ea o . that the summit is. elevated 3000. feet above 

• the ,ba*e. Between the above parallels, the breadth of the chain 
is estin>ated ,to be about 240 miles-; hot it is divided into ridges, 
forming deep vallies, along which flow numerous streams on 

.either side, from neatly the tame .source, Jefferson and Lewi* ri- 
vers, .the one a branch of the Missouri, the other of the Columbia, 

.bate their. origin in the same ridge of mountains* Clark'* .river 
descend* from the w?e*te?n side of , another chain, from, which 

. several streams run east into the Missouri ; and the distance be- 
tween the eastern and western .waters, intone place, is said not 
to exceed a mile. The extreme navigable point of the northern, 
or Jefferson branch of the Missouri, is in latitude 43° 30*, and 
longitude about 112° west from London. A small island in that 
river is named Three Thousand Mile Island, this being its dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Missouri, reckoning by the course 
of the river. 

Another great chain of mountains, nearly parallel to the for- 
mer, and distant from them' about eighty leagues, stretches 
across the country, near the coast. The most elevated parts of 
this chain, Mount Jefferson and Mount Hood, between the 44th 
and 43th parallels, are also covered with perpetual snow. These 
.mountains, which have been seen by. all the navigators who have 
visited this coast, extend more than 3000 miles from .Cook's 
Entry to : California. . Between these two great ridges runs ano- 
ther less elevated ridge, in a south-west direction, towards the 
45th degree of. north latitude, where it . terminates in a level 
plain. Another sUretqbes, in a north-western direction, across 
the C.olujbbia riyer, towards the great. chain which nine parallel 
to the coeat. . Between the Rocky Mountains and those near the 
aea, the country is a wide and extensive plain,. without woodq, 
except along the nartpw ekvated border* ; of to? water-courses. 
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Towards the "40th patallel, thiV tract extends neriftyJQD mite* 
from east to West ; near the 53d pfcraWel, where it tf as observed 
by Mackeflfcie, H i> <*otitmctedto 200itHles; and here the tuH* 
even sotfece and woods commence. •' ' » * " * t 

HSfrer*.— Columbia river, which traverses the country sfatMfe 
between the two great chains of toouritaiijs, runs first in a north*- 
West, and afterwards southern direction, to the 46ch degree of 
latitude, where it takes a westerly course to the Pacific Ocean* 
into which it discharges its waters, a little above the 46th degree 
of latitude. ' The- great tributary streams of the Colombia are 
Clarke**, Lewis, and the Multonah rivers. Clarke's river, the 
most riorthefn, rises in the great chain of Reeky Mountain^, , 
near the 45th parallel, and a little to the north Of Wisdom rivetf, 
the extreme branch- of Jefferson tiver, and has a north-western 
course to the 49th degree of latitude, where it breaks through 
the western ridge of mountains, and takes a south-west direct 
tion to the Columbia. It divides into two great branches, the 
main branch and the eastern. The former, near Travellers Rest 
creek, is ISO yards in width; the latter is about 90 near its 
junction, and its northern fork is 45 yards, with a *irrent deep, 
rapid, and turbid. Clarke's river, and tts various branches, ate 
obstructed by numerous rapids and shoals. Had they been' na- 
vigable, they would have afforded a Convenient channel of com- 
munication with the rivers Dearborn and Ordway of the Mis- 
souri, to which they approach near. Lewis river, whose branches 
extend towards those of Madison's river of the Missouri, runs a 
north western course to the Columbia, with which it unites near 
the great south-eastetn bend. Its banks formed of rugged stone, 
of a dark color, rise, in many places, td the height of 200' feet. 
Near its mouth it is 575 yards in width, but shoals and rocks 
render the navigation difficult, Its eastern branch, the Koos- 
kooskee, has also numerous islands and shoals. Near its mouth 
it is 150 yards hi width, but in the mountains, at the junction 
of the Quamash creek, it is contracted to thirty, and runs with 
great velocity. 

Soil and Aspect oj the Country. ~ -On the west side of die 
Rockv rfiountains, the country, for several hundred miles in . 
length, and about fifty in breadth, is a high level plain, thinly 
fnterspersetl with groves pf the long leaved pine. In descending, 
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the 9ofl gradeaUy b«cmie$ nor« iertilei «od 10 tnwy parts,, istff 
en excellent quality. Along the bate of the ridge large masses 
of grey freestone are scattered over the surface, 'and the soil 
partakes of the same color. But along the Kooskootkee and 
Lewis rivers, it consists of a* light yellowish clay, which produ- 
ces nothing tat the prickly pear, and a small bearded grass 
three indies Sn length* Below the junction of Lewis river, in 
latitude 46° 13'* there ere no trees for a consider able distance. 
Between this river and the Kooskootkee, the range of mountains 
which ran in a south-west direction, and across which Lewis 
river. passes bear the north-eastern extremity, terminate in a 
high open' plain. Thence another chain extends across the Co- 
lombia in a north-westerly direction, beyond which, from the 
month of Lewis river, is a plain which, in autumn, had no other 
vegetation than a species of willow and the prickly pear. In 
spring it produces a short grass of so nutritions a quality, that 
the horses of the country become fat with this rich pasturage in 
a short time, though exposed to great fatigue. Below Cataract 
river the country is broken, the hills covered with white oak and 
pine ; and below Quicksand river it is low, rich, and wooded. 
New Crnsatt's river the mountains approach . the banks of the 
Columbia, with steep rugged sides covered with pine, cedar, 
oak, and cotton-wood ; and near the entrance of Lapage river 
the difls rise 200 feet above the water, from the snmjnit of 

.which, Jthe snow-capped mountains to the west, 150 miles dis- 
tant, are distinctly visible. 

The shore of the Pacific is low and open, with a grassy sur- 
face; but the inner side of the ridge of mountains which runs 
parallel therewith, is covered with thick timber. Cape Disap- 
pointment rises from 150 to 160 feet -above the water. Clarke's 
Point, thirty miles south-cast of the former, and which projects 
two miles and a half into the sea, is elevated 1000 feet above its 
surface. In Hallcy's Bay, laid down by Vancouver in latitude 

. 46° 19', the tide rises eight feet and a half. 

Climate. — The climate of this region is milder than in the 
same parallel of the Atlantic states. lit the Columbia valley 
Aete was little appearance of frost in the month of November. 
Near the month of the river, it rained daily from the 1st to the 
15th of November, and in HaUey's Bay, in latitude «• \», the 
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reih did not cease fertnofe then tw* taws lognthejr daring ten 
days, The summit of the Rocky chain of mount**!* uncovered 
with perpetUiU snow* and the aides- and intervening rallies am 
suhjet* to extraordinary variations of temperature. On the disc 
of AngUst thfcinktfmce.in the pen of the American travellers. 
On th* 14th of September, snow feU to the depth of six or eight 
inches* Oa>the\31st the eold< was intense, on the moantfins, 
while, in a valley watered by a branch of the Kooakooekee, there 
was an agreeable watufttiu On the 25 th, the heat became op- 
pressive* In descending towards the great plains, ; the . tempera- 
ture was agp&eable during the feist days of October and after* 
warda the waaratb' was refreshed by a regular taofauig, brefcae 
proceeding from the ea#*em oMarotains, in latitude 40° 34^ ; Qn 
the ridge between the Chopanuish and Kooslt#oske»,.4he VMM 
was eleven feet deep cm the 17th of June. MackeuaW, ;«t;rer 
tnniingalyreas the aanie* chain of mountains farther north, near 
the 53d degree of latitude, found their sides covered, with.saew 
on the 26th of July ; " the ground still bound by the frost ; the 
herbage scarce begun to spring > the crowberry bushes just be- 
ginning to blossom/' ." , 

Animate. — The horse and the dog are the only domesticated 
animals. The borsn is small, but well formed aod active, and 
capable of enduring great fatigue. He has no other subsistence 
than the pasturage of the plains, with which he remains in a 
good state during winter, if not. too much exercised. A hand- 
some horse may be purchased for a few beads and trinkets* 
Near the mouth of the Kooskooakee river, C^ptaip CUrke pur- 
chased a good mare for a bottle of eye- water* Wild horses were 
seen neAr the route of the American party across Clarke's river, 1 
and they are said to be very numerous near the sources of the 
Yeilow Stone river, on the eastern side of the mountains. The 
dog is of a small size, with *re#t. ears, and pointed uqse, like 
those of the wolf. Tb* Mr. «JI the My is short mid smooth 
on the tail it is long and straight* The flesh i& not eaten fay she 
natives. The only use of 1 the dog' is in pursuit of the elk. 

The length of the roite by which Captain Lewis and Captain 
Clarke, travelled to the Pacific Ocean was 4 134 miles; but on 
their return* jn ,18p6 i: thfy,«Mwe fcgm l>avc}lejs" Rept cjreek* 4V* 
iwUjj te tin* fails oLtl* Missouri sm** which sheens tods* 
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tance from the Mississippi to the Pacific Own to 3555 miles. 
Two thousand five hundred and eeVentj-fhr* maim fjf 4hisdis~ 
tance is up the Missouri to the falls of that rmr; thence passing 
through the plains, and across the Rocky mountains, to the navi- 
gable waters of the Kooskooskee river, a branch of the Columbia, 
is 340 miles. Two hundred nribs of this distance W a good 
road ; 140 utiles over a mountain, steep stad broken, sixty miles 
of which was covered several feet deep vnnh enow, attbeendof 
Jane* From the navigable part of the Kooskooskee^ tbey de- 
scended that rapid river ae*enty*thfee miles, to tea entrance into 
Lewis' river, paused 'down .that river 15.4 -miles, to the-Cosumbia, 
and which conducted them to the Pacific Ocean, at the distance 
of 413 miles. The tide water met them in the Columbia, 180 
mites from the sea. The total distance deseemteg the CeJnmbia 
waters was 640 miles, making a total of $555 miles, on the 
most direct route from the mouth of the Missotm^o the Pmcifie 
Ocean.* * 



* The following outline of a subsequent journe) across the Rocky moun- 
tains w.ll form an addition of some value to the information given by Lewis 
and Clarke. 

Smcethe e&pedition of Lewis and Clarke, several parties in tncaanpJey 
of the Fur Company establislunent at Astoria, on the Pacific Ocean; within 
fourteen miles of Cape Pmappointiuenu hawe crossed the American couti* 
nent to and from that place, by a much easier southern route over the 
mountains, where the chain appears to sink considerably. On the 28th of 
June 1812, one of the partners of this company, with foor companions, 
two of whom-vere Frenchmen, and hunters, set out from' Astoria, with dis- 
patches, for New York, At the distance of ninety miles tram the. month 
of the Columbia, una of the huntem becoming, iesame, wa% weat back to 
the establishment. The others pursued their voyage up this river, and At the 
distance of 600 miles, they met with an American, Mr. Joseph Miliar 
proceeding to the place of their departure, whom they found in want of 
food and clothing, having been robbed of every thing by the natives. 
Arriving at the distance of about 200 tntfe* from the Rocky Moonear»e, 
settle Indians, who discovered hostile intentions, followed their track- daring 
six days, and stole all their horse*, fifteen in number, which pblig*4 them 
to proceed on foot, carrying on .their backs their ammunition, blankets, 
and small stock of provisions. Pursuing an east-south-eastern course, they 
arrived at the head waters of "the great rirer Platte, by which they de- 
saended'to -the Missouri, and 'thence to -St.- Loais, where they arrived on 
tea BOck of May 1813. by this rente, which is cc*»i<tes*ry father south 
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The territory of Columbia, which formed a part of the state* 
of Virginia and Maryland, became the permanent seat of go^ 
vernment Jn the jtefcr l$Ol. This territory, extending l on both' 
sides of the Potomac, contains ft surface 4 of ten miles square; of 
Which the diagonals are north and sooth,' and eatt and west. 
The south angle is at Fttrt Columbia, situated at June's Point, 1 
at the mouth of Hunting creek, on tfie left bank of the Poto^ 

mac. 

Rivers*— The Potomac, which has been described in the chap- 
ter on Virginia, traverses the territory of Columbia.' ' Prom Wash-* 
ington to its mouth, hi the Chesapeak Bay, it is rfavigable for; 
the largest frigate, a distance, in following its course, of about 
200 mile*. The tide water flows to the distance of three milts' 
beyond Washington city, where the common tide rises to the 
height of four feet. 'By a survey of the Potomac, made in 1789, 
it was ascertained, that at the distance of fifteen miles above* the 
city of Washington, this river is 143 feet higher than at tide 
water} that from the niouth of Savage river, nearfche western 
limits of Maryland, toFbrt Cumberland, a distance or thirty-owe 
miles, the descent is 445* feet, or fourteen and a half per trifle^ 
and from Fori Cumberland to tide water, a distance of W 
miles, the descent is 7 IS fecit, or 3881 per mile. By a survey, 1 
made iii 1806, at the expence of the Potomac Company,' it waJ 
ascertained, that the Shenandoah river, from its moutfr to Port 

&a» that df lewi^and: CWrks, the «o«atnfe» «re*©.low and even .that 
tbOT«Mbt becnmnrttif^ si *♦&*•*> af>4 bpr*«»* 

Another farfc, .of *i*tj men, net out from St J-p^s, on the 1st p/ Mw« 
1811, . and, leariug the Missouri at the Ricara vijlage, they fHUSOffa 
•outh-west course to th\? Big Horn mountain'; and, after enduring ' gfeftt 
hardship., arid losing iotae of' their number oy hinder and fcrfgue, <***** 
of thetrf fcMiett'Awertav «fc , 4he>* n **D' *mmfto'tk*mmtorf9d nmpi 
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Republic, has nearly the same breadth daring all this distance 
*f 300 miles,, in which the descent is hut 485. feet.) 

Soil and Climate. — The surface of the district of Washington 
is beautifully irregular and diversified ; m some parts level, in 
others undulating or hilly, and intersected by deep vallies. The 
soil is so various th*t it is not easy to give a»j exact idea of its 
composition. On the level banks of the Potomac there js a deep 
alluvion formed by the deposition of this pv^r, and contain- 
ing fragments of primitive npojintains, pyrites, $r*ve), and sand^ 
s^ieUs, and the remains of vegetable substances.. In digging 
wells at the city of Washington, trees> in a sound state, have 
been discovered at different depths, from six to forty-eight feet, 
ngar the New Jersey avenue Near Bladensburg there is an ex*- 
tensive vein of carbonated wood. The stoqe of yhich the public 
buildings are constructed is found to inclose leaves of trim and 
ligneous fragments; *tydit undergoes a considerably contraction 
by exposure to the atmosphere* The. at9ne with which the ba- 
89ns of the Potomac capal are lined is, .a species pf sandstone, 
similar tp what is found in coal beds. The. rock employed to 
form the foundation, or haee, of the houses of Washington* is a 
sppcies of gneiss, composed of feldspar, quartz* and mica, of a 
lqafy texture, owing to the abundance aqd disposition of the 

It is a prevailing opinion throughout the United States, that 
the climate pf the district of Washington is unhealthy; .but this 
opinion is not formed on good gprounda^ for it is certain, that ia 
no -season, is it visited by habitual or endemiw) diaease. The 
best proof of the salubrity of a place is thejepgevity of its in- 
habitants. Mr Blodget has* we Jinow not from what data, esti- 
piated the annual deaths. at Washington city. at I in 48 to 50 
persons > at New York, at L in 44 to 50: at Baltimore, 1 in 43 
to 49; at Charleston, 1 in 35 to 40. From this it. results, that 
of all these places Washington is the healthiest* Bat ia a new 
city, where there is a constant influx of inhabitants^ the vegirtera 
do not furnish accurate data for estimating the mortality. 
. During autumn bilious fever sometimes prevail^ But, at this 
te/pon* it ia common to other parts of the United States. Ia 
wisttr efaiooieal diseases oftea occur, oceas}o«ed by the: suddeu 
changes of weather, which chacfcpe f s^ uasimn E h* thfr a 'aii i *at 
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-cenfitfed to this city. In July the heat is. often oppressive ; but 
jt is believed on good grounds, .that tfce climate has. been im- 
proved by the clearing of the country, and that the extremes 
toth of heat and cold are now less violent th$n formerly. Du- 
ring the last ten years* the average depth of the snow has iy* 
exceeded eight or ten inches, though' it wis much greater in the 
memory of persons still living. 

Population.— The population of the territory of Columbia hi 
1800 was 14,093 > in 1810 it amounted to 24,028; that of the 
cky was $208 ; of George-town, 4948 ; of Alexandria, 7227 ; of 
Washington catrnty, exclusive of towps, 2315; that of Alexapr 
dria county, 1325. In 1817 Georgetown and Washington were 
supposed to contain 20,000 inhabitants, ^nd the whole district 
30,000. A 

Congress has wisely permitted foreigners, not citizens, to hold 
lands within the territory, which must powerfully contribute tp 
its population and. improvement. Foreign tradesmen, artificers, 
and manufacturers, having taken the oath of citizenship, are free 
from taxes for .five years. Nearly one half of the population 
of Washington is of Irish origin. The laboring class is chiefly 
Irish, and many of them have no acquaintance with the English 
language. . They have cut the canal, made and repaired .the 
streets, -and executed most of the manual labor of the city. 

City of Washington* — The. city of Washington is situated pa 
the Potomac, at the confluence of this river with its Eastern 
branch, which formerly bore the name of Annakostia, in latitude 
38" 55' north, and in longitude 76° 53' from Greenwich* 

The meridional line which passes through the capital wat 
drawn Jby Air. Ellicot. The longitude was calculated by Mr. 
Lambert. 

x it is scarcely possible to imagine a situation more beautiful, 
healthy, and convenient, than that of Washington. The gently 
undulating surface produces a pleasing and varied effect. The 
rising hills on each side of the Potomac are truly picturesque ; 
the river is seen broken and uninterrupted by the sinuosities of its 
course, and the sails of large vessels gliding through the majes- 
tic trees which adorn its banks, give additional beauty to the 

scenery. 
The site of the city extend from north-west to south-east 
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about foot miles and a half, and from north-east to south west 
about tWo miles and a half. The houses are thinly scattered 
overtltf* space; the greatest number are in the Pennsylvania 
avenue between the capital and the president's house, from the 
fafltertowards Georgetown, and near tht barracks arid navy yarti 
oh the eastern branch. ' 1*he pubKc bufldtrigs'occupy the most 
elevated and convenient situations, to which the Waters of tha 
Tiber cfeek may be easily conducted, as well as to every other 
part of the city not already watered by springs. The streets run 
•from north to south, and from east to west, crossing each other 
at right angles, with the exception of fifteen, named after the 
-different states," and Which run hi an angular direction. The 
Pennsylvania street, or avenue, which stretches in a direct line 
from the president's house to the capitol, is a mile in length, 
and 160 feet in breadth ; the breadth of the narrowest streets is 
from 90 to M)0 feet. 

T*he platt of the city is Universally admired. The most eligi- 
1>te places have been selected for pUlilrc squares and public build* 
mgs. The capitol is situated on a rising ground, which is eleva- 
ted about eighty feet above the tide- water df the Potomac, and 
sixty or seventy above the intermediate surlace. This edifice 
"will present a front of 650 feet, with a colonnade of 260 feet, 
and 16 Corinthian columns 31 f feet in height. The elevation 
iff the dome is 150 feet; the basement story $0; the entable- 
ment 7 ; the parapet flf; the centre of the building, from the 
east to the west portico, is 240 feet. The ceiling is vaulted, and 
the whole edifice is to be of solid masonry of hewn stone, which, 
in appearance, resembles that known by the name of the Port- 
land storte. The centre, or great body of the building, is not 
yet commenced, but the two wings are nearly finished. The 
north wing, which contains the senate chamber, has the form of 
a segment, with a double arched dome, and Ionic pillattu It is 
adorned with portraits of Louis XVI. and Mary Antoinette. 
Under the senate chamber are commodious rooms for the library, 
and 'the judiciary courts df the Untte'd States. The south whig, 
cotUarning the hall of representatives, and rooms for transacting 
Inisiness by committees, is of a circular form, adorned with 
twenty-four Corinthian pillars, behind which are galleries and 
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lobbi^afpr ^be aocpimujpdatioi^ of t^xose who listen to the de- 
bates. .-,'.* 

The foundation .was laid, in 1794* the north wing was finished 
in 1801, the SQUjth wing in 1807* TJie interior was originally of, 
wood, which soon decayed ; and to substitute stpne^ it became 
necessary to change the whole arrangement ITiis magnificent 
edifice is the joint corr^position of several artists; Thoratorr, 
Latrqbe, Hallet, and Hatfield. From the Capitol there is a fine 
view qf tip. river Potprqac, of Georgetown,, and Alexandria. , 
The president's house consists ;of two stories, and is 170 feet 
in length, and 85 in breadth. It resembles JLeinster-boupe, in 
Dublin, and is much admired. Even the poet Moore styles it a 
" grand edifice/' A " noble structure." The , view from the win- 
dows fronting tl^ riyer is extremely beautiful. 

One of the objects embraced by the original plan was the es- 
tabn$hrnenjt pf a j^niyersity, f>p an extensive scale, for t^e, whole 
Union. A communication was made on Jthis subject by the presi- 
dent, to the Congress in 1817. 

The public pffiqes, the treasury, department of state, and of war. 
are situated jn a line with, and at the distance o( 450 feet from* 
the president's house,. These buildings, of two stories, have 120 
feet in front, 60 ip, breadth, and 16 feet in height, and are. orna- 
mented with a white stone basement, which rises 6 or. 7 feet above 
the surface. Jt was originally proposed to form a communication 
between these offices and tbe nouse of the president, a plan which 
was afterwards abandoned. 

The jail consists of two stories, and is 100 by 21 feet. The in- 
firmary is a neat building. There are three commodious market- 
places, built at the expence pf the corporation. 

The public buildings at the navy- yard are .the barracks, a work- 
shop^ and jthree large brick buildings for the reception of naval 
stores. The bajfracks^ constructed of brick, are 600 feet in length, 
50 in jireadtla, and 20 jn height. At the head of the barrack- 
yard i$ the colonel's house, which is neat and commodious. The 
work shop, planned tyy L at robe,, is ,900 feet in length, t 

Thft patent o$ce, qonstflpcfced acco^flir^ to *l}e glan of J. Hoban* 
Esq.,. (^jip^a^d the prize for that of tljp. presijifBpt's bp^j con- 
sists of 3 Tories, and is. 120 , feet long, ,aud 60 feet wide. It is 
ornamented witty a pediment, and *i* Ippic pilasters. From the 
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lance from the'M&*stippi to the Pacific Oeeao to 3555 miles. 
Two thousand five hundred and seventy-five viles tnf *his dis- 
tance is up theMiseoari to the falls of that river; thence pissing 
through the plains,, and across the Rocky mountains, to the navi- 
gable waters of the Kooskooskee river, a branch of the Columbia, 
is 340 miles. Two hundred mites of this distance is a good 
road ; 140 utiles over a mountain, steep and broken, sixty mites 
of which was covered' several feet deep with snow, attbe end of 
iqne. From the navigable part of the Kooskooskee* tbejrde* 
seem)ed that rapid river seventy* three miles, to its entrance into 
Lewis' river, passed down that river 154 miles, to theXofeimfcta, 
and which conducted them to the Pacific Ocean, as the distance 
of 413 miles* The tide water met them in the Columbia, 180 
antes from the sea. The totsldistaaqe descending the CeJambin 
waters was 640 miles, making a total of SSJI&' miles, on the 
most direct route from the mouth of the Missouri ^o the Pacific 
Ocean** * -•.■•, 



* The following outline of a subsequent journe) across the Rocky moun- 
tains w.ll form an addition of some value to the information given by Lewis 
and Clarke. 

Smeethe exj>edition of Lewis and Clarke, several parties in tbe cmpJoy 
of the Fur Company estabiislunent at Astoria, on the Pacific Ofceao; within 
fourteen miles of Cape Disappointment. have crossed the ^American oooii* 
uent to and from that place, by a much easier southern route over the 
mountains, where the chain appears to sink considerably. On the 28th of 
June 1812, one of the partners of this company, with foor companions 
two of whom-vere Frenchmen, and burners, set cut from Astoria, with dts^ 
patches, for New Yoikv At the distance of ninety mile* km* the. mouth 
of the Columbia, one of the huntem becoming, iosanie, wa% we*t took to 
the establishment The others pursued their voyage up this river, and At the 
distance of 600 miles, they met with an American, Mr. Joseph Millar 
proceeding to the place of their departure, whom they found in want of 
food and clothing, having been robbed of every thing by the natives. 
Arriving at the distance of about 200 mile* from the Rocky Motncame^ 
some Indians, who discovered hostile intratams, followed their tratbdarissg 
six days, and stole all their hprses, . fifteen in number, which pbiigt^ tk«m 
to proceed on foot, carrying on ,tbeir backs .their ammunition, blankets, 
and small stock of provisions. Pursuing an east-south-eastern course, they 
arrived at the head waters of the great river Platte, by which they de- 
scended to the Missouri, tad'thenc* to 3t. Louis, where they arrived on 
the*** of M»y laid, fey *i» rente, which m considetahry fartfee* sooth 
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The expeuces of the work amounted to 96,000 dollars, sod con- 
sequently the real value oft there was . forty-eight, The, bridge^ 
which is covered with planks of white and yellow pine, is a mile 
in length, and is supported by strong piles-, from eighteen to forty 
feet, according to the depth of the water. A neat railing separates 
the foot from the horse -way. By means of a, simple crank and 
pulley, the draw-bridge, for the* passage of vessels, is raised by the 
force of one individual. 

The tolls are high, a four-horse carriage, \\ dollar \ a two-horse 
carriage, 1 dollar > a four* horse waggon, 62f cents; a two- horse 
waggon, 37 j; a gig, 36 J) a horse, 18§j a man, 6{. The toll of 
1810 amounted to 9000 dollar*. The interest of the stock has 
risen to eight per cent* After the lapse of sixty years, the corpo- 
ration will be diaolvedj and the bridge become the .property of 
the United States. 

ItouiJk*— Exclusive of the bank of tjie United States, there 
are seven banks in the district of Columbia, . . 

JEdbuatioH^By.aa act of the city council, in December 1804, 
the public schools of the city are placed under, the direction of a 
board of thirteen trustees, seven of whom are elected annually by 
the joint ballot of the council, and six by individuals, who contri- 
bute to the support of the schools* The net proceeds of taxes on 
slaves and dogs, of licences foe carriages, and hacks for ordinaries 
and taverns, for selling . wine* and spirits, for billiard tables, for 
hawkers and pedlars, for theatrical and other public amusements, 
are employed for the education of the poor of the city. 

There are two academies in the city, under the direction of the 
corporation, which were established by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the inhabitants, and, are supported by the corporation. 
In these two seminaries there, are generally from 120 to .150 
scholars, including those who pay for their tujtpofr The houses 
are large- and commodious, and were intended to be the gerni of a 
national university, in conformity to the plan described in the. last 
will of General Washington,. There are, besides, twelve or more 
schools in different parts of the city, where the teems of tuition 
are under five dollars per .quarter. . 

The Jmerwan Society for Colonising free,Peopte of Color 
was established in the end, of 1814. . Its object is to procure a 
situation on the westeni coast of Africa, to which free people of 
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Republic, has nearly the same breadth daring all this distance 
of 300 miles, In which the descent/is hot 485. feet.< 

Soil and Climate.— The surface of the district of Washington 
b beautifalty irregular and diversified ; m some parts level, in 
others undulating or hilly, and intersected by deep rallies. The 
soil is so various thpt il is not easy to give an, exact idea of its 
composition. On the level banks of the Potomac there js a deep 
alluvion formed by the deposition* of this yv^r, and contain- 
ing fragments of primitive inountains, pyrites,- fpfcvej, and sand^ 
sQieUs, #nd the remains of .vegetable substances* In digging 
wells at the city of Washington, trees* in a sound state, have 
been /discovered at different depths, from six to forty-eight feet, 
near the New Jersey avenue. Near Blpdensburg there is an ex- 
tensive vein of carbonated wood. The stone of which the public. 
buildings are constructed is found to inclose leaves of trees and 
ligneous fragpaenta; fttydit undergoes a conaidtrpblo contraction 
by exposure to the atmosphere. The. stone with which the ba- 
sons of the Potomac capal are line*} i& a species' pf sandstone^ 
similar to what is found in coal beds. The. rock employed to 
form the foundation, or base, of the houses of Washington* is a 
species of gneiss, composed of feldspar, quartz* and mica, of a 
lqjtfy texture, owing to the abundance aa4 disposition of the 
mica# 

It is a prevailing opinion throughout the United States, that 
the climate pf the district of Washington is unhealthy; .but this 
opinion is not formed on good grounds^ for. it is pertain, that ia 
no season, is it visited by habitual x>r qndemiwl diaease. The 
best proof of the salubrity of a. place is the longevity of its in- 
habitants. Mr Btodget haa^ we know not from what data, eati- 
niated the annual deaths at Washington city. at I in 48 to 50 
person^;, at New York, at L in 44 to 50; at Baltimore, 1 in 43 
to 49; at Charleston, 1 in 35 to 40. . From this it. results* that 
of all these places Washington is the healthiest. Bat ia a new 
city, where there is a constant influx el inhabitants, the regwtera 
do, not furnish accurate data for estimating the mortality. 

During autumn bilious fever sometimes prevail^ but, at this 
tafltoa* it ia common/to other parts of the United States. In 
winter duonfcai diseases ofteaoceur, oryasjoaed by. the: fjtyWeu, 
changes of weather, which chotfc pencil Hiutof U**ten 
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«enfiifed to this city; In July the heat it. often oppressive ; but 
it is believed on good grounds, .that tfce climate has been im- 
proved by the clearing of the country , and that. the extremes 
-both of heat aad cold are now less violent than formerly. Do- 
ting the last ten years) the average depth of the snow has iypt 
exceeded eight or ten inches, though* it was much greater in the 
memory of persons stillliving. 

sPoptttefion-— The population of the territory of Columbia in 
1800 was 14,093* in 1810 it amounted to 24,028; that of the 
-cky was $208 ; of George-town,. 4948 ; of Alexandria, 7227 ; of 
Washington county, exclusive of towns, 2315; that of Alexan- 
dria county, 1325. In 1817 Georgetown arid Washington were 
supposed to contain 20,000 inhabitants, ,and the whole .district 
30,000. { 

Congress has wisely permitted foreigners, not citizens, to hold 
lands within the territory, which must powerfully contribute tp 
its population and improvement. Foreign tradesmen, artificers, 
and manufacturers, having taken the oath of citizenship, are free 
.from taxes for .five years. Nearly one half of the population 
of Washington is of Irish origin. The laboring class is chiefly 
Irish, and taany of them have no acquaintance with the English 
language. They have cut the canal, made and repaired .the 
streets, -and executed most of the manual labor of the city. 

City of Washington* — The city of Washington is situated pa 
the Potomac, at the confluence of this river with its Easter* 
branch, which formerly bore the name of Annakostia, irt latitude 
38" 55' north, and in longitude 76° 53' from Greenwich. 

The meridional line which passes through the capitol wat 
drawn by .Mr. Ellicot. The longitude was calculated by Mr. 
Lambert. 

v it is scarcely possible to imagine a situation more beautiful, 
healthy, and convenient, than that of Washington* The gently 
undulating surface produces a pleasing and varied effect. The 
rising hills on each side of the Potomac are truly picturesque ; 
the river is seen broken and uninterrupted by the sinuosities of its 
course, and the sails of large vessels gliding through the majes- 
tic trees which adorn its banks, give additional beauty to the 

scenery. 
The site of the city extend from north-west to south-east 
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basons. Some hare sailed from this port with 1200 hogshead? 
of tobacco on board* 



PLOEIDA* 

>. — Florida is situated between 25° and 31* of north 
latitude, and 3° 30* and 10° SO' of west loagitade from Wash- 
iogton. It has Georgia and Alabama on the north, and the sea 
on the west* south, and east. The country is divided into West 
and East Florida. The former is a narrow tract of land, extend* 
ing between the Alabama territory and the sea coast, from the 
river Perdido to the Chatahouche. Its length is about 145 miles, 
its breadth varies from 30 aides to 00, and its- area is about 
8000 square miles. East Florida consists of that long peninsula 
which stretches out between the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Its length is about 400 miles, its medium breadth 
120, and its area nearly 50,000 square miles*. 

Aspect of the Country*-— West Florida is in all respects similar 
to the adjoining lands of the Alabama territory. On the sea coast 
and the margin of the rivers it is swampy, farther up the soil it is 
dry aqd saody, producing only pines. The surface is almost a 
uniform fiat, destitute of rocks or stones. There are some tracts, 
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* Florida hat recently been' ceded by treaty to the United States, but the 
court of Madrid have refused to ratify the cession agreed upon by it* mi- 
nister. Iu 1811 the government of the United States, from an apprehen- 
sion that Spain might dispose of thw colony to some unfriendly j»wer, 
passed a resolution, authorizing the executive, thoakl circumstances occur 
to warrant Us interposition, to seize, occupy, and keep possession of Flo- 
rida, or any part thereof, to remain subject to future negotiation. Another 
act, of the same date, (15th January,) appropriates 800,000 dollars for 
litis service. The act was not to be published till the end of the next ses- 
ekat of Congress. . On the f4th of May 1818 Pensaeela wag taken by Ge- 
neral Jackson, after a trifling r esi stanc e ; and St* Mmxkv with the rest of 
West Florida, were occupied about the same lime. This arose out of cir- 
cumstances not contemplated in the act alluded to. The government of (be 
United States have since determined to give up the country to Spain, when 
a multaiyfbree sufficient to- seevre it against the Indians b sent So *t* 
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however, along the rivers, which have a rich ami, well adapted to 
the cultivation of rice, cotton, and sugar. The most considerable 
rivers are the Conecab, which faHs into the Bay of Pensacola, 
after a course of about 100 miles; and the Chatahouche, which 
forms the eastern boundary, and has been already described; 
Eastern Florida is a continuation of the low land of Georgia, and 
ia in general a flat country. 

Temperature.— The climate of the two Floridas is very warm* 
The southern point of East Florida is within a degree and a half 
of the northern tropic, and the country adjacent has a temperature 
approaching to that of the West Indies. The winter is so mild, 
that the most delicate vegetable productions of the Antilles, the 
orange tree and the banana, rarely receive any injury. Fogs are 
unknown, though the climate is considered moist and unhealthy, 
at least on the coast. At the equinoxes, especially in autumn, 
rain falls abundantly, every day, from II A. M. till 4 P. M. du- 
ring several weeks. At this period the country is also often visit-* 
ed by hurricanes. In the southern parts the thermometer stands 
habitual in summer between 84° and 88* in the shade, and in 
July and August frequently rises to 94*. The east side of the 
peninsula is warmer and more fertile than the west. 

Forest Trees.— This country is extremely rich in vegetable 
productions. The pine, the palm, the cedar, the chestnut, and 
.the laurel, grow to an extraordinary size. There are entire forests 
of the red and white mulberry, superior to any in the United 
States. The live oaks also are stated to be larger and more nu- 
merous than: in the adjoining states; and, it is said, would render 
this country extremely valuable, as a nursery of ship-timber. 
The cypress, dogwood, papaw, are also abundant. Limes, prunes, 
peaches, figs, and grape vines, grow Wild. 

Animals. — The bear and the wolf are found here, but are not 
numerous. There are herds of deer and horned cattle, and wild 
horses of a small breed, but actite. The weasel, polecat, lynx, 
fox, rabbit, squirrel, and racoon, are seen in the woods. Of birds 
there are vultures, hawks, pigeons, turkeys, herons, pelicans, plo- 
vers, &c. Fish are extremely numerous, and in great variety; the 
gar, five or six feet long, bream of several species, catfish, floun- 
der, bass, sheepshead, drum, mullet, &c Alligators, of twenty 



feft ia,lm^^ ;j aboun^ i^ $}ie rivers, Thw^ are ^r^es of different 
kinds, but tfce most of them harmless. . x 

. Miw?afcr~P l P' c 9td *nd vofi o^e, are found in considerable 
quantities. Ores of )ea4* cqpper, and ufevcury, have also been 

o^ryed./ ..,'•: 

;...The nwetjCftp^WajW* fllace, i#.We*t FJor^i* PensacQla, It 
is situated upon a bay of the same name*. <abpqt, ten miles from 
it* mouth, aud Mp {harbour- is considered fy? iutst iu the Gulf of 
Mexico. The bay is about thirty miles long* and five broad, ex- 
cept at the entrance, .where it does not much exceed one mile. 
There. is twenty-two feet watqr on the bar at the mouth of the 
baj, and eighteen feet, nearly up to the town. The fort of Barr- 
ancas is situated about, three mites from the mouth of the bay, 
and six or seven from Pensacola. The toxin has a considerable 
population. St Marks, near -the bay of Apalache, is merely a for- 
tified post, with a> few settlers in the neighbourhood. The civil - 
iaed population of East Florida is chiefly confined to the tract 
between St. Mary's and St. John's river, extending forty rriiks 
inward; and to the neighbourhood of St. Augustine* South- 
ward from St. Augustine there are a few negroes and. one plan* 
tation, twenty miles from this pjace. At Musquko, sixty miles 
south, there are four or five cotton plantatioos^and a good many 
negroes. Two or three more settlements, of little consequence, 
are al?out Cape Florida* AU t^iese southern settlements are peo- 
fjed.irpm Providence, Bahamas. St, Augustine, the only place 
of importance in East Florida, is situated on the Atlantic coast, 
in latitude 29° 50'. It stands on the neck of a peuiusuja* is 
surrounded with a fortification, sod defended also by the caatle 
of St. John,., The harbour is difficult of. access, and can only 
admit vessels drawing eight feet water. On the coast are fouud 
pearl ^ysjtersj ambergris, and' a species of bitumen, which is 
jpufih vajued. The climate of St. Augustine is thought so salu- 
brious,, thatt planters couie frpui Cuba to spend the sickly season 
tiere. .The white population .of St Augustine. is about 1000, of 
whom 15Q may ibe able, to carry arms, There are about 150 
wfcite regular, troops, :*nd 250 black or colored regulars, with 50 
be*, adored, militia, and 500 slaves. The {own of Fernaadina 
is- situated on the south side of St. Mary's river, on a peniasuia, 
or neck of land, about 250 yards . broad at the narrowest part, 
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and is defended by a strong piqtet and two block-houses, which 
inclose the town. On the side next the harbour is a fort of eight 
guns, which commands the anchorage. The free white inhabi- 
tants are about 250, of whom 50 are able to bear arms. The 
country between St. Mary's and St. John's contains about 150 
families, mustering about 360 militia, divided into three dis- 
tricts. The negro population of these three districts is probably 
about 500. Amelia Island has 15 white militia, and about 50O 
negroes. The negro population in all other parts may amount 
to 500. The whole colored population may be about 2000, and 
the white population somewhat more. Nearly all the inhabi- 
tants speak English, and the greater part of them are Americans, 
with a small mixture of British, French, and Germans. 

The influence of the Spanish government is scarcely felt in the 
colony. The inhabitants pay no taxes except indirectly upon 
goods imported. In each of the three districts between St. Ma- 
ry's and St. John, there is a captain and lieutenant of militia, 
elected by the inhabitants, with the judge, or justice of the* 
peace, who tries cases, by an arbitration, or jury of twelve men* 
They have the power of punishing in minor cases, but in capital 
cases the proceedings must be sanctioned by the authorities at St." 
Augustine. Th* people suffer much from the hostilities of the 
Indians, and would gladly make any sacrifice to obtain the pro- 
tection of an efficient government. They are anKious to become 
a part of the United States, and made a spontaneous request in 
1812 to the government to admit them into the Union. Their 
object is now to increase their numbers, by encouraging new set-* 
tiers, till they are able to act for themselves, when there is no 
doubt they will effect their purpose. 

Agriculture and Soil. — A belt of sand, less than a fourth of 
a mile broad, runs along the shore of East Florida, on the At- 
lantic. Behind this considerable tracts of good land not unfre- 
quently occur, with intervals of pine land. The lands in the* 
province are naturally qivided into what are denominated high 
and low hammock, rivet, swamp, and pine land. The high ham- 
mock has been more generally cultivated than any other, being; 
more easily cleared and prepared. On this land cotton is raised. 
This species prevails more than any of the others, on the north 
coast aud islands* and on the river St. John's. It lies in detached 
31. — VOL. II. 2 F 
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'tracts* from 10Q to 2000 t*sx% m& invariably on- baataMe Wa- 
ters, so that eatfh plantation canbe wecrnisaodnAed wkh>a land- 
ing* The soil is, ^ light, mixture of loam sod vegetable mould, 
with sapd of various shades. They produce Kve oak, and are 
very fettjfe, Beyond St. John's these lands a#e net so common, 
butt about three miles from the coast, and ten miles south of 
the Su John's, a Jtract of lew hammocks commences, running 
parallel with the, coast, from one tot three- miles in breadth, and 
extending, with at few interruptions, to the westward and south- 
lra*d of St. Augustine. This land being liable to partial inun- 
dations, requires drains, which can be made aft an inconsiderable 
ejcpeuce* compared with, the value of ita products*. The soil is> 
a superstratum of vegetable mould; upon clay and marl* Round 
St. Augustine and twenty miles south, the lands are of a light 
and inferior quality, principally pine land, interspersed with 
small dry hammocks. Beyond this, for twenty-five miles, the 
country improves, the' hammocks take a more extensive range, 
eotnprising both high and low grounds of a superior quality. 
Crossing the small river Yomoc«y we come to the Old Mosquito 
settlement, which, under tbe British, government, extended 
aouthwasd fifty miles to the head branches of the Indian river, 
with a still more extensive range of high and low hammocks, of 
tbe best qaality* This settlement of Old Mosquke, or New 
Smyrna, under the British government, comprised about a de- 
gree of latitude, and, it is believed, contained a much larger 
portion of land of a very fertile and durable quality than can be 
elsewhere found, within equaL limits; in any of the southern states 
of the Union. The New Smyrna inlet opens near tbe centre of 
this tract, and has from ten to tweke feet water on the bar, is 
easy of access, and affords a safe and eemmodkms harbour. The 
scite of a town was. marked out here by Dr. Turobujl, while un- 
der the British government. The situation is centrical, the wa- 
ter excellent, the climate mild and healthy, the adjacent lands 
fertile. From two* to three feet below the surface there is aeon- 
cvetiop of sand and small shells, which answers all die purposes 
of 6tone» Under the British these lands were extensively culti- 
vated with indigo and sugar-cane. Beyond the Mosquito settle- 
Meat the hammock land continues thirty miles down the Indian 
river, towards tha mouth of which the soil is unfit for cultivation. 
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BeyenA this k is mid that hammocks «f considerable extent and 
fertility are frequently to be met with, as far as Cape Flertda* 



iOF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. - * 



The papulation of the United States territory, at 'different 
periods. Was as foHows : 

Iri 1753, 1,OSlj000 

4780, 2,051,000 

1790, 3,929,3*6 

1800, 5,308,666 

1810, 7,239,903 

The increase in the first ten years was 1,878,326; m the second, 
1,379,34©; of the last, ' 1,931,237. It appears that the popu- 
lation has more than doubled every twenty years since the period 
of the first American establishments. According to the enume- 
ration of 1810, there were-— 

Males. F«malet. Difference. 

Free white*, under 10 years of age, 1,035,978 981,496 53.852 

jof 10, and under 16, 4 68,1 S3 448,324 19,850, 

of i.6, and under 96, 547,597 561,668 14,071 

or 26, and under 45, 5'#9,347 : 544,156 98.191 

of 45, and upwards, 364,736 336,378 96,358 
The ntifbter of free people of color ie stated to be 166,446 

Tfienuniberof fiferes, - • .1,191*364 

It results from tfte gensua, that the male exceed the ferrtate 
children in the ratio of 17 lb 16; that from 10 to 16 yeai;s of 
age, this proportion is nearly {preserved, but between the age of 
16 mod SB, more males die than females, owing* no doubt, td 
the dtflgra>ce in their occupations and tirades oT lire ; that be- 
tween 26 and 45, the mortality of females is greater than that 
of males, whlteh is ascribaWe to dtatasfes peculiar to th6 former 
at this period <rf life; and this difference of ^mortality idntinaes 
beyehd the toge of 45, the number bf males being greater than 
that of fttnaiefc by 26,858 ; but the result, tti this case* is ren- 
dered less feriffuti ftam the ^fleets of enrigrdttoru In the districts 
of ftfassechasgetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, andCouimc- 
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ttcut, the number of females between the years of 26 and 45 is 
greater than that of males. 

In Europe, generally, the proportion of marriages to the po- 
pulation has been estimated at 1 to 120; that of births, 1 to 27; 
and that of deaths, 1 to 30. In the United States, the mar- 
riages x are as 1 to 30 ; the births as 1 to 20 j and the deaths as 
1 to 40. The yearly births have been estimated at 5| per 100 ; 
the yearly deaths at 2$ per 100, The population of the city of 
New York was ascertained with great exactness in 1805, and 
the number of male white inhabitants was 35,384 ; of females, 
36,378. The annual augmentation of slaves is about 2f per 
% 100. Of 7,239,903, the whole population in 1810, 1,191,364 
were slaves, and 186,446 free persons of color. The slaves be- 
long chiefly to Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, Georgia, and Ken- 
tucky, in which states, taken collectively, they form nearly one- 
third of the population. In Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, there are ho slaves, and very few in Rhode Island* 
and Connecticut. By the last census, there were. but 108 in the 
former, and 310 in the latter place. 

The whole number of slaves, in 1800, was 896,849 
In 1310, - 1,191,364 

Increase in ten yean, - .294,615 

The following calculations, concerning the territory and popu- 
lation of the United Slates in the year 1800, were made by 
Mr. Gallatin, late secretary of the public treasury, and commu- 
nicated by him to Baron Humboldt. Under the title of Eastern 
Division, in the following table, is comprehended all that extent 
of country watered by streams which empty themselves into the 
Atlantic ocean, Lake Ontario, and the river Su Lawrence ; the 
Western Division comprehends the rivers which fall into the 
lakes above the Niagara falls, and also into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Mississippi on the eastern side. The eastern division is 
supposed to contain 320,000, the western 580,000, the whole 
900,000 square miles. The actual state of the population of the 
United States presented another division still more natural. The 
territory purchased from the Indians, and occupied by the white 
people, was found to have nearly the same extent* at that period 
as that of which the latter had the exclusive possession, each 
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being estimated at 450,000 square miles. In this eastern divi- 
sion is included 10,000 square miles of Indian lands, situated in 
the south-eastern extremity of Georgia. It results from this es- 
timate, that the portion of the eastern division occupied by the 
whites contained 310,000 square miles; that of the western di- 
vision, 140)000 square miles; the whole country occupied by the 
Indians, 450,000. In order to exhibit, in a clear manner, the 
progress of population in the northern and southern states, the 
eastern division is again divided into the north-east and south- 
west divisions. The first subdivision includes the eastern parts of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and all the other states situated to the 
north and east of Delaware, an area of 140,000 square miles ; 
the second subdivision includes the Atlantic states to the south 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware, an area of 170,000. square miles. 
This last classification of the states into north-east and south- 
west baa a relation to, their civil condition, for the Atlantic slave 
states are all comprehended in the south-eastern division. The 
western parts of Pennsylvania, and Virginia, situated to the west 
of the Atlantic mountains, are considered as belonging to the 
western division. 

General Table of the Population of the United States. 



Trrritor, paueBri by 
1. Division— Norlh-t».t, 
l! Ubbkn— w"™,"" 1 
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I. North-eastern DivisroNv<-- 140,000 square miles* 



^»— — linn » ,11 1 



4', . ». 



Whites. 



Maine, - 
MassachussetU Proper 

M«SMtdltUKCttS, 

New Hampshire, 

Yerinoiti, 

Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, 

New Vork, 

New Jwreev, 

Pennsylvania, the part 
stouted to tfae feut 4) 
the Alleghany moun 
taint. - 

Delaware, 



. j, rttOcu urn, 

Total, Ut Oct. 1790, 



Iactcat*, 
Diminution, 



(Proportion of the increase 
percent., ■ - * 
Decrease per cent. 



150,961 
416,303 



Blacks, or Peopls of Color. 



Freemen j Slaves. 



416 
6,4 59 



587.404 
1 82,998 
153,90s 

05,438 

244,7*1 
655,06- 



499.14! 

40,8&* 



7t70 

557 

3,301 

MSO 

10,374 

4,408 



13*909 
8,96H 



Total. 



916 
6,4o8 



: 54475,740 
1,879,391 



49MIB 



I 



Si 



w»aso 

30,830 



8*990 



f* 



8 

38.0 

951 

20,6 1 3 

14,421 



6,153 



41,809 

48,493 

■ UlllM 



f,6t» 



IS 



7,t70 

869 

8*7 

3,684 

6.991 

30.987 

18,694 



14,668 

14,421 



pt.btt 
79,243 



Total po- 
potation, 
white It* 

colored. 



499,846 



6H.&64 
183,858 
l*4y*S<i. 
69,199 
DI,(D9 
5K6,050 
9114149 _ 



4&6.809 
64,273 



<*flP7 



90 



1.058, 57< 



61«,TM 



MkMAM 



31] 



II. South-eastern Division. — 70,000 square miles* 



Afarl&Md, 

District of Columbia, 

Virginia, parts situated 
to the east oT Ttu Arte 
ghany monnteins. 

North Car olina , 

Strath Carottmr, 

fipstern Georgia, 
i 

TJotal, 1st Oct. T8W, 

TJ>tal, 1st Oct. (79% 

1 > 

I 
Increase, 

increase per cent, 



Whites. 



Stocks, or People of Color. 



Freemen 



„ 916^96j 19,587 106,699 



10*066 



449*199 

397,764 

*9*t**8 
101,068 



1,304,673 
1,000,701 



783 



1*580 
7,043 
S/4M 
1,010 



Slaves, i Tetal. 



! 



Tofftlpo> 
jralation, 
white & 
colored. 



59,007 
87,088 



913,977 84,169 



I 

.of 



96 



8,950 



340,997 

138,906 

440.151 

40,699 



195,916 
4,093 



359.877 

140,399 

149,336 

61,618 



69^664 

I 



198,698 



05 



840.419 
65t,6l9 



181,807 

-a. 



■M 



07 



941,548 
14,000 



809,076 
478,103 
345,591 
109,686 



8.145,097 
1,749.919 



9n6,784 



t* 
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HI. Western Division. 



Penns^vttnia* part slraa 
ted to the wut ol the 
Alleghany mountains. 

Obior - 

Virginia, part situated to 
the west of Alleghany 
mountains,, 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee, 

Dispersed in the Indiana 
and Mississippi territo- 
ries, 



Total, 1st Ocli. 1800, 
Total, 1st Oct. 1790, 






193,954 

40,018 



71^0*1 

17g.87-5 
91,709 



1(1,599 



.529,169 
' «Ofl,067 






9-19,109 



159 



Blacks, of Peoph of CoUr. 



Freemen: Slaves. Total. 



431 
337 



741 
309 



345 



8,707 
780 



1,997 



974 



1,17! 



5*4991 

40,343 
13,584 



3,624 



64,921 
19,587 



44,634 



997 



Total po~ ■ 
pulation, f 
white & 
colored. 



1,602 
337 



4,049 
41,084 
13,893 



3,9*9 



66,998 
20,367 



46,561 



228 



195.5S6 
45,364 



77,124 
290,959 
105,602 



1M9I 



589,097 
297,434 



361,669 



159 



I Increase, per -cent. 

It appears from the different enumerations made according to 
the population* acts of congress, that the increase is. at the rate 
of three per cent, per annum ; in other words, that the popula- 
tion doubles every twenty- three years : and it is probable that it 
will preserve this rate of increase for a hundred years and more 
owing to the immense extent of country yet unpeopled. In 
1810, it amounted in round numbers to 7,000,000$ in 1833 it 
wiJIbe 14>000,000j in 1856, 28,000,000; 1879^56,000,000- 
1902, 112,000,000; 1925, 224,000,000. Tim last camber' 
scattered ove* a territory of 3,000,000 et square miles, would 
average about seventy to each mile, a population similar to that 
of Massachusetts Proper, and about the average of Europe 



PUBLIC LANDS AND AGRICULTURE. 



T0B United States have obtained, by cession from the diffe- 
rent States of the Union,, all their respective right* to pub* 
lie lands. The Indian title to extensive tracts has been extin- 
guished by treaty, and all the vacant lands of Louisiana have 
become national property. According to the statement of the 
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commissioner of the general land office, dated the 30th of De- 
cember 1813, there are upwards of 400,000,000 of acres of na- 
tional domain undisposed of, situated as follows: 



STATE or TERRITORY. 



In the siate of Ohio, 

Michigan territory, 

Indiana and Illinois territories 
s >uth of the parallel of latitude, 
passing by the southern extremi- 
ty of Lake Michigan. 

Territory west of Lake Michigan, 
and north of said parallel uf lati- 
tude, 

Mississippi territory, 



Lands of which !, 
tbe Indian title 
has been extin- 
guished. 



6,725,000 
5,100,000 



hands of which 

.be Indian title 

.) as not heeneJc- 

tinguised. 



33,000,000 



£,500,000 
5,900,000 



5,576,000 
16,500,000 



23,200,000 



54,500,000 
49,100,000 



56,225,0C0 1 143,876,000 



1. Lands of which the Indian title has been extinguished, 

2. Lands of which the Indian title lias not been ex tin- 
gushed eastward of the Mississippi, 

3« Lands of wh ch the Indian title has not been extin- 
guished in Louisiana and the Missouri territory, esti- 
mated at -------- 



Acre*. 
- 56,2*5,000 

- 148,876,000 



200,000,000 



Total, 405,101,000 

' -This land is of every quality cf so'l, and extend* through almost every 
variety of climate. 

The law for the sale of the public lands was passed in tbe 
year 1*800, and has since undergone some modifications. The 
lands having been surveyed, are divided into townships of s*yc 
miles square, each of which is subdivided into thirty-six sections, 
of one mile square, or 640 acres. The dividing lines run in the 
direction of the cardinal points, and cross one another at right 
angles. This business is under the direction of two surveyors, 
the one having the title of " Surveyor-general," the other that 
of " Surveyor of the public lands south of the state of Tennes- 
see.'' The powers and duties of the first extend over all the 
public lands north of the river Ohio, and over the territory of 
Louisiana ; those of the second over the territories of Orleans 
and Mississippi. A return .of the surveys is transmitted to the 
proper land office, and also to the treasury-office at Washington. 
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A 36th part, or 640 acres of each township, is allotted For the 
support of schools within its limits ; and seven entire townships 
have been given irt perpetuity, for the support of seminaries of 
learning ; two in the state of Ohio, and one in each of the ter- 
ritories of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana. In every act or deed, lead mines and salt springs are re- 
served, and may be leased by 'government. The rivers Missis- . 
sippi and Ohio, and all the navigable streams that lead into* 
either, or into the St. Lawrence, remain as common highways, 
and free from all tax, to the -citizens of the V nited States, The 
lands are offered at public sale, in quarter sections of 160 acres . 
each. The minimum price is two dollars per acre. The lands 
not purchased at public sale may be sokf privately at this price. 
In either case the purchase-money is paid in four equal instal- 
ments ; the first within forty days, and the others within two, 
three, and four years, after the date of the purchase. If the 
payment be not made according to the terms, interest is paid as 
at the rate of six per cent, per annum. On each instalment a 
discount of eight per cent, is allowed for prompt payment ; so * 
that, if the amount be paid at time of purchase, the price is 
reduced to a dollar and sixty-four cents per acre. If the whole 
of the purchase* money be not paid within five years after the 
date of the purchase, the lauds are offered at public sale, but 
carinot be disposed of for less than the arrears of principal and 
interest due (hereon. If this amount cannot be obtained, they 
revert to the United States, and the partial payments are for- 
feited^ If they sell, for a greater siim, the surplus is returned tp 
the original purchaser. The lands purchased from the Indians 
are divided into districts, and a land-office established iii each, 
under the direction of two officers ; a register, who receives the 
applications, and sells the lands ; and a receiver of pub)ic mo- 
nies, to whom the purchase money is paid, if not transmitted to 
the treasury department. The patent is not issued until the 
whole purchase- money, with interest, is paid. The president of 
the United States is authorized, if necessary, to remove intru- 
ders from the public lands, by military force. Rights of pre- 
emption, military bounties, and donations, are regulated by acts 
of Congress. From the opening of the land-offices to the 1st 
of October 1812, the sale of public lands in the districts of Ma- 
31. — VOL. II. 2 G 
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riefta, Lanesville, StedbenviUe, Canton, Chiiicothi, .Cincinnati, 
Jeffersonvflle, and Vineertnes, amounted to 4,006*433 acres, and 
pWduced 8,508,294 dollars. The lands stild in the Mississippi 
territory, in Madison county, and west and east of Pearl river 
from the 1st of October l8l2 to the 30th of September J8l3, 
amounted to 514,422 acres/ which produced 1,063,831 dollars. 
,Frora the' 1st of July 4800 to the 1st of the same month 1810, 
the whole quantity of land sold amounted to 3,386,000 acres, 
which . produced 7,062,000 dollars, of which 4,880,000 dollars 
had heen received in. payment, and the balance remained due by 
the purchasers, 

A -proposition for increas ng the price of public lands was un- 
der the consideration of 6\mgrcss in 1817, and the committee to 
whom the subject was referred reported, that such a measure 
would be inexpedient. 

Of the Progress of Agriculture. 

The United States, over their wholeextent, are truly an agricul- 
tural country. The number of persons engaged in eofnmercialpur- 
suits is very sfmall, in proportion to the population ; and the raann> 
fatetures are chiefly carried on by farmers. Agriculture is and must 
ldng continue the first and principal object both of the natives 
and' of foreign emigrants. Immense fertile regions, yet uncleared, 
with every variety of soil and temperature, invite settlers, rind 
the low* price of lands enables every industrious man, with a very- 
small capital, to purchase some few hundred acres, and establish 
himself in a comfortable and independent situation. During the 
late war the exclusion of British goods gave a great stimulu* to 
domestic manufactures, and the disposition to embark in them 
if as encouraged by the government ; but, since the return of 
peace, the influx of foreign articles, at inferior prices, has occa- 
sioned a great proportion of them to be abandoned. The pro- 
gress of American agriculture, since the year 1800, has been 
very considerable. Immense tracts of forests have been brought 
under the plough. The principles of agriculture have also be- 
coine an object of attention ; and several societies have been 
established* for its improvement. That of Philadelphia has pub- 
lished three octavo volumes. Those of New York, Boston, and 
Columbia^ have also published useful memoirs. 
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Sulphat of Kibe, or gypsum*. ,sn useful as a manure, has been 
lately fbutuiy and of a very fine /quality, .in the state . of Mew 
York, ia the eountien of Onondaga and Madison, op the hardens 
of the Caiyuga and Seneca lakes, and- in the territory of Mis- 
souri. Sulpfatfret of barytes has been successfully employed a* a 
manure, and is < manufactured foe this purpose, at the r^te of 
twenty- five cents per bushel. • The cultivation of the sugar*cbnle 
has been introduced into Louisiana, and lately into ttje islands 
on the coast, of Georgia. It is believed that aft. the, laud favora- 
ble to theveulfcivatiom of sea island cotton, may he converted into 
sugar plantations* Ebfring the late war, the agricultural system 
underwent various changes, depending on new, kinds of mdnstyry 
, to whlch.it gave. birth* in the southern states, the culture of 
i wheat has been substituted for that of tobaceoy which in time of 
I peace, was onei of tihfc great articles of expoiitataonv , It -was 
l found, that* .tot the close of thenar, there were about) .25,000 
| hogsheads in the state of Maryland, and from 3S,0QO to 40,600 
i in Virginia. The whole value. exported ia 18.13 did not exceed 

- 320,000 doilan* In the £tate of Pennsylvania an association 

- has been formed. fee the purpose of encouraging the cultwathm 
t of the vine. . A species brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
e< of which, the wine is agreeable, ami the brandy of a superior 
(1. quality, thrives in the open field. Other species are cultivated 

in the same state by Mr. Legaux* the Wtoe of w&fch is also of 
a good qualityu It is observed by thta gentkiaia.ii, that in the 
United States the temperature andMvegatntibii in the 40th dei- 

• gcee of latitude,, are similar to. those i of the 4.8tht and 49th of 
'■ Europe. : • ► r ,• 

It is believed, that the vinp will succeed well in Kentucky, 

• Virginia, Tennessee, and Upper parts of the Caroiinas, particu* 
c-- larly in the natural meadows, or barrens, where the wild- grape 
re is similar to that of the suburbs, of Paris in France,. The white 
e-:. Italian wuJberry Was long since introduced into. the southern 
£ : - states, and the silk-worm was found ta thrive; bat the higU 
k* price of labor renders the manpfacture of silk unprofitable The 
ri Sessamum Omental, or.benny.<tseed, is now cultivated in Virginia 
d f and the Caroiinas for domestic purposes. The oil which the seed 
a* affords is equal to. olive oil of the. fyest quality, and it is difficult 

Uo distinguish the .one frpm the jDthec bythe taste* Sugar is now 

i 

i • . • . 

■ » 

I 

i 
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cultivated in Georgia, and to a great extent in Lousisiana* The 
quantity made in Louisiana, in 1810, was estimated at ten 
millions of pounds ; and in the same year, according to the re- 
ports of the marshals, more than nine millions and a half of 
/sugar were made from the matple-tree in the United States. In 
1814, the quantity of sugar made in Louisiana was not less than 
fifteen millions, of pounds; and ill 1816, 10,833,704 pounds 
were exported coastwise from New Orleans, principally to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York, and this was in addition to 
the quantity carried up the Mississippi, and consumed in the 
state of Louisiana. - It has lately been ascertained, that several 
species of plants, from whicli barilla, or carbonat of soda, is ex- 
tracted, grow spontaneously in different parts of the United 
'States. The Salsola kali, in the island of New York, near the 
East river, in the environs of Boston, at Richmond in Virginia, 
and on the borders of the Rappahanoc. The Salicornia Jructi- 
cosa, one of the materials of the fine Altcant barilla, grows in al- 
most all the salt marshes, and fuci of different species abound on 
the sea-shore. The rearing of sheep has become a great object 
of rural economy. The Merino species, of a pure as well as 
mixed breed, are now multiplied throughout the whole extent of 
the United States. The first that were imported were sold at 
1000 dollars each, and the present average price does not exceed 
forty- five dollars. Itts a curious fact, that in the United States 
they are not subject to that fatal disease so well known in Europe 
under the name of rot. In the western parts of the state of 
New York, they thrive remarkably well, and it would appear 
that the ravages of the wolf are not more destructive there than 
those of the dog in countries peopled at an earlier period. They 
do not require as much food as the common sheep ; and it is 
well known that the wool is not only finer, but more abundant. 
Hemp is now cultivated in certain districts of the states of New 
York and Kentucky 5 some of the low, or bottom grounds* have 
yielded 600 pounds per acre. 

The breed of American horses has been improved by inter- 
mixture with those of Europe. In the northern states they par- 
take of the qualities of the Norman and English hunter; in those 
of the south, of the Arabian, or English race- horse,* 

The breed of oxen has also been improved for the purpose of 
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♦agricultural labors. Dr Mease, v in his introductory discourse on 
the diseases of domestic animals, states, that, in South Carolina 
and Georgia, cattle brought from Europe, or from the interior to 
the vicinity of the sea, were invariably attacked by a disease x 
. which is generally fatal, and that those from a particular district 
of South Carolina, infect all others with whieh they mix in their 
passage to the north, although the former are in perfect health. 
The hogs of the southern are smaller than those of the northern 
states, and the pork is sweeter, particularly in Virginia and 
Maryland^ though some of those animals, in the southern states, 
grow to an enormous size. A hog was killed at Augusta, in 
Georgia, in 1814, four years old, which weighed 698 pounds 
net* The beef and mutton of the northern states are of better 

* 

quality than those of the south. In the former the cattle have 
also multiplied in a wonderful manner. 

Till very lately, it was believed that the climate and soil of 
the United States would not admit the formation of live-fences ; . 
but Mr. Neill of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, has met with 
complete success on the European plan. 

Statement of the Amount of the Valuations of Lands,, Lots, and Dwelling- 
Houses, and of Slaves, in the several States » made under the Acts of Congress 
of the 324 of July 1813, ana\9th January 1815, as returned and revised by the 
Board of Principal Assessors, with the corresponding Valuations tn 1799. 



f 


Value of houses 




lands, and slaves, 


. 


as revised and 


STATES. 


equalized by the 




principal asses- 


' 


sors in 1814 and 




r8I5. 




Dollars. 


New Hampshire, 


38.745,9*4 


Massachusetts, 


143,765,560 


Rhode Island, 


20,907,768 


Connecticut, 


.88,534,071 


Vermont, 


93,401,190 


New York, 


873,190,980 


New Jersey, 


98,619,083 


Pennsylvania, 


346,693,889 


Delaware. 
Maryland, 


1 4,499,690 


, 199,677,673 


Vivfinia, 


963,737.099 


North Carolina, 


93,739,031 


South Carolina, 


199,416,519 


Georgia, 


57,79«,158 


Ohio, 


61,347,915 


Kentucky, 


87,018,837 


Tennessee, 

• 


36,408,059 


1,903,808,961 



Value of houses 




and lands after 


Valueofhouses 


deducting esti- 
mated value of 


and lands in 


1799, 


slaves. 




Dollars. 


Dollars. 


38,745,974 


93, 175,046 


143,765,560 


83,993,468 


90,907,766 


11,060,357 


88,534,971 


48,313,494. 


32,461.190 


10,723,873 


969,370,990 


100,380.706 


95,899-353 


36,473,899 


346,639,889 


109,146,990 


13,449,370 


6,234,413 


106.49P.638 


39.379,990 


165,608,199 


71,995,197 


51,517,031 


30,843,373 


74,325,962 


17,465,012 


31,487,658 


19,061,137 


01.947,915 




66,878,587 


91,408,090 


94,999,750 


6.134,108 


1,631,657,994 


619,977,347 



Average 


| 


value of 
lands per 
acre, in- 
cluding 
bouses 


Number of 

carriages 

taxed in 

1815. 


thereon. 




Dol. Cts. 


j 


9 


3,337 


18 


14,184 


39 


799 


34 


6,319 


6 40 


1,698 


16 60 


7,715 


3b 


7,899 


99 


8,391 


IS 


9,081 


90 


4,560 


4 15 


7,047 


9 50 


, 4,859 


8 


4,178 


9 60 


1,918 




319 


4 


546 


•■ ° 


154 



Louisiana is not included in the above table, the returns being incomplete. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

The restrictive commercial regulations of Europe, and the fate 
war with England, gave a great stimulus to American manu- 
factures, and their progress during the course of a few year* was 
almost incredible. Many new branches were introduced, fend 
those which had been already established were carried to a much 
greater extent. The principal cause of the neglect of manu- 
factures formerly was the great profits afforded by agriculture, 
with the high priee of labor. All the materials for manufactures 
are found in America. Fuel is inexhaustible ; the ores of the 
most useful metals are in great abundance, and dyes of aU kinds 
are procured from the Vegetable and mineral kingdoms. In the 
year 1809 the secretary of the treasury unfolded the resources of 
the country in relation to the raw material, and proposed various 
means for the promotion of manufactures, protecting and pro- 
hibitory duties,' drawbacks, premiums, bounties, encouragement 
to new inventions, .arrangements for facilitating pecuniary re- 
mittances,' &e. 

The immense capital which had been employed in commerce, 
previously to the restrictions, was transferred to manufactures, 
and workshops, mills, and machinery for the fabrication of vari- 
ous commodities, were erected, as if by enchantment. Foreign 
artists and tradesmen were encouraged to settle in the country. 
The implements, tools, and even the furniture of emigrant mecha- 
nics, were made free of duty. In Pennsylvania such persons were 
admitted as freeholders on the day of their arrival, provided they 
declared their intentions of becoming citizens within the time pres- 
cribed by law. A knowledge of machinery, and processes for the 
saving of labor, were communicated, through the daily journals, 
to all descriptions of people. Clothes of homespun cotton were 
worn even by the richest planters of the south, and national pride 
co-operated with private interest in the exclusion of foreign 
hosiery, woollen, cotton, -and linen articles. Mineralogy became 
an object of attention, and every district was ransacked for useful 
.minerals. The skins of various animals* hitherto useless, toere 
preserved and manufactured; and the farmers were induced by t 
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men of science to direct their attention to the cultivation of native 
and exotic plants, which had been found usefol in the arts or 
manufactures. 

In 1810, the secretary erf the treasury of the United States pre- 
sented to congress a report on the manufactures, in which the foi- 
- lowing are mentioned as being adequate to the consumption of the 
• United States : — Manufactures of wood, or those of which wood 
is the principal material ; leather, and manufactures of leather { 
soap and tallow candles ; spermaceti oil and candles ; flax-seed 
oil i refined sugar ; coarse earthen war^ ; chocolate and mustard ; 
snuff and hair-powder. The following branches are mentioned 
5s being firmly established, supplying, in several instances, the » 
greater, and in all, a considerable portion of the consumption of 
tlie United States : viz. iron, and manufactures of iron ; manu- 
factures of cotton, wool, and hats made of flax : manufactures 
of paper, printing types, printed books, playing cards ; of hemp 
and gUMspowdejr, window- glass, jewellery, and clocks; of lead, wax 
candles, straw*bonnets and hats, spirituous and malt liquors. 
The ships, and vessels of more than twenty tons, built in the . 
United States from 1801 to 1807, measured, at an average, 
110,000 tons a-year, giving a value of more than six millions of 
dollars. Two-thirds of these vessels were registered for the 
foreign trade ; the other third for the coasting trade and fisheries. 
The annual exportation of furniture and carriages amounted to 
170,000 dollars; the annual exportation of pot and pearl ash 
was 7400 tons. The annual value of manufactured articles from 
leather was estimated at twenty millions of dollars. The greatest 
portion of soap and tallow is of domestic manufacture. The ' 
whole annual value of manufactures was estimated by the 
secretary of the treasury at eight millions of dollars. In 1803 
there were out. four cotton mills in the United States ; in 1809 
the number was eighty-seven, and most of them water mills, in 
181 1 there were 80,000 spindles running. The capital employed 
in this kind of manufacture amounted to 4,800,000 dollars 5 in 
the cotton singly to 3,600,000 pounds, and, valued at 720,000 
dollars ; the yarn spun to 2,880,000 pounds, valued at 3,240,000 
dollars. The number of men employed wad 503,000, with 5Qd 
Wttfcten -and children, 
-c la 1810 there was not a spindle running at or near Baltimore ; 
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in January I 814 there were 9000* and the actual number, in 1 815 
was 34,000. The establishment at Elicot's Mills, ten miles from 
Baltimore, spins 600 pounds per day, to the fineness of No. 30. 
At the distance of half a mile there is another less exten- 
sive manufactory. The machinery is driven by water, and is 
exactly on the same plan as those of England or 6f France. At 
Patterson, on the Passaick, there are five manufactories of cotton ; 
the number of spindles 20,000. In New Jersey, county of 
Essex, there were twenty cotton mills, in May 1814 ;• and it was 
calculated, that, before the 1st of September following, there 
would be 32,500 spindles in use, spinning 30,000 pounds of yarn 
per week, which, converted into cloth, would sell at forty cents 
per yard, giving a yearly value of. 1,672,000 dollars. In 1812 
there were 80,000 spindles in constant operation, in the dif- 
ferent factories within thirty miles of the town of Providence, in 
Rhode Island. In some places cotton yarn is offered for ex- 
portation. The art of printing cotton and calico is carried to 
great perfection at Philadelphia, by means of rollers moved by 
water, which stamp 10,000 yards a- day. The wool of the 
United States has been greatly improved by the introduction of 
the Merino, or Spanish race of sheep, which is now seen all over 
the country. The Paula and Negritti breed, and that of the 
Escurial and Infant ado, Were procured in 1802; the whole 
number imported till 1801 amounted to 5000. The first were 
sold at 1000, and even 1500 dollars ;J>ut they gradually fell, 
during that period of time, to twenty- five and thirty dollars each. 
The price of the wool was from three-quarters to two dollars per 
pound. Various manufactories of fine woollens have been estab- 
lished within the last seven years. In the state of New Jersey, 
county of Essex, there are ten woollen manufactories, containing 
3600 spindles, capable of manufacturing cloth to the amount of 
650,000 dollars per annum. The woollen manufactory at Dan- 
ville, on the Susquehannah, after its first establishment in 1809, 
* gave a net profit to the company of forty per cent, on the capital. 
The broad cloth manufactured near Wilmington, on the Dela- 
ware, is said to be equal to the best quality imported from 
England. The number of fulling-mills, in 1810, was 1630; that 
of wool-carding machines, going by water, 1835; the number 
of looms returned 330,000. In 1810, twelve millions of pounds 
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weight of sheep's wool were wrought into goock Manufactures 
of flax have been lately established in different states; one near 
Philadelphia produces annually 72,000 yards of canvas; another 
500,000 yards of cotton bagging, sailcloth, and coarse linen. 

The next important branch of manufactures are the metals. 
In 1810, the furnaces, forges, a&d bJoomeries of the United 
States amountedto 530, of which, the state of New York fur- 
nished 69. The annual value of iron and its manufactures was 
estimated by the secretary of the treasury (M. Gallatin) at 
12 or 15,000,000 of dollars. The average value of imported 
metal in bar iron and steel was 4,000,000. The Franconia iron- 
works in New Hampshire, established in 1810, employed a ca- 
pital of 100,000 dollars. The Vergennes iron-works in Vermont 
promise to be very important* The price of bar iron at this, 
establishment is 140 dollars per ton; the ore three dollars; 
charcoal, four, dollars and a hqlf per hundred bushels. Nineteen 
thousand muskets are annually made at the two public armories 
of Springfield and Harper's Ferry. There is now a considerable 
surplus of small arms. Lead mines have been discovered in 
Ulster county, state of New York, and also in Northampton in 
Massachusetts. Those of the Missouri are of immense extent, 
and pjromise an inexhaustible supply. Gold is found in North 
Caroliua in pieces which weigh from, one to sixty-seven penny- 
weights. The (gold is extracted from the sand by the common 
process of amalgamation. , Ochres of a good quality, and various 
hues, have been found in New York and Pennsylvania. In the 
former, at Monkton, decomposed feldspar, or kaolin, has been 
discovered; and a company was incorporated iu 1810 for the mar 
nufacture of fine porcelain. A rock, Which, runs across the state 
of Georgia, from the Savanuah river to the banks of the Ocrnul- 
gee, is now manufactured into excellent millstones. Gypsum, 
of a very pure quality, has been found near the Cayuga lake. 

The state of Ohio, which twenty four years ago, was a wil- 
der tiess, frequented only by savages, in the year 1810 manufac- 
tured two millions of yards of woollen, flaxen, aud cotton cloth \ 
one million of gallons of whisky ; thirteen millions of pounds of 
sugar ; with other articles, forming two millions and a quarter 
of dollars. From the 5th of October to the 5th of May 1811, 
a period of seven months, 800 boats passed the falls of the Ohio, 

31. — yoL. li. 2 h 
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laden with the productions and manufactures of this country* 
Within three or four years, a manufacturing establishment has 
been created at Harmony, thirty-foe mites from Pittsburg, by 
an association of Germans from Suabia. Their great object was 
the cultivation of the vine, in which they have aucceedfd with 
two species; one from the Island of Madeira, and the other 
from the Cape of Good Hope. They have directed their atten- 
tion to other branches of industry, have become proprietors of 
2000 Merino sheep, ami of mills for different kinds of manu- 
factures. At Jamesville, near the head of the Muskingum rive^ 
different manufactures have also been established. The country 
abounds with coal, which is found near the surface of the earth, 
and the price of land has increased in a wonderful manner. Lots 
of half an acre have been sold from 2000 to 3000 dollars each. 

The committee for commerce and manufactures reported to 
the general congress, on the 13th of February 1816, that before 
the years 1806 and 1807, there were few establishments for the 
manufacture of cotton wool. The quantity manufactured in 
1800 did not exceed 500 bales* In 1805 it increased to 1000; 
in 1810 to 10,000; in 1815 to 90,000 bales. The capitals 
which this last amount employed was estimated at 40,000,000 
dollars. The wages of 100,000 persons, at the average rate of 
150 dollars each, 15,000,000 dollars. Of these 10,000 are males 
seventeen years of age ; 66,000 women and female children ; 
24,000 boys under seventeen years. 90,060 bales, or 27,000,000 
pounds, yielded 81,000,000 of yards of cotton of various kinds, 
which, at the average rate of thirty cents, amounts to 24,000,000 
dollars. The whole manufacturing capital was estimated at 
60,000,000 of dollars. This committee stated, that the ba- 
lance then due for British manufactures imported amounted 
to 17,000,000 of dollars, over and above all the exports to fo- 
reign countries from the United States ; that the India cotton 
fabrics sold at a lower price, but were inferior in texture ; and 
that the diminution of manual labor in the cotton manufactures 
of Great Britain, in 1810, was as 200 to 1. 
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COMMERCE. 



9 

\s commerce and navigation, the progress of the United 
States has been rapid beyond example. Besides the natural ad- 
vantages of excellent harbours, extensive inland bays and navi- 
gable-rivers, it ,has been greatly in favor of their commerce, that 
it has not been fettered by monopolies or exclusive privileges. 
Goods or merchandise circulate through all the states free of du- 
ty, and a full drawback, or restitution of duties of importation, 
is granted upon articles exported to a foreign port, in the course 
of the year. in which they have been imported. Commerce is 
considered by all those engaged in it as a most honorable em- 
ployment. In the. sea- port towns, the richest members 'of 
society are merchants. Youths of sixteen are sent abroad as 
factors, or supercargoes, to every commercial country,, intrusted 
with jthe • management of great concerns. Stimulated by the 
prospect of independence, they study the manufactures and mar- 
kets, of foreign states ; the quality, value, and profits of every 
commercial article, while the youth of other countries, of the 
same age and rank, have not; formed a thought of a provision for 
future life. Maritime and commercial business is executed with 
more celerity and less expence than in any other country. Ves- 
sels in the ports, of the United States are Men and unladen in 
the course of > few days, whilst in tbose of other countries, as 
many moot V, are required for the same purposes, owing to 
tedious regulations and less enterprise* Merchant vessels are 
built and prepared fox sea in the, course of four or five months. 
and they sail faster than those of any other country. Tbe 
schooners constructed at Baltimore, and known by the name of 
"pilot-beat schooners," have often sailed with a cargo from an 
American to an English or. French port in seventeen or eighteen, 
days. 
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A Statement of the Jmntal Imports and Exports of the United 

States from the year 1800 to 1817.* 
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States, was signed the 3d of July 1815, to remain in force du- 
ring' four years, according to which each country is to enjoy 
reciprocal freedom of commerce. No higher duties to be impo- 
sed than those which extend to all other nations, in relation to 
articles imported and exported, and the vessels which carry them 
to be subject to the same duties, and entitled to the same boun- 
ties. Drawbacks to a foreign nation to be regulated by the par- 
ties respectively. The trade with the East Indies to be free for 
American vessels, which are to be treated as vessels of the most 
favored nation, entitled to go from one port to another with the 
original cargo, or part thereof, and to touch for refreshments at 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Island of St. Helena, or other 
places in the African or Indian seas. The American trade to be 
excluded from the West Indies ; and the privilege of fishing, and 
of drying the fish within the British jurisdiction, granted by the 

* The official tables of the treasury department do not contain the 
amount of annual imports, at they are estimated by their quantity, and not 
by their talne. Those given above are copied from Blodgett's Tables, ol 
the accuracy of which, for want of data, no correct judgment can be 
formed. 
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treaty of pence of 1783, to cease entirely. With regard to con- 
suls, the laws and. statute* of each country to be strictly observ- 
ed. The consul to be approved or admitted by the government 
to which he is sent, but subject to its l^ws K and punishable for 
illegal or improper conduct; or to be sent hack, the offended go- 
vernment assigning to the .other the reasons for this proceed* 
ing ; each country reserving, at pleasure, particular places free 
from consular residence. The contracting parties to put an end 
to hostilities with the Indians, and to. restore them all the pos- 
sessions, rights and. privileges, which they enjoyed in 1811, pro* 
vided they observe a peaceable conduct. 

An act concerning the navigation of the United States, sanc- 
tioned by congress the 1st of March 1817, and to operate from 
the first of October following, is as follows: No goods, wares 
or merchandise, are to be imported into the United States from 
any foreign port or place, except in vessels of the United States, 
or in foreign vessels truly and wholly belonging to the citizens 
or subjects of that country of which the goods are the growth, 
production, or manufacture, or from which such goods, wares, 
or merchandise, can only be, or most usually are, first shipped 
- for transportation. But this regulation is not to extend to the 
vessels of any foreign nation which has not adopted a similar 
regulation. The' infringement of this act to involve the forfeiture 
of the vessel and cargo. 2. The bounty and allowance granted 
to the owners of boats and vessels engaged in the fisheries to be 
paid to those only of which the officers, and at least three* 
fourths of the crew, are citizens of the United States, or persons 
not the subjects of any foreign prince or state. The proof to be 
exhibited to the collector of the district to which the boat or 
vessel belongs, 3. No goods, wares^ or merchandise, to be im- 
ported in foreign vessels from one port of the Upited States to, 
another. 4. A duty of fifty cents per ton to be paid upon every 
ship or vessel of the United States which shall be entered in Jjie 
district of one st[ate frorn thai; of another. The exceptions are:, 
1. An adjoining state on the sea-coast, or a navigable river or 

lake. 2. CqasjtJHg v ^ 8 ?9 1 ? gPVS fa** ^°9£ Island, in the state 
of New, Yojk, to. Jtfre sjtate of Rhode Island, or t^e conljrary^. 
with a, cargo tpfceji yi we state tp be delivered iij another, $ f 
Vessels bftvipg a, jicegcg t* trade between the diffcre/if (Jfstricts, 
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or to carry on tbe bank or whale fisheries more than once a-year. 
4. If it be proved, to the satisfaction of the Collector, that three- 
fourths of the crew are American citizens, or persons not the 
subjects of any foreign prince or state, the duty to be only six 
eents per ton. 5. Every ship or vessel entered in the United 
States from any foreign port or place, of which the officers, and 
at least two-thirds of the crew, are not proven to be American 
citizens, or persons not the subjects of any foreign prince or state, 
to pay fifty cents per ton. In a circular letter, issued from the 
treasury department, for the purpose of explaining and enforcing 
this measure, " the term country is considered as embracing all 
the possessions of a foreign state, of which the productions and 
manufactures may be imported into the United States in vessels 
owned by the citizens or subjects of such state, without regard 
to their place of residence within its possessions/' Gold and 
silver coin and bullion are not considered as goods, wares, and 
merchandise ; and may be imported in foreign vessels, without 
regard to the place of production or coinage. 



OF THE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

OF THE 

VNITED STATES. 

i 

The president and vice-president of the United States art 
elected for the term of four years, commencing on the 4 th day 
of March^ and necessarily remain at Washington during the ses- 
sion of congress ; but during the recess, they retire to their usual 
places of residence. The president, when at the seat of go- 
vernment, lives in the house destined for him,' which is furnished 
at the expence of the nation The vice-president, who is presi- 
dent of the senate, has no similar mark of distinction, but lodges 
at an inn, or private house, like other members of congress. 
The yearly salary of the formef is 25,000 dollars ; that of the - 
latter 5000 only ; but he is not subject to any extraordinary ex- 
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pence, while the president, according to established custom, 
spends more than his salary in the exoences of his table. 

In case of the death, resignation, or removal of the president 
from office, his powers devolve upon the vice-president. 

The president is commander-in- chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and also of the militia, when called into ac- 
tual service. 

He is authorized to require, when he thinks proper, the 
written opinion of any of the chief officers of the executive de- 
partments, upon any subject which has relation to the duties of 
their respective offices, 

Except in- cases of impeachment, he is authorized to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offences against the United States. 

He is empowered, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, to make treaties, to appoint ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls} judges of the supreme court, and all military and other 
officers, whose appointments are not otherwise provided for by 
law. His appointment or decision must be approved by two- 
thirds of the senators present in congress. 

Hte has also power to fill up vacancies during the recess of the 
senate, which during the next session, are submitted to their 
decision. v 

On extraordinary occasions, he may convene or adjourn either 
or both houses of congress. 

He is authorized by usage, though not by the constitution, to 
suspend, annul, or revoke the powers of a minister, consul, or 
other officer, without the advice of the senate, and even without 
giving any reason for such suspension or removal. The presi- 
dent himself, or any other officer of the United States, may be 
removed from office for treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors, for which they must previously be impeached 
and convicted. * 

AH commissions are signed by the president and secretary of 
state. 

The Congress of the United States, in whom all legislative 
powers are vested, 1 consists' of a senate and house of representa- 
tives. 

The members of the house of representatives are chosen by 
the people every second year. They must have attained the age 
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of twenty- fare, and been citizens of the United States during the 
same space of time, and inhabitants of the state in which they 
are elected.. The number of representatives for the year 1815 
is 187, or nearly one representative for every 40,000 persons, 
according to the last census. When the number •shall amount to 
200, it is so regulated, that there shall not be more than one for 
every 50,000 persons. 

Vacancies are filled by writs of election, issued by the execu- 
tive authority. 

The house of representatives choose their speaker and other 
officers, and, have the sole power of impeachment. 

The senate is composed of two senators from each state, cho- 
sen by the legislature of that state for the term of six years ; and 
the seats are so vacated, that one,- third are chosen every second 
year.- A senator must be thirty years of age, nine years a citizen 
of the United States, and an inhabitant of the state in which he 
is. elected. The present number of senators is thirty-eight* 

The president pf the senate has no vote, unless the votes be 
equally divided. 

The senate^ jbas the sole power of trying all impeachments. 
In ease of the trial of the chief magistrate, the chief justice is 
to preside. 

Senators and members of the house of representatives receive 
a compensation of eight dollars per day duriug the session, be- 
sides travelling expences, fixed at the rate of a day s pay for 
every twenty miles. 

Pay of the Officers of the General Government.— In pursu- 
ance of a resolution of congress, of the 2/ th of April 1816, the 
secretary of state is required to compile and print, once in every 
two years, a register of all officers and agents, civil, military, 
and naval, in the service of the United States, exhibiting the 
amount of compensation, pay, and emoluments allowed to each, 
the state or country in which he was born, atid the place of em- 
ployment. The secretary of the navy is to furnish the name, 
force, and condition of all the ships and vessels belonging to 
the United States, and the place and date of. their construc- 
tion. This register is to be made up to the last day of Septera* 
ber of each year, before the opening of the new congress. Five 
hundred copies are to be printed, and to be distributed among 
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tbe members of congress and beads of the departments of the- 
general government. 

This work is entitled, A Register of Officers and Agents, Civil, 
Miliary, and Naval, in the serviee of the United States, on the 
30th of September, j(1816 ;) together with the names, force, and 
condition: of all the Ships and Vessels belonging to the United 
States, and when and where built. 

Pay oj the Principal Officers (per annum-) of the Gvil -De- 
pqrimint* — President of tbe United States, 25,000 dollars; vice 
president, 5000 ; secretary of state, 5000 ; chief clerk, 2000 \ 
clerk 1500; second clerk, 1350; four clerks,- each 1150 ; mes-» 
senger, 410; assistant messenger 264; director of the patent 
office, 1400 ; elerk, 500 % messenger, 72. 

Treasury Department. — Secretary, 5000; chief clerk, 20001 
second clerk, 1650; two clerks, at 1500; one do., at 1400; one 
do., at 1300; one do., at 950; messenger, 410; assistant mes • 
senger,) 300. i - 
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OF THE 

TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

• • » 

By the constitution and certain laws of the congress of the, 
United States, a territory cannot be admitted into the American 
union until its population amounts to 60,000 free inhabitants, 
In the. mean time, it is subject to a provisional form of govern-^ 
meat prescribed by law, which, though not emanating entirely 
from the choice of the inhabitants, still does not deprive them 
of the personal rights and privileges of freemen. The admiura-* 
tration of the government of the territory is entrusted to a go- 
vernor, appointed by the president and congress, and invested 
with extensive powers, similar to those of the European viceroy, 
for the protection of the interests of the United States, and par-* 
ticularry the observance of strict faith towards the Indians, in the 
exchange of commodities and the purchase of their lands. The 
act or ordinance of congress, of the 13th July 1787, for the go- 
vernment of the territory north-west of the river Ohio, ha& 
32.— VOL. II. 2 * 
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served as a model for the organization of the temporary gorew 
merits of new territories established since that 'epoch. 
• ' Governor* — By this act, the congress reserved to itself the 
pdwer of appointing a governor for the term of three years, un-> 
less revoked before the expiration of that time, who is to reside 
in the district, and have therein a freehold estate of 1 000 acres 
of land. 

Secretary. -*-The Secretary, also appointed by congress for the 
term of foor years, with a commission liable to be revoked, was 
likewise obliged to reside in the district, and to have a freehold 
estate therein of 500 acres of land. His duty is to keep and 
preserve the public records, the acts and laws of the legislature, 
and the proceedings of the governor in his executive department, 
and to transmit authentic copies of all these documents, every 
six months, to the secretary of congress* 

The judicial authority is vested in a court consisting of three 
judges, whose commissions continue in force during good beha- 
viour. Any two of them form a court with a common law juris* 
diction. It is required, that each judge shall reside in the dis- 
trict, and be proprietor of a freehold estate of 500 acres of land, 
while in the exercise of his office. The governor and judges are 
authorized to adopt and put in force in the district, such laws of 
the original states, criminal and civil, as they may think suited 
to its circumstances, which are to continue until the organization 
af the general assembly, unless disapproved of by congress. The 
governor, who is commander-in-chief of the militia, is empow- 
ered to appoint and grant commissions to all officers therein, ex- 
cept general officers, who are appointed and commissioned by 
congress. The governor is authorized to appoint such magis- 
trates and other civil officers, in each county or township, as he 
might judge necessary, until the organization of the general as- 
sembly, by which their powers and duties are to be regulated 
and defined. He is alto authorized to make proper divisions of 
the district into counties and townships, for the execution of civil 
and. criminal process. The free white male inhabitants of foil 
age, as soon as their number amounts to 5000, are authorized 
to elect representatives in their counties or townships, to repre- 
sent them in the general assembly of the territory, in the pro- 
nrtion of one representative for every 500 inhabitants, until the 
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number exceed twenty-six ; after which, their number and pro-" 
portion are regulated by the legislature. To be eligible to this 
office, the person must have been a citisen of one of the United 
States, and a resident in the district, and if he has resided three 
years therein, the quality of citizen is dispensed with ; but in 
either case, he must be a proprietor, in fee simple, of 200 acres 
of land within the territory. To be an elector, the following 
qualifications are required: he must be a freeholder in the dis- 
trict, of fifty acres of land, a resident thereof, and a citizen of 
one of the states, or, what is considered as equivalent, resident 
for two years therein. The representatives are elected for the 
term of two years, and in case of death, or removal from office, 
their place is supplied for the residue of the term by a writ from 
the governor to this effect. The general assembly, or legislaturey 
consists of a governor, legislative council, and a house of repre- 
sentatives, .The legislative council to consist of five members, 
elected for five years, unless sooner removed by congress, three 
of whom fdrm a quorum. The members of the council are no- 
minated in the following manner : The representatives, after their 
election, assemble at a certain place indicated by the governor, 
and nominate ten persons, residents in the district, each possess- 
ed of a freehold of 500 acres of land, whose. names are returned 
to congress, by whom five are appointed to serve as members of 
the council for the term of five years ; and vacancies, in conse- 
quence of death or removal from office, are supplied by two per* 
sons nominated by the house of representatives, one of whom is 
appointed and commissioned by congress for the rest of the 
term. All bills, after having passed by a majority in the 
house, and also in the council, are referred to the governor for 
his assent, without which they remained without effect. This 
general assembly is convened, prorogued, and dissolved by the 
governor, who is obhged to take an oath or declaration of fidelity 
-before the president of congress, and himself to require the same 
of all officers appointed in the district. The legislature and 
■council are authorized to elect, by joint ballot, a delegate to 
-congress, with the right ok debating, but, not of voting therein, 
-during this temporary government. ^ 

It is enacted, that certain principles, which are considered as 
/uodarpeniaj to the constitution, laws, and government of the 
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United States, should be held as binding aod unalterable be* 
tween the original states,, and |he people and states of eaeh ter- 
ritory. These are : 1. no person to be molested on account of 
his mode of worship, or religious sentiments* 2. Every inhabi- 
tant to be entitled to the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, 
and of the trial by jury, of judicial proceedings according to the 
course of common law, and of a share in the representation of 
the people in the legislature. Bail to be taken in all eases except 
tor capital offences, where the proof is evident, or the presump- 
tion great. All fines to be moderate, and no cruel or unusual 
punishments to be inflicted. No man to be deprived of his liberty 
or property, except by the judgment of his peers, or the law of 
the land. If the public exigencies render it necessary, for the 
common preservation, to take the property of any person, or to 
demand his particular services, he is to receive full compensation* 
No law to be made or to have force in the territory, that inter* 
feres with, or affects, bona fide private contracts or engagements* 
3. Schools, and other institutions for education, to be encoura** 
ged. Good faith to be observed towards the Indians; their lands 
and property never to be taken from them without their consent; 
they are not to be disturbed in their lights or liberties, without 
the authority of congress. 4. The territory and the states formed 
therein, to remain, for ever, a part of the American confedera- 
tion, subject to all the acts and ordinances of congress, and not 
entitled to interfere with the primary disposal of the soil; nor is 
any tax to J>e imposed by the territorial or state government, on 
lands belonging to the United States. Non-residents not to be 
taxed higher than resident proprietors. The navigable waters 
leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying 
places between the same, to remain, for ever, as free and common 
highways to all the inhabitants of the American territory. 5. It 
was agreed, that there should be formed, not less than three, nor 
more than five states in the territory north-west of the Ohio, 
each of which, when the number of ita free inhabitants amount- 
ed to 60,000, is at liberty to form a permanent constitution 
and state government, with the right of being admitted, by its 
delegates, into the congress of the United States, on an equal 
footing with the original states ; and, if consistent with the ge- 
neral interests of the confederacy, this admission may be granted, 
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though die free inhabitants are less in number than above men* 
tioned. 6. No slavery or involuntary servitude to be tolerated, 
except in the punishment of offenders duly convicted of crimes. 
The estates, both of resident and non-resident proprietors, dying 
intestate, to descend to, and be distributed in equal parts among 
their children, and the descendants of a deceased child or grand- 
child ; and if none exist, among the next 6t kin in equal degree, 
without distinction of kindred of the whole and half blood. The 
widow of the intestate, in all cases, to haye a third part of the 
real estate for life, and also a third of the personal estate. This 
law was to remain in force until altered by the legislature of the 
district. 

. Persons of full age may devise or bequeath estates by a writ- 
ten act or wilt 1 , attested by three witnesses. Real estates are 
conveyed by lease and release, or bargain and sale, in the pre- 
sence of two witnesses, the deed to be duly recorded ; and per- 
sonal property is transferred by simple delivery. The French and 
Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers of the Kaskaskias, St. 
Vincent, and the neighbouring villages, who professed themselves 
citizens of Virginia, were made exceptions to this regulation, 
and were permitted to continue their own laws and customs, re- 
lative to die descent and conveyance of property. In the met of 
the 30th of April 1 802, for the organizati6h of the State of 
Ohio, the salt springs, called 'the Scioto salt springs, and those 
near the Muskingum rivet, and in the Military track, were put 
under the direction of the legislature of the state, with ' the in- 
junction not to sell, or lease the same for a longer period than 
ten years. The congress also set apart a twentieth part of the 
net proceeds of all public lands sold after the 13th June 1802, 
for the construction of public roaas in the said state, leading to 
the Ohio, and to the navigable waters which run into the Atlan- 
tic, and all lands thus sold to remain free from tax for the term 
of five years from the day of sale. For the purpose of promo- 
ting knowledge, every sixteenth section of each township^ or 
lands equivalent thereto, was granted to the inhabitants for the 
support of schools. .'.;., 

The act of congress of the 26th of March 1804, for the erep» 
tion of Louisiana into two territories, and providing for their 
temporary government; the one under the name of the territory 
of Orleans ; the other, under that of the district of Louisiana, 
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contained provisions somewhat different from the preceding. 
The executive authority of the territory of New Orleans was 
vested in a governor, appointed for the term of three years, with 
the usual powers. The legislative power was vested in the go- 
vernor, and thirteen of the most fit and discreet persons of the 
territory, appointed. annually by the president of the United 
States, from among the holders of real estates, who had resided 
one year at least in the territory, and who held no office of profit 
therein, or under the United States. 

The- importation of slaves was prohibited, and a fine of 300 
dollars was forfeited by every person concerned therein, for every 
slave imported into the territory, and the slave, after trial before 
a court of competent jurisdiction, received his freedom. This 
law applied to all slaves introduced from any port or place with- 
out the limits of the United States, or from any place therein, 
if imported after the first of May 1808. Citizens of the United 
States removing into the territory for the purpose of actual set- 
tlement, with slaves of which they were then the real owners, 
were exceptions to this law. 

The laws which were in force in the territory at the time of 
the promulgation of this act, and not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions thereof, were to continue until altered, modified, or re- 
pealed by the legislature. 

The district of Louisiana was organized and administered or* 
a similar plan. 



OP THE JUDICIARY. 

TflB president of the United States, in his message to con- 
gress, in 1802, recommended an examination of an act passed 
the preceding year, which authorized the establishment of addi- 
tional courts of judges. Seven districts, and sixteen circuit 
judges, had been appointed, which increased the number to 
thirty-eight, and the annual expence to 137,200 dollars. From 
the proceedings in congress, which ended in the repeal of this 
law, it appeared, that in 1801, there were 1539 suits 
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to all the circuit courts, with the exception of Maryland, Whose 
docket was not procured ; and that the whole number of suits, 
during the ten preceding years, was 8276, making the annual 
number about 800. In the southern and south-western states, a 
number of suits had been instituted by British creditors, and the 
dockets had been swelled by prosecutions irf virtue of the law of 
excise, the sedition, and western insurrection law. In 1799 
the number of suits was 1274; in 1806, 687; showing a de*- 
crease of 587. ,' 

The judiciary system of the United States has undergone va- 
rious changes and modifications. No less than twenty-six laws 
had b?en passed on this subject in the course of ten yeara. The 
present organization is as follows : The supreme court of the 
United States consists of a chief judge, and six associate judges. 
This court holds a session annually, at the city of Washington. 
The states of the union form districts, (with the exception of 
Massachussetts and Tennessee, each of which is divided into 
two,) twenty in number, and in every one of these districts there 
is a court named the District Court, except the state of New. 
Vork, which has two, and East and West Tennessee, wliich 
have but one. These courts are held four times a-year, at the 
two principal towns of the district alternately, except in the 
states of Pennsylvania . and Maryland, where they are alway* 
held at the chief town of each. The United States are also divi- 
ded into seven districts, and in each division there is a circuit court, 
which is held twice a-year, under the direction of a judge of the 
supreme court, or the associate judge residing within the district, 
and the judge of that district where the court is holden. . The 
clerk of each district court is also clerk of the circuit court with* 
in the district. The courts are created and organized by the 
legislature. The federal judges are appointed by the executive, 
with the approbation of the senate, and are not to be removed 
from office during good behaviour. The judges, after their ap- 
pointment, allot themselves as they think proper, at the session 
succeeding their appointment; otherwise, they are allotted by 
the president of the United States until another allotment is 
made. The district and territorial judges are obliged, by act of 
eongress, to reside within their districts, and not to exercise the 
profession or employment of attorney or lawyer. The infraction 
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of this act constitutes a high misdemeanour. There is an aCtorr 
nqy-general of the United States, who is the public prosecutor 
before the supreme court. In each district there is also an at* 
torney and marshal, appointed by, and removable at the plea- 
sure of the president. The supernumery marshals and district 
attorneys have been discontinued. The district attorney is the 
public prosecutor before the circuit and district courts. The 
marshal attends these courts, in relation to which he has the 
powers of a sheriff. The clerks of the courts are appointed by 
the respective courts. The salaries ot the judges and other law 
officers are as follows : 

The chief judge, or eh.ef justice, - 400* dollars. 

The assistant judge, - - - • - . - - 3500 

, The district judges, fidm ----- 800 to 2000 
The chief ju&tice of the district of Columbia, - 2200 

Two associate judges, each - - - . - - 2000 

The attorney-general --.-•-. 3000 

The fees of the district attorney and marshal are regulated 
by the courts; in some districts they have an additional compen- 
sation, from 200 to 400 dollars. In the courts of the United 
States jurors and witnesses are allowed one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per day, and five cents per mile for travelling expences. 
The supreme court has exclusive jurisdiction in all civil contro- 
versies in which any of the states is a party ; in all suits against 
public agents ; — and original, but not exclusive jurisdiction, be- 
tween a state and aliens, or the citizens of other states, and in 
all suits brought by public agents. In certain cases, it has also 
an appellate jurisdiction from the cireuit and state courts. It 
has, moreover, power to issue writs of mandamus to any courts 
or officers of the United States, and writs of prohibition in ad- 
miralty and maritime cases, pending before the district courts. 
The district courts have exclusively of the state courts, cogni- 
zance of all crimes and offences committed upon the high seas* 
or within then- respective jurisdiction, for which the punishment 
to be inflicted does not exceed an imprisonment of six months* 
a fine of 100 dollars, or a flagellation of 100 stripes. These 
courts have also original exclusive cognizance of all civil causes 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction 5 of all seizures on land 
or water; of all suits for penalties and forfeitures; or suits 
against consuls and vice-consuls, except for offences greater thai* 
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tk>tetb#^0^^tibnod.} tXfefcJ hw cognisance, with the state, 
o*jrirctffc Hp«rt9|o0f ftlliiaatft U* which an alien, institute? a ^uif r 
br a Violati&n^f trfeaty, or ♦ the law of nations. They Ijave like-, 
wit* jtoHtffat&fti* edncuirejit with the state courts over all suits 
atcopftftP }aw, q» t the, part. of the Unite<d States, when \h* { 
affair i^ o/ges&ion aitxnintS'to 100 dollars, exclusive . of cost?. ,., 

The, cu:eurt .court, ifticopcuir^eejwith.the, eoqrts of these-, | 

testates* has original expi^ivecognizanoe of ( a)l suits of a f 
ei?iU*tgr** in Ww or in equity in< whicli thc^ United States arp; | 

pktfjitift pr (petitioners, for tl^«ijft»or value of 5QQ dollars, .ex^ 
etoftflfepf Cosfci, t or spits between f&i&ep* ,-of , tjie state and {type, 
of other states ,1$ hasalsp sxeJusjye cogfistajice (with a $?ig ; 
txesptioaa) <pf all jWP»es:S^df0ff«#c£0 whjcjh come( lender the au- 
thority of the United §t^e^and also concurrent jurisdiction, 
with the ,d Strict coun$^ for prunes and *>flfei)ce$ cogpizablet 
tbereifl* It> hM, also}, an appellate jurisdiction from the district, 
courts, uno^, certain r^la*iq;n$ and .restrictions.. In actions be? 
fore civil apd dtetfict coiirt3 y) no, person can be arresteg for triah 
in another l <dist net 5 and no sijjt.can he brought hy original rk>t ; 
cess, agapist a^ inhabitant, ^ any other district than that of his 
residence, or jtlifit* in? which he Js found when the writ is senp4«? 
When a suit is;con^ence4 ma state court against an alien, or 
citiien of another .state, .for; a matter or sum exceeding 500 do)*. 
lars, the defendant has the power to remove the trial to the cir^r 
cuit court.- Irj actions for 'title* of land, the value of which ex- 
ceeds 500* dollars, commenced in a state court, either p&r£y* 
though both i^e.citizens of; the, same state, may reap ovetfce cause 
for trial to the circuit court, if he claims under, a 'grant fronts j 

another state. The associate justice who resides in the circuit is » 
empowered to make alt necessary preparatory steps respecting 
any kuy proceedings returned, to, or depending in, the said court, , j 

If the judges q^sagt^e uropinjor}, the case is referred* at the re*; 
quest qf,ejth£r party or counsel, to the supreme court, whefe.it. 
it finally, cfecidqd the next session \, and this decision is remittee!,' | 

to, a^4 $ &cf«d?d at tl>e ; circuit jeourt. ^ 

The, p§esitl$qt of the Un^ejl States. is authorized to appoint, ' 
from time to time, as many general commissioners of bankruptcy, 
as he may judge necessary, in each district of the United States. 
The judge of the district court proceeds upon petition for a com-* 
32.— VOL, II. 2 K 
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iiilswon itf 'oWftrufHe^ •>!* directed^ W,* attdijqpprimtawor 
tHrce <6f ' the genertt UftnVtofesldifeW & tt^tttistfotltttftf the par- 
ttctaW bariktijptcy/'ttho, with the' aetlttg ejerk, rirfcalltoved each 
stxIVoiiara pet day, 1 which t^ttii-trs 1 are duly »p^«loned and 
pkid but df the bankrupt ^ estates. " To ' atoM dcltfjr 4*4 «nne« 
cessary ex^et^ctHf/ lt^f^^eTT^cteJ, iiv 1^13, that <«a!ti&es may be 
(foteolidated ; am! ffttt,-wM«f seVe^P^ei^s A^^r^gh^ against 
jferW* Whcr itaight he* tegalty SH&'iri'ttie, <*&& etti *nly be re- 
cBrerabfe 'for Me actibm No* special ji*rle*« tfaW be returned by 
tKPclefka 1'itf any of the fcireult fcofctts* \Th« (marital of ^he dis- 
rfttt fa chafed With the* ejtefemkto *f 4hi* tru&t, W the maimer 
dH# Wrm prescribed by thfetaW*4f the respective sttftes. • 
-1h Irreyeafr 1799} * rtfbfttPlW^hifeitttllbws oPPennsyHaH** 
tfa* effected ihto»f byth*fcui*i*ttitjr*f Che Quake*, ■ ItaprSba- 
rheht, fine, arid 5 rmniilal labory* Were* sub'gtfaitett for : capital pu- 
risttmenfr. Asimilar plan has since bfceri adopted 4>y other states* 
A 'portion -of 'the proceeds df the tebof of theprfeotoerois reserved 
for their ihvh use; and the rirnd tfJcdnfirtementTsin proportion 
Wtheir iridttdtfy', good habits, and' general conduct. The goods 
Annually mahufectnred in the Mate prison at NeW York amount 
fePflOjOOO dollars, 1 and yield a net profit to the state of nearly 
8000 which •are destined for tW support of th+ pritom' The pri- 
soners are principally employed 1 as -shoemakers/ carpenters, tai- 
lors^ weavers, spinners, gardeners, workers in iron, Ac. The 
garden supplies the establishinetri with sufficient vegetables. 
The labor of the state prison of Philadelphia defrays all the ex- 
petices of the establishment) and* produces a small revenue to 
tRe state. In both prisons the punishment is proportioned to 
the offence; and person* convicted, of capital crimes are doomed 
to solitary and perpetual confinement. • The practice to€ impri- 
sonment for small debts, under the 1 execution of justices' courts, 
is an evil of great magnitude in the United States. : From a 
statement now before us, it appears, that in the city of New 
York, '1317 persons, of both* sexes, were imprisoned during the 
year 1808, for debts under twenty- five dollars; and of this num- 1 
ber 895 Were discharged without toy advantage to the creditors. 
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In time of peace the revenue of the JJni ted States, is derired 

from two sources; 1st] From indirect taxes, lor duties; on tonnage, 
and oil goods, wares, ajad merchandise, at the time and |)lace of 
their importation. 2d, from the sale of [public | lands J In a 
state of free commercial intercourse, the first formed the great 
souro* bf feVelwe, and 4veis iftctfe than ddfeqw&fe'to aH tlie Wants 
of theTgoyernmettt • but : &V& -state of war, the supply from this 
source \vte< great ty cftmHiistied, and r^coursie tvrt^ had tb ^*her 
sources; — to treasury notes,' loans, ihtefmtf 'tasks; and 1 an : in- 
crease of duties oh' imported articles. The plan of finance pro* 
posed at the commencement of the war was to' provide for the 
expences of the war by loans, and tp mptq v ti}<e yearly revenue 
sufficient to defray the ordinary expences Qf: the government, to 
pay the interest «rf the existing debt, '*fid! tfavt' of future Idans, 
But t^ec^ttn medial, rest riqtiotis, theeto^p^e of.pavoietlt in 
specie bylthe baaakg, and Us s. exportation f ifn£'to6oc*lin£iiiV J <..dp-- 
stroyed by t;he circulation of Kofies; patatyafed the fiscal opefca- 
tions pf ? thfl»g(wernmjentj *ad .Qk%ed<it te>h3ve;i*<^ise ttijuw 
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foreign and domestic loans,) formed in pursuance 
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<j/ a resolution of the House of Representatives of 
' the United States of the 20M of January 1816. 
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Id the maimer of 1813 duties were laid on the following arti- 
cles/ to commence 1st January 1814; and for the purpose of 
collecting them each state was divided into collection districts : 

1. Duties on lioencm for stills and boilers, . . 

8. , carriages for the conveyance of* persons. 

9. licences to retailers of foreign merchandise, win en, and 

spirituous liquors. 

4. . salei by auction. 

5, refined sugar, 

C. stamped paper of a certain descriptioa. 

These duties were exactly of the same description as those 
abolished in 1802, but generally double in amount. In the ses- 
sion of 1614-15, duties were laid on the following manufactured 
articles: pig-iron, castings, bar, and rolled iron, nails, candles, 
hats, caps, umbrellas and parasols, paper, cards, saddle* and 
bridles, boots and shoes, beer, ale, and porter, leather, plate, 
jewellery, and on household furniture, gold and silver watches. 



* The internal duties (on spoils, snuff, sugar, licences, ore) which had 
existed from an early period, and the, direct tax on laud*, booses, and 
slaves, imposed in 1798, were abolished in 1808 ;■ the nuns which appear 
from this period to 1814 were balances due collected subsnqrtetttrj to the 
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After the termination of the war the roost of these duties were 
repealed ; those remaining in 1817 were on licences for stills and 
boilers, on licences to retailers, on carriages, on refined sugar, 
on sales by auction, on stamp paper and bank notes. 

On the 3d August 1813, a direct tax of three millions was laid 
oil "lands, homes, and slaves," on the show plan-as the direct 
tax imposed in 1798. The lands and houses with their improve- 
ments, and the slaves, were to be enumerated and valued by the 
respective assessors, at the rate each. of them was worth in mo- 
ney. The proportions allotted to each state being determined by 
a fixed scale, any state was at liberty to assume and pay its pro- 
portion without submitting to the valuation. Several states assu- 
med their proportions in this way. 

On the 9th of January 1815, congress passed an act laying an 
annual direct tax of six millions of dollars to be raised in the 
same manner as the preceding. Under this act valuations were 
made in those states which had assumed their quotas of the for- 
mer tax. 

Kxpmditure from 3d March 1789 fo 31st Deeemoer 1815, ex- 
clusive of payments on account of Foreign and Domestic 
Debt, and on account of the Revolutionary Government. 
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The net revenue for 181$ is stated to be 

of which that derived from custom*, 36,303,251 

The revenue for 181 6,' 

of which -that derived from customs,. 9r,56*9,?69' 

tlie direct tax and internal duties hare been abolished, 
and the penrianeat annual revenae id estimated at 
Napiely^^Citttoms, . ...... 20,000^00 

Internal revenue, . ; ( . ?,500,0CK> 

Public land*, . . % 1,500,000 

Bank dividend*,' and incidental 

receipts, . ' . • 500,000 

24,500,000 
The expenditure for the support of the civil government, t 
and the armj and navy, • • • % 

Sinking fond, .•••■•*. 



49,532,85? 
36,743,574 

24,500,000 



10,000,009 
21,880,000 



Progress of the Debt. — The debt of the United States, cre- 
ated by supplies, forced loans, and paper money, during the re- 
volutionary war in. 1783*, amounted to forty-two millions of dol- 
lars ; the annua] interest to nearly two millions and a haJ£ The 
debt contracted by each individual state was assumed by con- 
gress; and made' a part of the national debt, which was to be 
rede e med by the pro c ee ds of national domains ; and the iatcraat 
of several species of stock, transferred to the United States, and 
appropriated by law for this purpose, under the direction of tbe 
commissioners of the sinking fund. 



A Statement of the Public Debt Jrom the year 1791 to 1818 

inchtsnje. 




179* 
1799 
179ft 
17*5 
IT* 
17*7 
17*8 
1799 
1900 
1901 



1 1905 
190ft 



75,499,476 
77,917.99ft 
80.999,934 
78,497,40ft 
m 90,747,597 
89,793,17* 
9%084,479 

79.999,599 
79,400,989 

99479,994 

£9,998,060 

94,719,999 

77.054^8 

90,477,190 



1906 
1908 
1807 



1909 
1810 
1811 
1919 
1913 
1814 
181* 



1817 
1*1* 



»Mn.i5o 

7ft,TB>970 
09,418^99 
85,198^17 
57.033.lfl8 
98.179^08 
48,005,597 
45,911,991 
55, §85,070 
81,490/199 
99,393,999 



„- 



115^07,995 



' r/.TBKTo»yjtwsawrHi«»re»rc*,! 



sWft 



Statement of the Sums paid annually on account of the Public 
Debt,"Jhm Ite A*h. Pfittc\ 17%9,tmtti ;tSt4, »fe ujktch the 
Sums paid jor Principal and Interest are distinguished re- 
spectively ;■ JittuflJ in pursuance of a Resolution .of the House 
of Repteaeatatites of AUe United $f#t&, of 90(i January 
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The Hum eet apart as a sinking fund since .1803 was an annual 
appropriation of .eight millions of dollars, arising from tire ■sale 
of public land", 'Statu the interest of the debt previously extinv 
guiahed, which, it pa*d tq»the commissioners, in whose naoieitbe 
stock remains, arid of as much from the proceeds of the duties* 
of customs as makes np the balance. The amount of debt 
redeemed, up to 1st January 1814, under thia system, wai> 
33,873,463, -andthe interest on this debt, which was passed to 
credit of the cdmtoisaioners in 1813, as part of the sinking fund, 
was 1,932,107. 

On the 3d March 1817, an act was passed, appropriating ten 
millions annually as a sinking fund, and discontinuing the prac- 
tice of paying interest on the discharged debt to the commission- 
ers. A further special appropriation was made for that year, 
amounting to nine millions, with an advance upon the next year 
of four millions, so (hat, after paying the annual interest of the 
debt, (amounting to about six millions,} there would be paid off 
seventeen millions of the debt in 1817. 
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K>ST*OFPIOE ESTABLISHMENT. •' 

> » , t . < 

• • « 

The general post-office is established at Washington, the seat 
of the federal- government, and is under the direction of a post- 
master-general, who is authorized to establish branches in snch 
places as he may deem expedient. A table of v this establishment 
was prepared by him in 1810, in obedience to a resolution of the 
house of representatives. In his report it is observed, that the 
expellees of the office, in 1808 and 1809, during the suspension 
of foreign commerce, had exceeded the amount of postage due 
to the United States, by nearly 7000 dollars, which was defrayed 
out of the proceeds of previous years. 

The two great postage roads are, I. That which extends from 
Robinstown, on the north-eastern extremity of the United States, 
to St* Mary's, on the south-eastern extremity; and, 2. The road 
which extends from Washington to New Orleans. The length 
of the first is 1733, that of the second, 1233 miles. 

The mail travels on the great roads at the rate of from 60 to 
120 briles a- day; on the cross roads its progress is about 40 
mites Jn the same time. 

In 1813 the congress of the United States passed ad act, au- 
thorizing! the: post- master-general of the United States to con* 
tract for the regular transportation of' the mail in steam-boats, 
provided that the expence does not exceed what is paid for it by 
sftages*, on the adjacent post roads, taking info consideration 
distance, expedition, and frequency* > 
>; The foJlomng regulations concerning this establishment were 
adopted by an act. of. the American congress, of the 9th of April 
1816. 

Bates of Postage. —Letter of one sheet, 



MOu. 

30 


■ c«»u. 
6 


80 


10 


150 
400 


12f 
ISf 
25 



Any greater distance, 
_' t Double letter, the double of those rates. 

Triple letter, the triple. 
Every packet composed of four or more pieces of paper, or 
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one or more other articles, and weighing one ounce avoirdupois, 
four times the above rates, and in that proportion for all greater 
weights* No packet of letters conveyed by the water mails to 
be charged with more than quadruple postage, unless the same 
shall contain more* than four distinct letters. The postmaster 
not to be obliged to receive more than three pounds weight to 
be conveyed by the mail. 

Postage of Pamphlets*—' -Every four folio pages, or eight 
quarto, or sixteen octavo pages of a pamphlet or magazine, are 
considered as a sheet. The journals of the legislatures not 
stiched, nor bound, are liable to the same postage as pamphlets. 
Any memorandum written on a newspaper, or other printed pa 
per, and transmitted by mail, is charged letter postage, and the 
person who thus defrauds the revenue forfeits for this offence the 
postage of five letters. The postmaster-general is authorized to 
allow to each postmaster such commission on the postages col- 
lected by him as shall be adequate to his services ; the commis- 
sion, however, not to exceed the following rates, on the amount 
received in one quarter : 

On a 3am not exceeding 100 dollars, • - 30 per ceut, 

. from 100 to 400, - - 25 

from 400 to 2400, - - • 20 

above 8400, - - 8 , 

Letters and packets, not exceeding two ounces in weight, to 
or from any member of congress, secretary of the senate, and 
clerk of the house of representatives, are free of postage. 



OF THE 

MINT ESTABLISHMENT, 

THE 

MONEY trf the UNITED STATES, 

* » 

AND 

THE NATIONAL BANK. 

In 1792, the American congress passed an act for establishing 
32. — VOL. II. 2 I. 
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a mint, and regulating the coins of the United States* in which 
it was declared, that, three years after the commencement of the 
American, coinage, all foreign coins should cease to be a legal 
tender, except Spanish milled, dollars, and parts thereof: and 
the infraction of this law was punished by a fine of ten dollars, 
and the forfeiture of. the illegal money. The copper purchased 
and coined from the commencement of. the institution to the 1st 
of January 1809, amounted to 823,333 pounds, troy weight, 
"and was valued at 266,854 dollars, the rate being seven penny- 
weights to a cent. The total value of gold, silver, and copper 
coins, was 8,346,146 dollars. The net amount chargeable to 
the coinage of gold, silver, and copper, including the cost of 
lots, building, machinery, &c. was 350,082 dollars. 

According to an analysis made at the mint of the United 
States, in 1812, the gold coins of Great. Britain and of Portu- 
gal are of the same .quality as those of the United States, the 
intrinsic value being at the rate of 100 cents for twenty-seven 
grains, or 88| cents per pennyweight; the intrinsic value o£ the 
gold coin of France is SJtvv cents per pennyweight ; that of Spain 
.84 t Vb cents per pennyweight. The French crown, weighing 18 
pennyweights -and 17 grains, is equal to 109 T ^ cents; the five- 
franc piece, weighing 16 penny weigh ts, 2 grains, 93,^ cents; 
the Spanish dollar, weighing 17 pennyweights, 7 grains, lOO^g 
cents. 

The following is a statement of the number of pieces coined, 
and their value : 

Piece*. Dollar*. 

Gold Coins.— Half eagles, 95,428 amounting to 477,140 

Silver Coins.— Half dollars, 1,241,903 620.951 

. Copper Coin*.— Cents, 418,000 4,180 



1/755,331 1,102,371 ' 

Rates of Foreign Coins and Currencies, established by Act of 
Congress, in the year 1799, (2d March.)' 

Dollars. Cents. 

Pound 8terling of Great Britain, 4 44 
Livre tournois of France, 18*} 
Florin, or guilder, of the United Ne- 
therlands, 40 
Marc banco of Hamburg, 33$ 
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Rix dollar of Denmark, 
Rial of Plate of Spain*, 
Do. of Bellon, 
•Milree of Portugal, 
Pound Sterling of Ireland, 
Tab of Chfna, 
Pagoda of India, 
Rupee of Bengal, 

A Table oj the Weight and "Value of Coins as they pass in the 
respective States of the Union, with tJieir Sterling and Fede- 
ral Value. 



Cent*. 
1 


Dollars. 






10 



1 


5 

24 


4 
. i 


10 
48 


1 


94 





55} 



COINS. 



English Guinea, 
French Louis, 
Johannes, 
Moidore, 
Doubloon, 

Spanish Pistole, 
French Pistole, 
French Crown, 
Spanish Dollar, 
English Shilling, 
PUtareen* 



I 

I 



dwt.gr. 

5 6 
b i 

18 

6 18 
16 21 

4 6 

4 4 

19 O 
17* O 

3 18 

3 11 



VALUE IN 



rt 
'C 

m 

i 



L. s. d. 



1 



12 

7 

6 

16 

.16 

.5 

4 
1 






• LI!" 

JSJ-S p. ? 



L. s. d. 

1 8 
7 
16 
16 
8 
2 
9 



^ c 

oC 



10^ 



6 








6 .7* 
fi 



4 
2 



L. 

1 
1 
6 
2 
5 
1 
1 






s. 

17 
16 
8 
8 
16 
9 
8 
8 
8 
1 
1 



d. 

6 













9 



9 

7 



* s 

5 So* 

- i— 



L. s. 

15 
14 

5 
12 
8 
7 
8 

7 
1 
1 



i 



•5° 

STfl 



1 
1 

2 
5 










d. L. 
0*1 
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6 

6 

6|6 
8 
6 



s. d. 
1 
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8 

10 

18 

17 

5 

4 

1 
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C 
C 
6 
C 
8 

M 



Ftdtrel 
Value. 



90 



E.d.ct. m. 

4 



66 
60 




93 
77 
66 
10 


22 

2 



Bank of theUnited States. 
By the act incorporating thtitJbank, dated 10 April 1816, the 
capital is to consist of thirty-five millions of dollars, to he divi- 
ded into 350,000 shares ; the shares 100 dollars each. 70,000 
shares, of seven millions of dollars, to be subscribed and paid 
for by the United States, and 280,000, or twenty-eight million* 
of dollars by individuals, companies, or corporations. The sub* 
scription to be made under the superintendence of five commis*' 
sioners at Philadelphia, and three at the capitals, or phief towns 
of the different states. Any individual, company, corporation, 
or state, entitled to subscribe for any number q( shares not ex- 
ceeding 3000. ; Seven millions of the subscription to be paid irj 
gold or silver coin *>f the .United States, or in Spanish gold coin 
at the standard rate ; and twenty-one millions of dollars, in like 
money, or in the funded debt of the United Stales contracted at 
the time <rf the subscriptions respectively. "The funded debt 
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bearing an interest of six per cent, per annum, to be taken at 
the nominal, or par value thereof. The funded debt bearing an 
interest of three -per cent, per annum, at the rate of 65 dollars 
for every hundred dollars of the nominal, amount thereof. The 
funded debt bearing an interest of seven per cent, per annum, at 
106 dollars, and 51 cents for every hundred dollars of the nomi- 
nal amount thereof, with the amount of interest to the time of 
subscription. 

Five dollars on eaeh share to be paid at the time of subscrip- 
tion, m gold or silver coin, and twenty-five dollars more in coin 
or in funded* debt. At the expiration of six kalendar months, 
ten dollars on each «hare in coin, and twenty-five dollars in coin, 
or in funded debt. At the expiration of twelve kalendar months 
from the time of subscribing, the further sum of ten dollars on 
each share in coin, and twenty-five in coin or unfunded debt. 
The commissioners when authorized by the subscribers, to trans- 
fer their stock in due form of law to the president, directors, 
and company of the bank of the United States as soon as orga- 
nized. 

The United States have power to pay and redeem tbe funded 
debt subscribed at the aforesaid rates, in such sums, and at such 
times, a* shall be deemed expedient ; and the president, direc- 
tors, and company, may sell and transfer for gold and silver eoin, 
or bullion, the funded debt subscribed, provided they do not sell 
more than two millions of dollars in any one year, nor any part 
thereof at any time within the United- States, without offering 
the same through the secretary of the treasury during fifteen 
days, at the current price, and not exceeding the aforesaid 
rates. 

The subscribers to the bank, their successors and assigns, are 
created a corporation and body politic, by the name and style of 
"the President, Directors, and Company of the Bank of the 
United States," to continue till the 3d day of March 1836, and 
to be capable of possessing property to the amount of fifty-five 
millions of dollars, including the amount of the capital stock. 
The affairs of the corporation to be placed under the manage- 
ment of twenty-five directors, five of whom, being stock-holders, 
are to be 'annually appointed by the president of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, not 
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more than three to be residents in any one state, and twenty to 
be elected annually at the banking house in the city of Philadel- 
phia on the 1st of January, by a plurality of vot$s of the qualt^ 
fied stock-holders of the capital of the. bank other than the 
United States) but a director of this bank, or of any of ita 
branches, cannot be director of any other bank* The 'president 
of the corporation to be chosen by the directors at their annual 
meeting ; the vacancy to be supplied by another election ; that 
of a director by the president of the United States, or by the 
stock-holders, and none to be removed except those appointed 
by the president of the United States, and by his decision. 

The officers, clerks, and servants, to be appointed by the di- 
rectors, who ate authorized to allow them a reasonable compen- 
sation* 



ON THE 

* 

STATE of EDUCATION, KNOWLEDGE, 

- * 

MANNERS, an* the ARTS. 

Thjb progress of the Americans has been greater in the useful 
arts than in the fine arts, or the sciences, though their advances 
iu the latter are respectable, considering the shortness of their 
career. The state of knowledge and education generally, the 
itopnwemento and inventions which have originated in the Uni» 
ted States, and the efforts made to extend and promote those 
originating in other countries, have been mentioned in the couroe 
of the work. To repeat what has been already stated would 
be superfluous ; and, therefore, it is oqly meant, in this chapter, 
to throw together a few particulars in relation te these sabjeets, 
chiefly of recent date* and either altogether omitted, or slightly 
noticed, in the preceding part of this work. 

The education of youth, which is so essential to the well- 
being of society* apd to the developement. of national 
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has always been a primary object of public attention, in the 
United States. Since the year 1800, especially, great additions 
have been made to the number of schools and academical* 
institutions ; to the funds for supporting them, and to all the 
means for providing instruction, and disseminating information. 
In 1809 the number of colleges had increased to twenty-five, 
that of academies to seventy- ftfiir. Those institutions are incor- 
' porated by the legislature of each state, and are subject to its 
inspection, though placed respectively under the direction of 
boards of trustees. Several attempts have been made to establish 
a nationaTuniversity at the seat of government, under the au- 
spices of the legislature, agreeably to the plan suggested by the 
illustrious Washington. In 1811 the president of the United 
States, in his message to congress, recommended this subject to 
their attention ; but the select committee, to whom it was refer- 
red, in their report to the house of representatives, observed, 
that, though congress might establish a university within the 
limits of the district of Columbia, yet its endowment is not one 
of the specified objects for which congress is authorized by the 
constitution to make drafts upon the treasury. In the beginning 
of 1816 another committee reported on this subject, and re- 
commended that a university should be established ; and that to 
provide funds, the lots of ground reserved for the United States, 
in the city of Washington, should be sold, and the proceeds 
applied to this object. 

In the western states congress have reserved 640 acres of the 
public land in each township for the support of schools, besides 
seven entire townships of 23,040 acres each, two of which are 
situated in the state of Ohio, and one in each of the states and 
territories of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana. In the state of New York, in 1811, the fend for com- 
mon schools, subject to the disposal of the legislature, amounted 
to half a million of dollars, giving an annual revenue of 36,000 
dollars. The school fund of the state of Connecticut amounts 
to a. productive capital of 1,200,000. Throughout the New 
England States the schools are supported by a public tax, and 
are under the direction of a committee. In these seminaries the 
poor .and the. rich are educated together, and are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography. In other parte 
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4>f the Union also, schools are provided for the education of the 
poorer class. The system of Lancaster has been lately adopted 
in different places. Various societies have been lately established, 
for the advancement of knowledge; particularly of those branches 
which are connected with agriculture, arts, and manufactures. 
• The museum at Philadelphia has been lately enriched with a 
variety of objects in natural history, of which the most striking 
is a skeleton of the mammoth. Within a few years the soil and 
productions of the United States have become the subject of phi- 
losophical research, and lectures on chemistry, mineralogy, and 
botany, are 'delivered in the cities of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. • « 

The newspaper press is- the great organ of communication in 
America. In this description of literature, the United States 
ere entitled to take precedence of all other countries, at least so 
far as relates to number. In the beginning of the year 1810 
there were 364 newspapers in the United States, 25 of which 
were printed daily, 16 thrice a-week, 33 twice, and 262 weekly. 
Before the American revolution there were but nine newspapers 
in the United States. In the state of New York there are a 
hundred printing establishments, and seventy gazettes. The 
annual aggregate amount of newspapers is estimated at 
25,200,000. 

The expedition of Lewis and Clarke made valuable additions 
to geography. Another expedition was executed in 1805, 1806, 
and 1807, under the direction of the government, by Major 
Pike, who explored the sources of the Mississippi, and other 
rivers of the western parts of Louisiana ; the Osage, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Platte, Pierre Jaune, and Rio del Norte. The narrative 
of this expedition, from the pen of the author, was published 
at Philadelphia in 1811. 

In 1807 the congress of the United States passed a law for 
the execution of a trigonometrical and maritime detailed survey 
of the American coast ; which is confided to Mr. Haslee, for-' 
merly professor of mathematics at the military academy of West 
Point* Two sets of instruments have been executed in London, 
under his direction, for this purpose, by Mr. Troughton, which 
cost nearly ,£3000 sterling. 

The introduction of the decimal system into the money of the 
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United States has been found to be of great advantage, by faci- 
litating and simplifying pecuniary transactions* Previous to the. 
adoption of this system, each state bad a particular currency, and 
to reduce these into each other was a complicated and trouble- 
some process, and especially difficult to foreigners. It is also 
proposed to establish an uniform standard of weights and mea- 
sures. 

Vaccination, a discovery of so much value to mankind, and 
doubly valuable in the United States, where the means of subsis- 
tence always exceeds the population, has been encouraged by a 
special act of congress, which authorizes the president to appoint 
an agent to preserve the genuine vaccine matter, and to furnish 
it when applied for, through the medium of the post-office, free 
of postage. 

Among the public measures creditable to the humanity of the 
government, may be mentioned the means employed for the civi- 
lization of the Indian tribes. Sums have been set apart for this 
purpose, from time to time. Before the late war the Creeks, 
Kaskaskias, and Choctaws, have made considerable progress in 
the arts of spinning, weaving, and agriculture. In 1813 the 
sum of 65,000 dollars was appropriated, for the purchase of do- 
mestic animals, implements of husbandry, and manufactured 
articles for the u ( se of the Indians. Different treaties have been 
entered into and ratified with them, for purchasing their lauds 
on equitable terms. These transactions are made solely by the 
government, and great care is taken to protect them from the 
encroachments of individuals. * The Indians of the western part 
of the state of New York have taken up the occupation of farm- 
ing. In 1811 the Onondago tribe cultivated 100 acres of wheat; 
and it is said, that this tribe have abandoned the use of spiritu- 
ous liquors, by a general resolution among themselves. The 
Seneca tribe held stock in the former bank of the United States. 
The late president, Mr. Madison, has observed, "that husbandry 
,and household manufactures have advanced more tapidly among 
the southern than the northern tribes; and that one of the great 
divisions' Of the Cherokee nation thought of soliciting the citi- 
zenship of the United States*" 

America was the first nation, except Denmark, which prohibit- 
ed, by rigorous laws, the importation of negro slaves; and mea- 
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sane* are adopted for th4? gradual abolition of shnrety. In I88P, 
tongraaa'paaacd an art to prohibit die importation of slaves witK- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States, after the commencement 
of the year 1808. ' ... 

The United States chum,. by right of discovery, an Island in 
the Pacific Ocean, situated between the 9th dfcgvee and 10th de- 
gree of south latitude, and 140° west from Greenwich, to which 
they have' given the name of Madison. Captain Porter of the * 
K American frigate, Essex, touched there with some of his English 
prizes, in November 1813.; constructed- a fort of sixteen gone* 
amd, with* the consent of the natives, took possession of the Island 
io the name of the United States. 

In mechanics the Americans have been particularly inventive. 
The number of patents issued at the patent office, from the; lit 
of January 1812 to the 1st of January 1818* amounted to 28o\ 
/The machinery of flouranilk has several ingenious contrivances 
not known in . Europe, ■ The machines for making cottar-cards, 
and for thertianufacture of nails, are no less useful to the coua> 
try than creditable to the inventor*, A new apparatus for the 
distillation of -salt water on board of • vessels' at sea, invented by 
MsJonLainbfOf 'New York,- has been * found sd superior to the 
contrivance* formerly in use, that it has- been adopted by the 
CBgUsh-naWy* board for she public ships* The American macbi* 
titty: for tanking boots amd shoes by means of iron wire or nails 
has beetf 1 lately employed in England; and an idea; may be form* 
ed of its economical advantages from the circumstance of its be* 
iagable to furnish aipair of shoes 'in a <juarter of an hour. 

Perhaps; jof sil the American inventions, the application <of 
steam, to inland navigation is the most splendid, and promises to 
be the^raost useful, especially to the country which gave it birth. 
Steamboats now ply on the' Hudson, -Delaware, 'Potomac, Sa- 
vannah, Ohio, -Mississippi, and nearly all the othfcr navigtiMe 
streams in the United States. . Boats of 150 feet in length, and * 
thirty to fifty in breadth, are propelled at the rate of eight or 
ten miles an hour in still water. The slowness of navigation 
on the great rivers by sails and oars renders the steam- boat in- 
valuable. Among other purposes, it is employed to tow large 
vessels against the wind and current, and it is used as a ferry- 1 
boat at New York and other ports. The steam frigate, con- 
33.— VOL, II. 2 M 
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shuctedl at New' York according to : the plan of the fateMf* 
Iblton, is 145. feet long, and 55 feet broad, and has an engine 
of j 120 horse power* moving with a fcetbeity backwards or for- 
wards at the rate of three miles and a half an Jhonr. The wheel 
is placed in; the centre, and js protected by the sides? which are 
six feet in thickness ; in other parts they are four and a half. 
This frigate is to carry thirty cannon, and is considered as im- 
pregnable. The steam-engine of Evans, now employed in the 
United States,, is considered both more economical and more 
simple than that of Watt and Bolton. 

The great number of rivers in the United States, and the 
great breadth and depth of these rivers, reader the erection of 
stone bridges in general far too expensive for the means of a thin 
population. But the want of these has been extremely welt 
supplied, by wooden* structures, which are made so solid, durable, 
and even beautiful, as to answer every useful purpose. Very 
.great -mechanical skill has been displayed in taw. species df car- 
pentry. The Schuylkill bridge is 550 fret long, 42 feet wide, 
and is supported by two. solid piers 1 95 feet apart. The middle 
arch is 194'£ feet ; the smaller arches 150. The height, iron 
the surface of the water to the carriage-way, is thirty-one feet. 
The breadth of the carriage-way is eight fact. This bridge, 
which was erected by a company, cost 300,000 dollars, and 
was finished Ju 1 808. The Trenton bridge, across* the Dela- 
ware, thirty miles above Philadelphia, was finished in 1806. It 
is a quarter of a mile in length, and thirty-six feet wide. The 
distance between the abutments is 1008 feet; the piers are of 
cut stone, and there are about 16,000 perehes x>f masonry. The 
superstructure consists of five arches, or series of arches, each 
of five sections or ribs, rising from the chord line in the propor- 
tion of 13 to 100. The sections are formed of white pine plank, 
from thirty-five to fifty feet in length, four inches thick, sod 
twelve inches wide, forming a depth of three feet. These sec- 
tions leave a breadth of eleven feet on each side for carriages, 
and four and a half for foot passengers. The platform is sus- 
pended from wing arches by means of iron chains. 
, England may justly be proud of the circulation of her most 
celebrated works in America, and of the influence winch this 
gives her. over the opinions arid sentiments of a nation rapidly 
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rfcing^toufteimbp^gfeaCness. ft opens* up to her writer* a 
field of dtstihctitar *f unitoagiftetf extent and grandeur. Of alt 
foreign countries It* is only in America that the choice produc- 
tions of English genia* ore sought after and appreciated; On 
the continent of 'Europe nothing but 'English works of science: 
and practical Utility 'are extensively known, as in fact it is these 
alone which/ ill any language, xbn taf thoroughly understood iby. 
foreigners. Courses of lectures on Englteh literature are to thia^ 
day read in continental universities, In wliitsh none of the distint-; 
guished autlrors who have appeared within the last fifty years* are: 
ever mentioned.' Long before the title' of attiBaglisfe \votk;, in' 
some untranslated quotation from' a- review; ife announced'^ 
Leipsig,* at Paris,' or at Rome, it TOrepritfted> at Boston, Phi- 
ladelphia, or Ne*v York, and read on the banks 6f the Ohio > or 
Mississippi, vffftfa ©otnteunity of language the American ought 
also to prized one of- hte noblest privileges, since fr afford? him 
access to aJftemttfre mote advanced than his oWn«*tn be in the 
nature of things*; and if it be his first boast that he 1 is the court* 
tryman of Washington and Franklin*, it should be 1 his second, 
that his fcreMheri Were countrymen ot Shafeefepcare imd MiHon, 
and '* that Chatham's language is- his mother- tongue/' • - 

Manners and f&trits.— The people of the United States have- 
not that utaifdrra character Which belongs to ancient nations!, 
upon whom tirae,and the stability of institutions, iav* imprint* 
ed a particular and individual character. The general physiog- 
nomy is as varied as it* origin is different. English, Irish, Ger* 4 
man, Scotch, French, and Swiss, ail retain' something of the 
first stamp, which belongs to their ancient country. A marked 
distinction, however, exists between the inhabitants of the ma- 
ritime and commercial towns, and : those of the country* The 
former perfectly resemble the citizens of the great towns of EuV 
mpe. They have 4 all the luxury aind vices of an advanced civili- 
zation. Those of the country who lead an agricultural life enjoy 
all that happiness which is procured from the exercise of the 
social virtue* M their primitive purity; Their tfffeotiom are con- 
stant; felicity ienown* the conjugal \inidt*$ respect for paternal 
authority is tacsed; infidelity on thepart of the vrife ie almost 
unknown ; thvotee is rare ; mendicity andi theft uncommon: 
The advantages of ! e^fc«tibn, which are enjoyed by all classes, 
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ten 1 continually to improve both maimers and morals, and to 
promote the development of industry and talent* It is worthy 
of remark, thai the descendants of the first American colonists, 
who inhabit the eastern states, have a natural desire for emigra- 
tion, whilst those of the middle and southern states remain faith- 
fully attached to the soil. , Ouf limits, however, will not permit 
us. to draw a complete picture of the progress of American man- 
ners and habits since the year 1800, We shall merely observe, 
that the friends of order and tranquillity have regretted the in- 
troduction of. a. litigioua spirit* which has extended from the 
towns to the country* and has e«en reached new establishments 
in the bosom of -the woods. Thifciinfoitaaate disposition k thus 
described by an accurate and faithful, observer, the fete Judge: 
Cooper, in his, "History of it he? First Settlements in the. Western 
Gounties of New York."— tf.Tbe Scotch enacted in the. woods, 
or elsewhere, being frugal* eajutfou* in . their baigsfes* bring 
within their means, and piroetyal in, their engagement^ ? it * 
Scotsman bills a oalf, he, wiU.taJte the. best part of *t to,metket r 
ajid husband up the. price of :f it,; ii.be eensugicff any, part at 
l)Qine, it will be the coarsest and the cheapest. The. American 
will eat the best part himself,, and if be sells; any, wiU by- out. 
the money upon some article of show* -Thtxodris *t*» that when 
t^e Scotsman buys a co*y, he pays, ready mopey, and has Mr for 
a tow price* The. American pays with his* note, .gives more, and 
is often sued for the payment* ■ When this t happens, hsn cause 
comes to be tried before: the sqniie, and si* jurot* empanaeJled*. 
Here much pettifogging skill is displayed* if the defendant has 
address enough to procure a note^ bend, or other matter . to Jhe 
offered in set off, he perhaps involves bis admsary in«oata to 
the amount of three or four dollars, and gains celebrity fee fan 
dexterity and finesse* This cuqniug talent) .which they «aU out- 
witting^ gives him such reputation and lead, that he stands 4air 
to he chosen a petty: town-officer* • It is ia he tegielted that so 
mischievous a spirit of litigation should be enco ur ag e d by scene 
efctbe justices, who, for. the sake of a paltry foe> forget the great 
doty of their office,, that of preserving peace. ; and that it should 
have increased, as it baa done oi la t e years* to m *h»tnftni ex- 
tend , More than 100. precepts have: been knowntto be jawed am 
ods day by some of these, squices* A magistrate who- beeoi 
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so iwfedy an instrument of contention, may be considered as a 
tivtag calamity* Some, however, are of quite a different stamp, 
and have carried the spirit of peace-making and benevolence so 
far, as to leave their own business, and travel miles for the sake 
of reconciling parties, and ptitting, an end to quarrels, and 
who sought for no other reward than the satisfaction ef deiflgf 
gocfd. 
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ON THE' STATE OF RELIGION, 1 ' 

An estimate has been lately made of the proportion of 
churches and clergymen to the population, by the Rev, Sir. 
Beecher, in.his Address to the Ghdritable Society for the echica* 
tton of pious young men for the ministry of the Gospel. 

Tliis authorr proceed* ton the assumption that there « should be 
a regular pastor for every 150 families or 1000 souls. The pre-* 
sent ratio in the New England States is one to every 1500 per- 
sona. #Ia < £foe*fcBrii*in>and Ireland,, the proportion of ministers* 
to the -number of souls is found uto be on© tfa every £00 or 900t 
Throughout .Europe generally .one to lOOOuir < ;•» ••! 

• *An America* popidstion^dfreight; millions : would; df course^ 
require 8000 ministers $ but th*; whote number ef regular nv*tt< 
educated ministers does not exceed 3000*, consequently, <ip*v 
millkmaurf persons are destitute of competent religidUH/ iustrae^ 
tioUfc 1 - • .•*••:.* i ... <i . -"••» ..mi) .i-y .• :r , is -m 

. Setting ©otrftomuthese data, he concludes, that, ifcirMesliH. 
chussetts, there is a deficiency of 17& competent religious teach* 
ers*> , in, Maine, not i .mere than :one~h all otf the population Us 
supplied with veligioas .instruction. i*ln New Hampshire* the de^ 
ficjeucy is ouerthisd. ^ Vermont is nearly- in 4he same satiation, ->" 

. li* .the western parte of (Rbadeidslaad, iembraeing< "a, teftfifcty' 
of (fifty miles in length and thirty 1* breadth, fcuid including one~ 
half of the<*popalttiou,j>tsme3i*.but one regobrfyieducated irii* 
ntster, and bufc ten in* the.* other parts. In: Connecticut, :t&fer* 
are; 2 18 congregational webuichesy ;rf which ttoty-sifraw vWfcnt) 
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seeds of Methodism were first sown in this rceuntry by the eeter 
brated Whitfield. It is believed that this sect is increasing very 
considerably, 

Itaptfrfo.— In the year 1793, there were 45 Baptist associa- 
tions in the linked States, 1032 churches,* 1291 ministers, and 
72,471 members. In May 1817 the general convention of the 
•Baptist denomination in the United States held their first trien- 
nial meeting at Philadelphia; and in their report the number of 
churches and of members- was thus -estimated — 2727 churches ; 
jministers, 1936; members in fellowship, 183,245. In the .state 
of New York the number of churches was 321, of members, 
123,558; in Kentucky, 421 churches, and 22,432 members; in 
Georgia,- 203 churches, and 16,834 members; in Virginia, 314 
churches, and 11,838 members. 

. 'Lutherans. — In the states of New York and Pennsylvania, 
the Lutherans, chiefly of German origtu, have a hundred con* 
gregarious ; the German Calviniste nearly the same number. 

The Dutch Reformed Church, under the name of the Re* 
formed Synod of New York and New Jersey, consists of about 
eighty congregations. - The canons of Dordrecht are adopted as 
a rule of discipline, and the .Hiedelburg. Catechism as the rule of 
faith. • t , • . 

_ t Soman Catftolic* .— This denomination* is more numerous in 
Maryland and in Louisiana than in any of the 'other states. The 
Roman Catholics of Maryland are chiefly of Irish, those of Lou* 
isiana of French origin. Some years ago, -the number in Mary* 
land was 75,000. In Baltimore there are an archbishop and four 
bishops, and three churches; in Boston,- a ehurch and a bishop; 
ia New York, two ohurehes and a bishop ; in Philadelphia, four 
churches and a bishop ; in Bardstown, one; hi Kentucky, one; 
in Louisiana, one, with two- canons, and twenty-five curates, 
who receive each about 600 dollars a vear. 

Moravians, or United Brethren. — At Bethlehem, in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Moravians have a large society, occupying a number 
of farms* There is a great hall in which all daily assemble for 
the purpose of public worship. The single men and women 
haVe each a separate dwelling. The latter are occupied io vari- 
ous domestic employments,— in fancy and ornamental works, 
and occasionally in musical practice under the direction of a so* 
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perintendent. The walls of the large hall Where the society dine 
are- adorned wkh paintings, chiefly Scripture pieces, executed by 
members. Various branches of trade and manufacture are car- 
ried on, the prdfits of which go to the general stock, from which 
all ar£ supplied with the necessaries of life. Their whole time 
is spent in labor and in prayer, except an hour in the evening, 
which is allotted for a concert. Marriage is contracted in a sin 5 - 
gular manner. The young man who has an inclination to marry 
makes application to the priest, who presents a young woman . 
designated by the superintendent as the next in rotation for mar- 
riage. Having left the parties together for an hour, the priest 
Teturns, and if they mutually consent to live together, they are 
married the next day ; if otherwise, each is put at the bottom 
of the list, containing, perhaps, sixty or seventy names, and, 
on the part of the girl, there is no chance of marriage, unless 
the same young man should again feel disposed for matrimony. 
When united, a neat habitation, with a pleasant garden, is pro- 
vided, and their children, at the age of six, are placed in thq 
seminary. If either of the parents die, the other returns to the 
apartment of the single people. In the Moravian establishment 
there is ,a tavern with large and excellent accommodations. 
There are ^Moravian establishments also in South Carolina, at 
Bethania, Salem,* and other places on the Moravian branch of 
the river Yadlin. 

The TymkerSi a sect in Pennsylvania, took their origin from 
a German, who, weary of the busy world, retired to a solitary 
place about fifty miles from Philadelphia, where he formed ft 
colony on a river named Euphrates. Their religious practices 
resemble those of the Quakers, none but those who feel the di- 
vine influence having a right to preach and exhort* The women 
live separate from the men, and never associate except for the 
purpose of public worship, or public business. Divine service is 
performed twice a day ; and the whole time, except a few hours 
given to sleep, is spent in labor and in prayer. They hold as in- 
jurious the doctrine of original sin, and deny the eternity of fu- 
ture punishment ; though they admit of a hell and a paradise. 
They' believe that the souls of Christians are employed in the 
next world in the conversion of those who left this without en- 
joying the light of the Gospel. 

33. — VOL. II. 2 N 
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In their conduct they show a stoical indifference to the good 
and evil of life. They never complain or retaliate, even when 
insulted or robbed of their property. The dress of both sexes 
Consists of a long white hooded gown, a coarse nhirt, and thick 
shoes. The men wear wide breeches resembling those of the 
Turks ; and never cut the beard, which in some, reaches to the 
waist. Their food consists of vegetables only, the produce of 
their own labor, which is deposited in a common stock for the 
wants of the society* 

Sandemanians. — Of this sect there is a small society at Ports- 
mouth, in New Hampshire. 

Mennoniste, — Who derive their name from Simon Menno, a 
German Baptist, live in Pennsylvania. In the year 1770, their 
number amounted to 4000, forming thirteen churches, and forty 
congregations. 



PRESENT STATE OF THE INDIANS 

# 

RESIDING WITHIN THE 

LIMITS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In the north-eastern parts of the American territory, the In- 
dian population has gradually diminished in proportion as tha: 
of the whites has increased. The progrsss of agricultural indus- 
try carried with it the destruction of game of every kind far be- 
yond its limits ; and the natives finding the means of subsistence 
become insufficient, were obliged to sell their lands, one tract 
after another, and retire to remoter parts. The Moliawks, 
Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Senecas, Cayugas, and Onondagoe, which 
formed the six confederated nations once so numerous and so 
formidable by their union, laws, and military power, are now 
reduced to a small number, who inhabit the western parts of the 
state of New York. 

The Oneidqs and Mohegans (an adopted tribe) reside at New 
Stock Bridge, where they have established a church, embraced 
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Christianity, and, with it, the industrious habits of American 
citizens* 

&«*ea$.— -This tribe, whose number is now inconsiderable, 
engaged, the 2d of September 1815, to deliver up all American 
prisoners, and to acknowledge and confirm ail former treaties, 
contracts and agreements. The Gornpicwters, a email Seneca 
tribe, so called from the name of the cbief, are established hear x 
the head waters of the Alleghany river. They lwtve lately exci- 
ted some attention by a law prohibiting among themselves the 
use of spirituous Hqubrs. The penalty for infraction of this law 
is the loss of the rights of citizenship* In the year 1778, 
the Mohawks, with the exception of some -few families, * left 
the country watered by the river Mohawk, and, under the pro- 
tection of Sir John Johnson, emigrated to Canada* The 
towns of the Onondagos, near <the lake of the same name, were 
destroyed ife 1'779 by a regiment sent agakiS* therh Under this 
command df Gettef&U. Clinton. The nation* which Occupied 
the country Watered by the Suscjhehannah were driveh towards 
Niagara hi 177$, fry &n army of 4000 men under the command 
of General Sullivan, and many of thorn retired into Canada/ 
Their land* Were afterwards purchased by treaty* with the reser* 
vation of small tracts for those who remained, and the privilege 
of fishing and hunting. In 1815, (12th September,} the Seneca 
nation ceded to the state of New York the only valuable posses- 
sions which they retained, namely, all the islands of Niagara 
river between lakes Erie and Ontario, in consideration of the 
sum of 1000 dollars paid down, and a perpetual annuity of 500 
dollars* with the right of hunting and fishing, and of pitching 
tents or huts, for these purposes. This treaty was concluded at 
the town of Buffalo, in the comity of Niagara, and signed by 
the chiefs, Sachems, and warriors. Before the late war the 
whole number of persons belonging to the six nations was esti- 
mateiat 6330, but since th^t period it must have greatly dU 
minished. , 

The P&tob&crt Indians reside on en island in Penobscot river, 
in the district of Maine. The remains of this tribe, consisting 
of about 100 families, have adopted the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion 5 aod the Sfcchems, encouraging early marriage, their po- 
pulation hat rather increased than diminished, 
JSlarraganseU.— The remains of this nation, about 150 in 
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number, reside at Charleston, on Rhode bland, where they have 
a school for the education of their children, the expence of which 
is defrayed- by the Missionary Society of Boston, which also tar- 
nishes them with the common implements of husbandry^ The 
Virginia Indians, once so- numerous, are reduced to thirty ot 
forty of the Notaway nation, who reside on the river of the 
same name, and about the same number of the Pamuukey tribe, 
who live on that branch of York river. - Both are of a very dark 
complexion* It would be alike tedious and unprofitable, to men- 
tion all the numerous tribe* into which this race of men are di- 
vided ; we shall therefore only particularly enumerate the more 
considerable tribes. 

In August 1814, Mr. Forsyth, the conductor of the Pottapa- 
tamies, gave the following statement of the number of the diffe- 
rent tribes who had then accepted the American tomahawk, and 
swore to fight the enemies of the United States : 160 Pottawa- 
mies, 750 Shawanese, 100 Delawares, 196 Wyandots, 150 Mi- 
amis, 50 Kickapoos; 30 Wea$ 20 Senecds. €fa the 8th of 
September 1815, a treaty was concluded at Spring Wells, near 
the city of Detroit, by which' the United- States gave peace to 
the tribes of Ghippeways, Ottaways, and Pottawatamies ; and 
certain bands of the Wyandots, Delawares, Senecas, Shawanese, 
and Miamis, (residing within the limits of the state of Ohio, 
and territories of Indiana and Michigan;) who had associated 
with Great Britain during the late war, manifesting a desire to 
re-establish friendly relations, were restored to all the posses- 
sions, rights, and privileges which they enjoyed in 1811. Id 
consideration of the fidelity manifested during the late war by 
the Wyandot, Delaware, Seneca, and Shawanese tribes, and of 
the repentance of the Miamis, the United : States agreed to par- 
don those warriors who remained hostile till the close of the 
war, and to permit their chiefs to restore them to the station 
and property which they held during the war. 

Greeks or Mitffcogee*.— This nation derived the name ol 
Creek from the creeks or streams which intersect their country 
in various directions. They are distinguished into Upper au<| 
Lower, or Seminole Creeks, frqm the circumstance of their in- 
habiting the upper and lower parts of Georgia, and the Alabanu 
territory. Their villages extend to the Koose river, their hunting 
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grounds to the Tombigbee, whose waters separate them from the 
Choctaws, whom they consider as their natural enemy. Though 
reduced by war, their number in 1814 was estimated at 20,000, 
of whom about one-fourth are warriors. Those who reside on 
Flint river, a branch of the Chatahouche, have fine fields, gar- 
dens, inclosures, flocks of cattle, and different kinds of domestic 
manufactures, oil, from* the fruit of certain forest trees, wood, and 
leather, earthen jars and v asses, and tobacco pipe heads of black 
marble. This change of life is owing to' the scarcity of game* 

the vicinity of whites, and the exertions of American agents, to 
introduce among them a knowledge of agriculture and the me- 
chanical arts. In 1802 they ceded to the United States a con- 
siderable extent of country on the Apalache, Oconee, and Ala- 
tamahah rivers ; in exchange for which they received a gratuity 
of 25,000 dollars, an annual gratification of 1000 during the 
space of ten years, and a perpetual annuity of 3000 dollars. By 
the, treaty of 1805 the Creeks also ceded to the United States 
another considerable tract of land, situated between the rivers 
Oconee and Oakmulgee, beginning at the high shoals of Apala- 
che, and running, in a stright line, to the mouth of the yicofa- 
hatchey a branch of the Oakmulgee, , with the exception of a 
tract, five miles in length and three in breadth, on the borders 
of this last river y of which, however, the whites were to have 
the free navigation and fishery, with a horse- path through the 
Creek country*, from the Oakmulgee to the Mobile. By another 
cession of lands made in 1814, their intercourse has been cut off 
with the Spanish ports of the Gulf of Florida. Notwithstanding 
all the means employed by the United States for the civilisation 
of this tribe, rt took up arms against them, during the late war, 
and committed acts of unparalleled cruelty. In August 1813, 
700 warriors, furnished with arms and ammunition from Pensa- 
cola, surprised Fort Mims, situated in the Tensaw settlement, 
on the east side of the Alabama, nearly opposite Fort Stoddart, 
and destroyed more than 300 persons, of whom one-third were 
volunteers of the Mississippi territory, sent there for its defence. 
The women and children were scalped and butchered by the to- 
mahawk, or consumed in the flames of the. wooden buildings. 
In the ensuing November they became the victims of their re- 
morseless cruelty. Their town of Talhihatches was attacked by 
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the American general Coffee, and 200 warriors in it put to the 
sword. When defeated in the open field, they retired within 
their walls, and refusing to surrender, fought with uncommon 
courage, as long as strength remained, to raise the gun or bend 
the bow. Eighty* four women became prisoners. The Ameri- 
cans had five^ men killed and forty-five wounded. General 
M'Gillvray, their celebrated chief, was the son of one of the 
women of this nation. He served under the British, during the 
revolutionary war, in consequence of which his property in 
Georgia was confiscated ; and he retired among the Creeks, who 
vested him With the powers of a chief of the first rank. It is 
said that the Creeks hare no less than nine different dialects. 
• Okocfowra.— They inhabit the country situated between the 
Yazoo and Tombigbee rivers. They reside principally on the 
Chickasaw, Yazoo, Pascagoula, and Peart rivers. Not many 
years since they boasted of forty-three towns and villages, con- 
taining nearly 12,123 persons, including 4041 warriors. Their 
present population is estimated at 5500, of whom 2000-aire war- 
riors. This diminution is partly owing to war, and partly to the 
gmigr&tion of 2500 to the borders oif the Arkansas river. This 
bation has entered into various treaties with the United States, 
at different periods, concerning a line of boundary. For a ces- 
sion made in 1805 the Choctaws received frdm thfe Untied 
States the sum of 50,500 dollars. In 1808 they ceded another 
large tract, lying on the Pearl and Tombigbee rivers ; and, in 
1816, by a treaty signed at Nashville, they relinquished to the 
United States all the land lyihg east of the Tonrbigbee river, for 
the sum of 120,000 dollars, payable in twenty equal annual in* 
stahhents. The scarcity of game, the great fertility of the soil 
occupied by tM Choctaws, and the abundance of provisions 
which they Saw the neighbouring whites procure from agricultu- 
ral industry, have induced them to imitate tbfeir example ; and 
now they have hefds of swine and horned cattle. They manu- 
facture their own clothing, and before the. late war were said to 
Jive in a comfortable manner. The language of the Choctaws 
and Cherokees is nearly the same. 

Chickasaws. — This nation inhabits a large tract of country, si- 
tuated between the 34th and 36th parallels of latitude, on the east 
side of the Mississippi river, near the sources of the rivers T6ftbig~ 
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bee, Mobile, and Yazoo. Their number is about 3500, of whom 
1000 are warriors, including the Yazoos and other incorporated 
tribes. They were formerly very numerous j and, delighting in 
war, they extended their conquests from th* country west of the 
Mississippi to the very borders of Mexico and New Spain ; and 
from this career of success, they believed themselves invincible ; 
but their numbers were soon thinned by the sword and the 
small-pox. For certain lands ceded in 1805 the United States 
agreed to pay the sum of 20,000 dollars, and an annuity of 100 
to the king, as a testimony of regard for his personal wqrth and 
friendly disposition. A remarkable circumstance was, that a 
part of their lands, sold by the states of South Carolina and 
Georgia, was afterwards restored to them by an act of congress. 
The Chickasaws live in comfortable cabins, have herds of cattle, 
sheep and swine ; they cultivate corn, cotton, potatoes, and beet 
root ; and some of the best inns on the public roads are owned 
and kept by persons of this nation. They have established a 
school at their own expence ; and the Missionary Society of 
New York, availing itself of this disposition, have sent religious 
instructors among them, to assist in reclaiming them from their 
savage habits. 

Cherokees. — They inhabit the northern parts of Georgia and 
the Alabama territory, and the southern borders of Tennessee. 
Their number in 1810, was estimated at 12,400, of whom 2000 
were warriors ; the females exceeded the males by 200. Among 
them were 341 white persons, one third of yvhom had Indian 
wives. The number of slaves was 583. In 1809 the number, 
as ascertained by Mr. Meigs, the Indian agent, was 12,359. 
In consequence of a treaty, concluded in 1791, ceding some 
lands, the Cherokee nation were to receve a thousand dollars 
annually, and to be furnished gratuitously with useful implements 
of husbandry. By another treaty in 1794, made in. confirma- 
tion of former treaties, it was stipulated that, in lieu of all for- 
mer pecuniary payments, goods suitable to their wants should be 
furnished to them, to the annual amount of 5000 dollars. By 
a fourth treaty, in 1798, they ceded another portion of their 
territory, for which goods, wares, and merchandise, were to be 
delivered, to the amount of 5000 dollars, and an annuity of 
1000 paid, during their peaceable and friendly conduct. Ano* 
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ther cession was made at Tellieo, in 1805, for which the United 
States agreed to pay 3000 dollars in merchandise, 11,000 in 
specie, and an annuity of 3000. In 1807 another cession was 
made of a tract situated between the Tennessee ridge of 
mountains and the river of the same name ; for which 10,000 
dollars were paid by the agent of the American government, 
with an annuity of 100 dollars to Black Fox, the old Cherokee 
chief. A grist mill and a machine for cleaning cotton were 
also furnished for their use. In July 1817 a treaty was signed 
between the agents of the United States and the chiefs of the 
Cherokee nation, by which the latter agreed to furnish a state- 
ment of their numbers, east and west of the Mississippi, in the 
mouth of June 1818, and to cede to the United States so much 
land on the east side of the Mississippi. They were to receive 
their annuity, in proportion to their number, and the United 
States, engaging to cede in exchange to the Cherokees, went of 
the Mississippi, as much surface of country on the Arkansas and 
White rivers as they receive east of the Mississippi. The Che- 
rokees have made considerable progress in Iwsbandry and do- 
mestic manufactures. They raise cattle for market,, which mul- 
tiply prodigiously in their fruitful country. In 1 S 10 the number 
of their cattle was 19,500; of horses, 6100; of hogs, 1.9,600 ; 
of sheep, 1037. The number of ploughs was about 500; of 
waggons, 30; spinning wheels, 1600; looms, 167; grist mills, 
13; sawmills, 3; saltpetre works, 3; powder mill, 1; silver- 
smiths, 49. As among the neighbouring whites, the coarse la- 
bors of agriculture are committed to their- slaves. In 1804 a 
school was established, by the exertion-, of a zealous and distin- 
guished missionary, the Rev. Gideon Blackburn, in which be- 
tween four and five hundred young Cherokees receive the rudi- 
ments of common education, for which their capacity does not 
.seem inferior to that of the whites. They are remarkably clean 
and neat in their persons. This may be accounted for, by their 
universal practice of bathing in their numerous streams. Men, 
women, and children practise bathing; all can swim. When the 
females bathe, they are never exposed ; any improper conduct 
towards them would be held in detestation by all. A young 
white man solicited the hand of a young Cherokee woman ; she 
refused his offer, and gave as a principal reason, that be was not 
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X)ean in his appearance ; that ne did not, as the Cherokees dp, 
bathe Himself in the river. Ablation with this people was for- 
merly a religious rite. It is not now viewed by them in this 
light, but, as nearly allied to a moral virtue. 

Sioux, or Sues.-— This yet powerfal body of Indians, according 
to Lewis and Clarke are divided into ten' bands : Majpr Pike has 
estimated the probable number of the whole *t 21,675 ; of war* 
riors, at 3845; wemeo, 7030; children, 10,800: he enumerates 
.even bands. 

After the close of the late war, in July 1615, the Tetons, 
Sioux tribes of the Lakes, and the Yankton s, agreed, by a treaty 
concluded at Portage des Sioux, to renew tjie friendly relation 
that existed before the war, and to place themselves under the 
special protection of the United States. In the month of De- 
cember in the same year, the Sioux tribe of the lake of St. Pe- 
ter's also agreed to accept no other protection than that of the 
United States. On t\\e 29th April 1816, the congress of the 
United States enacted, that none but citizens of thfe United 
States can carry on a trade with the Indians residing within the 
territorial limits, without' the express direction! of the president. 
AH goods and 'merchandise cakried ift opposition to this regula- 
tion are subject* to forfeiture, one: half to go to Jhe informer, the 
other htflf td tfhe United' States. A foreigner who proposes' tb 
visit the Indians wltiFmt the territorial limits of the United States, 
must be* furnished with a passport from the governor of one of 
the adjoining states of territories, or the commanding officer at 
the nearest post, otherwise 1 he is liable to a fine of not less than 
50 nor more thati 1060 dollars ; or to imprisonment for not less 
ttran dne month' nor more than twelve, at the discretion of the 
cohrt. hi the seteiire of goods, or the arrest of persons viola- 
firrg' the provwfons of tliis act ; military force may be employed,. 



Indians residing within the British American Dominions* 

"The following estimate is from the report ef Mr. John F, 
Schermerhom, who supposes the line of boundary between the 
United States and the British provinces to run along the ridge 
83. — VOL. II. 2 O 
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which separates the waters of the Mississippi and Missouri, from 
those that run into Lake Winepec and the Saskaspawan river. 
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Description qf the. Indians. qf Upper Louisiana. 

Physical Appearance. — The complexion of. all these several 
nations is of a copper color, less dark in the Ricaras, who are 
also distinguished by their superior stature. In general their 
hair and eyes are black. The warriors are well proportioned, 
strong, and active, and have an air of dignity in their looks and 
gestures. Many of their young females hare fine eyes, teeth, and 
hair, with regular features, and agreeable expression; but, ow- 
ing to their wandering and laborious life, the, growth of the body 
is checked before the time of maturity. Their women, therefore, 
are generally of low stature, and ungraceful in form. The greater 
part of them have high cheek-bones, projecting eyes, and flat 
bosoms; particularly in the low countries, where owing to the 
influence of climate, or of occupation, this sex, even in youth, 
is far less beautiful and interesting than towards the mountains, 
where they are also fatter, and of a lighter complexion. 

Habit alums. — The cabins, or lodges, though generally of a 
rude construction, are warm and comfortable. Those of the 
Sioux, of a circular form, and thirty or forty feet in diameter, 
are constructed of forked pieces of timber, she feet in length, 
placed in the ground, at small distances from each other, in a 
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vertical position, supported By others in a slanting direction. 
Four taller beams, placed in the centre, scire as a support to 
the poles or rafters, which are covered with willow branches, in- 
terwoven with grass, and overlaid with mad or clay. The door 
or entrance is four feet wide, before which there is a sort of 
portico. A hole in the middle of the 4 roof serves for the es- 
cape of smoke,; and the -admission of light. The beds and seats 
are formed of the skins of different animals. A platform, Raised 
three feet froA the floor, and covered With the hairy skto of a 
bear, is reserved for the reception of guests. When absent from 
their villages, tiie Sacs, Foxes, and other tribes, make use of 
tents, of an elliptical form, from thirty to forty feet in length, 
and fourteen or fifteen in breadth, constructed of eight poles, cov- 
ered with rush mats, and large enough for twenty persons. 

Character*— -The two great occupations are hunting and war,' 
in. which all these, tribes delight* Soine cultivate maize and escu- 
lent plants- let smalt spots around the village; but 'this is a .matter 
of necessity, not of choice, these productions being raised as a 
resource id time of need, and also as a corrective in certain ma- 
ladies against the too great use of animal food. So great is their 
aversion to regular exertion, that they prefer the chase, however 
paufful, and the precarious chance of plunder, to any thing Hke 
a regular supply from industry. Being always armed and prepa- 
red for fighting, wan break out from the slightest circumstance. 

Military Institutkm+-~A singular military institution exists 
among the nations of .Kites and Yanktons. ;The bravest and 
■lost active of their warriors, from 30 to 35 years of age, form 
an assoetstion into which no one is admitted without having en- 
gaged, by themost sacred oath, never to retreat from .danger* 
nor give: way to the enemy. Stimulated by this wild courage, a 
band -of the .Kite nation, in crossing the Missouri on the ice* dja* 
daiued to avoid, an opening in their passage, into, which several 
rushed without hope of escape. This tribe, by far the most war- 
like of all the western Indians, fight on horseback, and never 
give nor accept <yiarter. In a-jeombat with the Yanktons* their 
rivals in courage, the latter, were twenty-two in number, sad 
lour only survived, -who also would bane shared the sense fate if 
they had not been dragged from the scene of combat by sopse of 
*freirj QWfl' t«he. The ycutb, are inspired with martial ardor by 
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the sopgs and exploits of ttie pld warriors and picliu*« of bat- 
tles rudely delineated pn the dressed., sfcin oijhe buffalo* « The 
feelings of the child aip.nevpr tpound>d by porporai chastisement. 
A Rjpaxa chief showed great indignation; oq aeeing an Ameri- 
0411 soldier flogged. All their vengpfel and fcrociouspas sions 
are reserved for the enemy, against whom evejty mode ©f warfare 
is considered, honorable and just. The America* party met fifty 
Worn*? and children of. the Makas, mtde captive in a single 
battle with ~ the Siowfe after having witnessed %\m destruction 
of forty of their lodges* and the .death of seventy-five of their 
waniojn, whose reeking scalps were carried before them in the 
triumphal march. In 1911, several w r arriors and children of the 
Ay aw as nation were scalped by a was party of Qsages, 200 in 
number. Elated with this horrible success, in returning to their 
qamp near Fort Osage, one of them insulted the eajttinei, by 
whom he was arrested and punished with stapes* Ilia warriors 
rushed forward as if to attack the place, but retreated at the 
sight of the cannon. Furious with rage, they avenged thasnsefres 
by destroying a couple of oxen, in consequence of which their 
village was threatened with, conflagration by the American com* 
mender, who afterwards accepted the pipe of peace, on condi- 
tion of their delivering to the proprietor of the oxen two others 
of equal value. Notwithstanding this violence of character 
they seldom attack white men, even in places where they might 
be killed with impunity. Those who venture to hunt upon their 
lands are deprived of their arms and furs, and then invited to 
retire. It may be remarked, that the Indians, to the eastward 
of the Mississippi, seldom make use of homes in travelling 
bunting, or hi war, while those, to the west of this river, em* 
ploy them on all those occasions. This difference of custom is 
owing, no doubt, to the different situation of the country, which 
in the interior of Louisiana, consists of extensive meadows 
while that towards the eastern borders is broken, hilly, and co- 
veted with forests. . 

Political Regulations.— All the different nations are under the 
government of a chief and council, who are generally elected to 
•Ace on account of their military talents, wisdom, and experi- 
ence, though, much art and dissimulations are sometimes em- 
ployed to gain suffrages* The peace of the village b general 
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entrusted to oieriicipaJ office**,; t'tfo .or %hree in. number, appoint* 
«d,by the chief end council* aed invested tviih fuU authority for 
tfee exeeutMfti of th*if duties, iq. the dtauhaxge of which their 
persona ate sacred.; they may even, if- thought necessary,, strike 
a chief of .the, second rank within ike village, but, without it, 
they owe and pay implicit obedience to*the chief whom they ac- 
fcampaay, Qne;of these magistrates, who was ordered to stop 
the boats pi JUswis and Clarke, damped the mast with his arms, 
and refused to quit his hold, until he received counter orders, 
to this effect. The late chief of the Malms, Oiseau Nob, or 
Black Bird, is- amid to have exercised uncommon authority over 
thcgai and it is said, that he prophesied the death of all those 
who, opposed him, taking care to have his predictions verified by 
means of poison. In this way ha inspired, a belief in Iris super- 
natural powers* ... 

W ow ** . "' The women are condemned to all the drudgery of 
domestic: life,- and the labor of cultivating maize and esculent 
loots devolves upon them. They prepare and tan the skins of 
animals iot clothing; join in the chase, and on their shoulders 
carry their children with large pieces of the flesh of the buffalo. 
The wife of the chief Little Raven, brought at once sixty pound* 
weight of dried meat, a pot of meal, and a -robe, as a present 
to Captains Lewj* and Clarke. In latitude 45° 3&V these 
squaws rowed to the boat in little canoes made of a single buf- 
falo's akin, - interwoven like a basket. Though* marriage be 
founded on mutual affection, and is made with the consent of 
the father of the girl, the moment she becomes a wife, her ski* 
vtsh obedience commences. She- is considered as the' property 
of her husband, who, for different offences, especially in ease of 
elopement, may put her to death with impunity. One of the 
wives' of a Minitaree ehief eloped with tier lover, by whom she 
was soon abandoned, and afterwards ohHged to seek protection 
in her father's house, where the chief repaired with a mind beat 1 
on sleep revenge. The old men were smoking round the fire, in 
which he joined without seemfttg to- recognise the unfortunate 
fioman, till/ at the mbrhent of departure, he seized Jierbyth* 
hah, and -dragging her near the door <of the lodge, with one 
stroke of the tomahawk took away her Hfe. He then suddenly 
departed, crying out, that, if revenge were sought, he was ef* 
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ways to be found at his lodge* Yet this same chief h represented 
to have offered his wife or daoghrer to* the embraces of a stran- 
ger. For an old tabacco*box, the first chief of the Mandaa 
tribe lent his daughter to one of the exploring party. The Sioux 
husbands have been known to offer both theb wives and daugh- 
ters. 

Superstitions. — All the Missouri Indians believe in the exis- 
tence of good and evil spirits, in sorceries, dreams, charms, and 
prognostications. Every extraordinary occurrence of life is ascri- 
bed to a supernatural cause. The residence of the agents of the 
good spirit is in the air ; those of the evil genius reside on the 
earth* A chief of the Toways, who accompanied Major Stod- 
dard to the seat of the. American government, in 1805, had a 
curious shell in which he carried his tobacco. In -passing 
through Kentucky, a citizen expressed a desire for this article. 
The chief presented it to ,him, turned round, and o bserve d to 
his companions, that the .circumstance of his having parted with 
his tobacco shell, reminded him that he must • shortly die; and 
such was. the power of his imagination, that in the course of a 
few days he expired. 

Traditions, Customs. — The doctor, among the Osages, is also a 
priest, or magician, and, to keep up the delusion, performs many 
tricks well known in Europe, such as thrusting a butcher's knife 
down the throat— a stick through the nose or toague— swallowing 
bones, &c. According to the Osage tradition, the founder of 
their nagjkra was a snail, which was carried, by an extraordinary 
flood, from his quiet habitation,, on the borders of the Osage 
river, to those of the Missouri, where, by the inluence of the 
sun's. beams, he ripened into a man; and feeling an irresistible 
attachment to his native spot, he resolved to repair thither ; and 
was straggling on his journey, almost exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue, when the great spirit appeared, famished bam with bow 
and arrows, taught him to*, kill and cook the deer, and to clothe 
himself with the skin. With renewed strength and vigor he pro- 
ceeded on his journey to his former residence, Hear which he 
was met by a Beaver, who, with an air of authority, inquired 
why he came to disturb his abode. The Osage replied, that he 
had a just claim to the place of bis former residence ; a violent 
dispute ensued, in presence of the. daughter of the Beaver, who, 
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Struck with the appear&nce of the young stronger, interfered* and 
brought about a reconciliation, Which ; terminated in marriage* 
and from this happy alliance sprung the Wabasha or Osages* 
who* from respect for their ancestors, have ceased to pursue and 
kill the animal from which they sprung. The origin of the Mi-* 
tiitarees is thus described i This nation lived on the borders of a 
subterraneous lake, to which, in the course of time, the grape 
viae penetrated, and some one of the family, curious to see what 
was above, clambered up the stalk, and arrived at the surface, 
where. he saw flocks of buffaloes, and fruit of a beautiful appear- 
ance, of which he had no sooner given an idea, than all desired 
to ascend* Several had gained the summit, when the weight of 
a very fat woman btoK* the vine, and the earth closed upon the 
rest. It is a general belief that all will return by this lake to the 
land of their forefathers, except, ^he wicked, who, loaded With 
the weight. of their sins, will not have power to cross the water. 

AU the Indians of this country are strongly attached to the 
religion of thejr fathers. In the year 1804, a pious person of 
Philadelphia presented a folio Bible to a distinguished chief, ob- 
serving, that it contained the only true religion. To which the 
chief replied, " Brother, 1 accept your book because you offer 
it ; the pictures it contains will please my -children and frieuds,. 
but I will not promise to explain its doctrines. Our religion has 
been handed down to us from our fathers; we all believe in it, 
and, we are happy and united. If I described yours, some of 
our people from novelty, might be tempted to embrace it. This 
would, engender disputes and quarrels. 

PubUc Ceremonies. — The fete given by the Tetons, as a mark 
of respect, to the American travellers, is thus described: As 
chiefs of their nation, these travellers were carried to the great 
council- room, on a robe of dressed buffalo skin, and seated 
thereon by the side of the Indian chief, surrounded by seventy 
men. Before the seat were planted the American and Spanish 
flags. The pipe of peace, was raised on small forked sticks, six 
or seven inches in length, under which was scattered the dovvn 
of the swan. At a small distance 400 pounds of buffalo meat, 
and some dogs, were cooked. An old man selected the most 
delicate parts of the latter, which he presented to the flags as a 
sacrifice; after which he took the pipe of peace, which he 
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jtojnted to each -of the cardinal points, then to the earth, and 
making a short .speech, lighted it, and presented it to the white 
guests, who smoked, and replied to his address. The repast 
consisted of the dog's flesh used on festivals, and buffalo' meat, 
pounded and mixed with "the fat of this animafj with a portion of 
the root resembling potatoe, and known by the Indian name of 
Pomftigoru The whole was served on wooden pfafter*, and 
eaten with spoons' of horn. The musical instrument s^ if such 
they may be called, were of two kinds 5 the one a btffMo akin, 
stretched lightly on a hoop, and struck like a drertn with a stick, 
to the end of which were fastened the hoofs of deer and goaf a, 
which made a jingling noise. The other was a small bag, or 
bladder of skin, containing pebbles, which made a rattling 
sound. The vocar music was performed by five or six yoong 
mew. ' The dance 1 was opened by the women, who were highly 
decorated, some' carrying poles, on which hung scarps of the 
enemy, others* with guns, Spears, ami trophies, taken m war by 
husbands, brothers, or relatives. Forming two rows on each 
side of the ftre/ they danced to* the centre, where, shaking* 
their rattles, they returned td their first positidn. l Between the 
intervals of the dance the young men came forward, and recited; 
in a low soft pastoral cadence, some story of love of -war, which 
was ftfst placed to by the musicians, and then stttig by the dan* 
cers, in full chorus. The men rirrd women dance separately ; 
and both have a shuffling step, except in the war dance, when 
they leap and whirl in the most extravagant manner. • On this 
occasion the American chiefs preserved flag*, hats, feathers, t©^ 
bacco, and medals. The last are the mark of consideration 
abroad. The Tetons were high*!)' pieafeed vtf th ttoe'presedt of an 
iron hand-mill, for grinding' corn. 

Games. — Both sexes are fond of different games', in which 
considerable ^klll and' great activity are displayed. Tber* is' one 
which re^ertfbleS billiards. Another is performed in the following 
manner: A hoop is rolled on the level grotand, which,, when it 
has reached' two- thirds of the distance from the mark, is pursued 
by two persons, who, h\ means of a rod, endeavour to catch it 
before ft falls. A game of a more difficult nature consists in> 
shooting barbed pieces of wood itirough a ring thrown up in the 
air to a considerable height. After the performance df their 
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daily tank, the women throw up pebbles in a small basket, Whith 
they endeavour to catch as they fall. 

Manners*-~Tke Missouri Indians, like all uncivilised nations* 

are cruel and ferocious towards their enemies, but they are, to 

their friends, kind and hospitable. The guest is always served 

first, and receives particular attention from the chief** So un+ 

bounded is the hospitality of the Osages, that cooks are sent 

about to cry, as in some parts of Ireland, Come, tome, and 

partake of the feast of the chief man of the village ; and to re* 

fuse this invitation is a proof of bad manners. Major Pike, not 

to give offence, was obliged to take a share of fifteen several eft* 

tertainments, m the same afternoon. When a hunter returns 

with more game than is necessary for his own use, hfe neigh* 

hours consider themselves entitled to a share, which they never 

ask ; but a female is sent to the door, where she silently remains, 

until the portion is delivered. The want of this attention to 

strangers h a mark of hostility* 

The only nation of the Missouri country who make use of fer* 
mented liquors is the Assintboins, who receive it from the Bri- 
tish factory that bears their, name. The Ricaras refused, with 
, seme degree of indignation, the offer of whisky from the American 
party, expressing great surprise, that their great father, the pre- 
sident of the United State*, should send them a liquor which 
possessed the quality of making them fool*. 
The Indians were everywhere found to be great eater** la 
. the year 1805 thirty of the Missouri chiefs were conducted to 
j the seat of the American government; by Major StoddarC who- 
relates, that, during the first 300 miles, regular meals could not 
be procured, on account of the thinness of the population, and 
it became necessary to purchase fresh beef, of which they de~ 
voured, at an average,^ twelve pounds a- head. 

Diseases. — One of the most common diseases is the ophthal* 
aria, or inflammation of the eyes, which is supposed to be pro* 
duced by the reflection of the sun from the ice and snow, and 
exposure to the night air, when engaged in war. The universal 
. remedy for this malady is the application of vapor to the part 
affected, which is created by throwing snow on a hot stone* 
Some cases of goitre, or swelled necks, were seen "among the 
Ricaras. The leaves and roots of different plants are employed 
34. — vol. II. 2 P 
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for the cure of different disease*, and are found to hare wonder- 
ful effects in wounds and bruises. When the disease becomes 
violent, they have recourse to charms and incantations, and 
when these are found to be of no avail, they abandon themselves 
to despair. The Mahas of the Little Sioux river, near the 42d 
parallel of latitude, having lost 400 of their nation by the smalt- 
pox, in a fit of superstitious frenzy, set fire to their cabins, 300 
in number, and involved themselves, their wives, and children, 
in one common death* in hopes of going to some better country. 
It is their custom to weep for the slain in battle* The relations 
of the deceased shave the bead, as a token of mourning ; and 
when the grief is extreme, they run arrows through the flesh, 
above and below the elbow. Some of the wandering tribes 
abandon the old men, who are- unable to accompany them in 
their excursions ; which is done by placing before them a piece 
of meat and a pitcher of water, at the same time, reminding them 
that life is no longer desirable ; that their relations in the other 
world are better able to take care of them than those of the 
present. Those whom the physician pronounces incurable are also 
doomed to sudden death, and strangled by some friend or rela- 
tion. This tragic scene is preceded by a feast, where several 
dogs are killed, to announce to the spirits of the other world, 
that their number is about to be increased; after which the flesh 
of these animals is devoured, and the victim yields to his fate. 
We have no positive information concerning the period of life 
among these people. An old man of the Mandon country had 
seen T20 winters. When he saw his end approaching, he re- 
quested his grandchildren to dress' him in his best robes, and 
carry him to a high eminence ; where, seated on a atone, with 
his face to the old villages of his nation, he would join his bro- 
ther, who had gone before him. 
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SECTION VI. 



CANADA, as forming part of the possessions of our native 
country, will be the first object of our attention in this depart* 
ment of our work. The face of Lower Canada is remarkably 
bold and striking. The noble river St. Lawrence flows more 
than 400 miles, between high lands and lofty mountains, some- 
times divided into channels by large islands, and at other times 
intersected by clusters of small ones : numerous rapid streams 
rolling from the neighbouring mountains, breaking over steep 
precipices, and mingling their waters with the grand river ; its 
bold and rugged shores, lofty eminences, and sloping valleys, 
covered with the umbrageous foliage of immense forests, or in- 
terspersed with the cultivated settlements of the inhabitants, 
present altogether to the eye of the spectator a succession of the 
most sublime and picturesque objects that imagination can can* 
eeive. 

The soil of Lower Canada is very various, and is more or less 
fertile us it approaches to the North or South, from Farther 
Point (the lowest settlement on the south shore) to Kamouraska, 
Very little land is cultivated ; and that little yields a crop only 
with considerable labor, but without manure. An intelligent 
native of Plymouth-Dock, who has lived ten years in Canada, 
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observes in one of his letters, ** I have often requested the Ca- 
nadians to throw compost on their lands, as I do j to which the 
uniform answer is, ' There is no necessity for it ; our forefathers 
never did it, why should we ?" 

From Kamouraska to the Island of Orleans, both on the north 
and south shores, the soil gradually improves, and great quanti- 
ties of grain are produced. The average crop is about twelve 
bushels an acre* Emigrants from Europe greatly excel the na- 
tives in all agricultural operations: the prejudices of the Cana- 
dians in favor of old system.*, will not, however, permit them to 
adopt the European methods. Of the soil in the vicinity of 
Quebec, that of the Island of Orleans is reckoned the best. 
This island is diversified with high and low lands, covered witb 
woods, or converted into meadows and corn fields : the soil is 
sufficiently fertile to afford the inhabitants a large surplus of pro- 
ductions beyond their own consumption* which they dispose of 
at Quebec. 

The meadows of Canada, which have most commonly been 
corn fields, are reckoned superior to those in tbe more southern 
parts of America. They possess a fine close turf, wefi covered 
at the roots with clover. They cannot be mown more than once 
a>year, in consequence of the spring commencing so late. In 
autumn they exchange their beautiful green for a light brown 
hue, which gives them the appearance of being scorched by the 
sun. It Is twp or three weeks after the snow is gone, before 
they recover their natural color. This is the case all over Ame- 
rica ; whose pastures, during the autumnal and Winter months, 
never possess that rich and lovely verdure, which they do in 
• England. 

The high lands, with good management, yield tolerable crops; 
but the Canadians are miserable farmers. They seldom or never 
manure their land, and plough so very slight and careless, that 
they continue year/ifter year to turn over the clods which lie at 
the surface, without penetrating an inch deeper into the soil. 
Hence their grounds become exhausted, overrun with weeds, 
and yield but scanty crops. The fields of wheat ivhich I have 
seen in different parts of the country appeared much stinted in 
their growth, and were often much choaked with weeds. When 
cut down, the straw is seldom more than 18 or 20 inches long, 
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the ears smbll, ahd the Jvheat itself discolored, and little more 
than ' two thirds the dise of our English wheat* The wheat 
about Montreal appeared 'to be the best that came under my ob- 
servation. There is, however, a month difference in the climate 
between Montreal and Quebec : the fortper is situated in lat. 
45° 36', Three Rivers in 46° 25, and Quebec in 46* 33'. The 
French Canadians sow only summer wheat, though I should think 
that winter wheat might be sown in winter with success* Peas, 
oats, rye, and barley, are sown more or less by every farmer j 
though the largest 'crops of these are in the vicinity of Montreal. 

The towns of Montreal and Quebec, including their suburbs, 
are said to contain 14,000 inhabitants each, nearly three-fourth* 
of whom 'are French. 

The British inhabitants of Quebec consist of the government 

people, the military, the merchants and shopkeepers, and a few 
persons belong to the church, the law, and* medicine. Medical 
practitioners of character and skill are much wanted, both in 
Upper and Lower Canada. The Canadians would do well to 
encourage professional gentlemen by liberality to settle among 
tbem. 

The French comprise the old noblesse, and seigniors, most of 
whom are members of the government; the clergy; the advo- 
cates and notaries ; the storekeepers. 

The houses at Quebec are,, with few exceptions, built of 
stone ; the roofs 3f the better part are generally covered with 
sheets of iron or tin. The streets of the Lower Town are 
scarcely deserving of that appellation ; they are rugged, narrow, 
and irsegubr. A heavy sameness pervades all the houses in 
Quebec, which is seldom relieved by any elegance or beauty in 
the public buildings. The Upper town is the most agreeable 
part of Quebec, both in summer and winter. 

The markets of Quebec are well supplied. In the summer the 
following articles are brought to market by the habitans (country 
people*), and generally sold at the prices, in sterling money, af- 
fixed to them : — 

Meat— Beet, If d to 4d. per lb. Mutton, 4d. to 6d per lb. ; 
or 8*. to 10*. per sheep. Lamb, 3s 6d. to 4s. 6d. per quarter. 
Veal, 6d. to 7d. per lb. Pork 5d. to 6d. per lb. Sausages. 

FcuUry and Game. — Turkeys, 3*. 6d. to 5s. per couple* 
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Fowls, Iff. 3d. to 2s. do. Chickens, 7d. to lOd. do. Geese, 
2s. 5d. to As. 6d. do. Wild do. Partridges, lOd. to 15d. do. 
Pigeons, 1*. 6d. to 4#. per dozen. Hares, 5<L to 9d. each. 

Jtt/i.— Eels, Trout, Perch, Poisson Doree, and Maskinoag€, 
according to their size. Shad, Id. to 2d. each. Sturgeon, Ac- 
tigan, Black bass, Salmon, Fresh Cod, Salt Cod, and Cat Fish, 
of various prices according to the size. At some periods Cod 
and Salmon are as dear as in London. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes, 1 8d. to 20d per bushel. Cabbages, 
Id. to 2d. each. Onions lOd. per hundred. Leeks, 4d. per 
bundle. Carrots, Turnip?, Peas, Peans, Beet, Celery, and 
Sallad, but very little cheaper than in London. Asparagus, Co- 
tannier, Parsnips, Boiled Corn, Herbs, &c. 

Fruit. — Apples, 18d. per barrel. Pears, but few at market. 
Strawberries, about 6d. per quart. Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Blueberries, Blackberries, Plums, Melons. 

Sundries — Maple Sugar, 2d. to 3d. per lb. Flour, 18#. to 
25s. per cwt. Lard, rjd. to 9d. per lb. Tallow, 9d to 10d. per 
lb. Tobacco, 9<L per lb. Butter, 9d. to 14d, per lb. Oats, 
2s. 6d. to 3*. per minot. Hay 6d. to Id. per bundle. Straw, 
2d. to 3d. per bundle. Wood, 12*. to 15* per cord. Soap, 
Magasins, Furs, &c. 

In winter, a few only of the above articles are brought to 
market. As soon as the river between Quebec and the Island of 
Orleans is frozen over, a large supply of provisions is received 
from that island. The Canadians at the commencement of 
winter, kill the greatest part of their stock, which they cany to 
market in a frozen state. The inhabitants of the towns then 
supply themselves with a sufficient quantity of poultry and vege- 
tables till spring, and keep them in garrets or cellars. As long 
as they remain frozen, they preserve their goodoess, but they 
will not keep long after they have thawed. I have eaten turkeys 
in April, which have been kept in this manner all the winter, 
and found them remarkably good. Before the frozen provisions 
are dressed, they are always laid for some hours in cold water, 
which extracts the ice ; otherwise by a sudden immersion in hot 
water, they would be spoiled. 

The articles of life are certainly very reasonable in Canada ; 
the high price of house-rent and European goods, together 
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with tbe high wage* of servants, more than counterbalance that 
advantage. . > ■ 

A person must pay a* least 70 or 100 per cent, upon the 
London price for every article of wearing apparel, furniture, &c 
unless he attends the public sales, which are pretty frequent, 
and where articles are sometimes sold very low; but there he is* 
often liable tot be deceived, and many a keen economist has, been 
overreached with as much dexterity as in London. 

The Lower Town market-place is reckoned cheaper than the 
other; it is not so large, but is generally well supplied. Fish is 
at certain seasons abundant, particularly salmon and shad ; the- ' 
latter is classed among the herrings, which it somewhat resem- 
bles in flavor, though widely different in size, the shad being. a& 
large as a moderate- sized salmon. They are v a great relief to* 
the poor people in the months of May and June, as at that sea- 
son they are taken in shoals. In the river of St. Lawrence, from ' 
the entrance to more than 200 miles above Quebec, large quan- 
tities are salted down for the use of the upper province. 

Fresh cod are very rarely brought to market. A merchant in 
the Upper Town usually gets a supply once during the summer 
season, which he keeps in an ice-house, and retails. to the inha- 
bitants at nearly the London price. Montreal receives a supply 
from the United States during the winter season; they are pack- 
ed np in iee, and a few of them find their way to Quebec. 

Considering the vast quantities of fish with which the river 
and gulf of St. Lawrence abound, the markets in Canada are 
very ill supplied. Though the g^lf is full of mackarel, yet none 
ever appear at Quebec. Oysters are sometimes brought from 
Chaleur .Bay ; but so seldom, and in such small quantities, that 
an ovster party is considered by the inhabitants as a very rare 
treat. They are, however, but of an indifferent quality; and 
though of large size when taken out of the shell, yet have so*. 
little substance in them, that when cut with a knife the; water 
runs out, and they diminish at least a fourth* The shells w»] 
large, and adhere to each other in great clusters. ,The herring* 
of Canada are large, but of an indifferent quality; Sprats there 
are none ; at least none ever appear^ on shore. 

In the spring, the markets are abundantly supplied with wild « 
pigeons, which are sometimes sold much lower than the price 
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before mentioned $ this happens in plentiful seasons. But the 
immense flocks that formerly passed over the country are now 
considerably diminished \ or, as the land beeomes cleared, they 
retire farther back. 

The beef of Canada is in general poor and tough. The Ca- 
nadians have not a proper method of fattening their cattle, 
which are for the most part lean and ill fed. The botchers, 
however, contrive to furnish a better sort, which they fatten on 
their own forms. The veal is killed too young to please an Eng- 
glish taste; and the pork is overgrown. Mutton and lamb are 
very good \ and the latter, on its 6rst coming in, is sold at a 
price that would not disgrace a London market. The habit&ns 
sell their meat by the quarter, half, er whote, cfcreass ; which 
accounts for the different prices affixed to those articles- The 
botchers retail them by the pound. 

The best butter is brought from Green Island, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles below Quebec. That sold by the Canadians 
in the market-place is generally of a cheesy or sour flavor, owing 
to the cream being kept so long before it is* churned. Milk i» 
brought to market in the winter time in large frozen cakes. 

.Large quantities of Maple sugar are sold at about half the 
price of the West India sugar. .The manufacturing of thia arti- 
cle takes place early in the spring, when the sap or juiee rises in 
the maple trees. It is very laborious work, as at that time the 
snow is just melting, and the Canadians suffer great hardships in 
procuring the liquor from an immense number of trees dispersed 
over many hundred acres of land. The liquor is boiled down, 
and often adulterated with flour, which thickens and readers it 
heavy ; after it is boiled a sufficient time, it is poured into tu- 
reens, and, when cold, forms a thick hard cake, of the shape 
of the vessel. These cakes are of a dark brown color, for the 
Canadians do not trouble themselves about refining it ; the peo-' 
pie in Upper Canada make it very white ; and it may be easily 
clarified equal to the'finest loaf sugar made in England. It is 
very hard, and requires to be scraped with a knife when osed 
for tea, otherwise the lumps would be a considerable time dis- 
solving. Its flavor strongly resembles the candied hdrebouiHl 
•eld by the druggists in England; and the Canadians say thafcit 
possesses medicinal qualities, for which they eat it in large pie-. 
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cea. It . v$ry possibly acts as a corrective, t.o the vast quantity of 
fat pork w^ich they, consume, as it possesses a greater degree of 
acidity than th* West India sugar. Before salt was in use, sugar 
was eaten with meat in order to correct fa putreftcency. Hence, 
probably, the custom of eating sweet apple sauce, with pork and 
goose 5 and cu/ratU jelly with hare and venison* 

The fish in the seas, gulfs, rivers, and lakes of Canada, are 
innumerable ; t they consist, indeed, of almost every species and 
variety at present known. Those brought, to market have been 
mentioned before, %h$y dre mostly the fresh water-fish ; and, 
cofisidertng the imirjense quantities that, might be procured with 
the greatest facility, it is surprising that ,so few are offered for 
sale. The salt-water fishery is carried on chiefly for $he purpose 
of exportation; bpf tip great quantity is exported from Quebec. 

The two Canadas abound with almost every species a?d varie- 
ty «f trees, shrubs, and plants. , Among the timber trees are the 
oak, pine, .fir* e)m, ;asib, birch, walrjut* be eqh, maple, chesnut, 
cedar* aspen, &c. Among the fruit ^trees ajpd shrubs are walnut, 
chesput, apple^pear^ .cherry, plum, eider, vines, hazel, hiccorv, 
samach, juniper/ horabeam, thorny laurel, whortleberry, cran- 
berry, raspberry, gooseberry, blackberry, blueberry, aloe, &c. 
Strawberries are luxuriantly scattered over every part of the 
country; b»t eymnter arer^ily met .with *n .gardens. Such 
innumerable quantities of useful and beautiful plants, herbs, 
grapes^ find flowers; atte also to. be feadd in the forests, that 
where the botanist is presented with so r^ich a field for observa- 
tion and study, it is to he regretted that so little is known con- 
cerning them. / 
' The pine trees grow to the height of , 120 feet and more, and 
from pine 'to ten, feet in circumference. In several parts of 
Lower Canada, bordering on the stales ,bf Vermont and New 
York, they make excellent masts anrf Umber for shipping; but 
the quantity procured in the lower province is very trifling to 
the supplies received from Upper Canada and the United States. 
In other parts, particularly to the northward and westward of 
Quebec, the forejtt tr*?s are woatly of a sm*U gtesvth. There 
are several varieties of the piiie and fir trees, from some of which 
are made large quantities of pitch, tar, and turpentine* The 
clearing of lauds has of late years heeu carried ,on to great ad- 
84.— VOL. IL 2 Q 
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Vantage by those who properly Understand the true methdd; for 
there is scarcely a tree in the forest but tvhat may be turned td 
some account, particularly in the making of pot and pearl ashes, 
which have enriched the American settler* far beyond any other 
article, - The trees of a teslnous quality supply pitch, tar, and 
turpentine. The maple furnishes sugar, and, with the beech* 
ash, elm, &c. will also serve for the potash manufactory* Cedar 
1s converted into' shingles for. the roofs of houses; Oak into ship 
timber; 'firs into deal. planks, and boards, and In short; almost 
eVefy kind of tree is brought into use fot some purpose or other. 

In the clearing of tends, however, it is always necessary that 
the settler should first look out for a market for his produce, and 
for some navigable river of good road to convey the same; 
Otherwise it. is of little consequence that lie obtains four or five 
hundred acres of land for four' 6Y five pounds'. ' $o much land 
for so little money M highly prepossessing to an European ; hut 
appearances, particularly at a distance; are often fallacious. 

One of the most' useful trees in Canada is the maple treej acef 
saccharimim. It is not cut down till exhausted of its sap, when. 
it is generally preferred for fire wood, and fetches a higher price 
than' any Other sold at market* 

J . / . . At''' 1 > | 

' ROADS AND DISTANCES IN CANADA. 

* ♦ - r > 

Frmn Quebec to HaNfav. milks* 

From Quebec to Point Levi, across the river 
Thence to 'the Portage at Riviere du Cap v 

Timispuata . • # 

• the Settlement of Maduaska * 1 

- the great falls in River St. '^ohn 

* Frederick Town " . . 

St. John's . 4 ' . . 

■ Halifax 



Ftom Quebec to Mictiillimakinac, at the entrance of Lake 

Huron, 

To Montreal . . 184 

— Coteau du Lac .... 225 
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To Cornwall 

— Matilda . 

— Augusta 

— Kingston • , 

— Niagara 

— Fort Erie 
«— Detroit 

— Michiliimakinac 



• «• 



* • 



MILKS, 

266 
30 1 
335 
385 
525 
560 
790 v 

1107 



From Quebec to New York, by way of Montreal. 

• 4 

To Cape Rouge , • • 

— St. Aagustin 

— Jacques Cajtier 
-r- St* Anne's • 



— Three Riven •• 

— Riviere du Soup 
~ Berthier, 

~»- Repentigne 

— Montreal 



To Laprairie • 
-*- St, John's 

— Isle au Maix 
~— Windmill Point 
— - Savage's Point 

— Sandbar ; • . 

— Burlington, the first post-town in the States 

To Skenesborough' * 
•— Fort Anne . v / 

— Dumant Ferry • 

— Waterford . 
-^Albany City . , 



9 
9 

15 

22 
27 
22 
32 
18 



i J 



w 



184 



9 
14 

14 

12 
6 

20 
14 
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To Hiriflon City, 

— Rhiaebeqk. . 

— Poughkeep^e 
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w * . > 



9 



78 
12 
24 
.24 
12 

34 
31 

.17 

34 



150 
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MILE3. 

To Kingsbridge ; ; v • 34 

— New York .• . r .• . 15 

■ 165 

The expense of travelling pout, in Lower Canada, is on? shil- 
ling currency per league: 

The American packets, on Lake Champlairr, charge from 
three to four dollars for the passage from St. John's to Skeaes* 
borough, a distance of nearly 160 miles. 

From Skenesborough the traveller proceeds to New York in a 
waggon or stage, at the rate of three* petiee sterling per mile. 

Of the inhabitants of Lower Canada, not mere than one- 
tenth are British or American settlers from the United -States. 
In Upper Canada the population is almost entirely composed of 
the tatter and British subjects, who have emigrated fronrvarieua 
parts of the United Kingdom. • Very few freneh people- reside 
in that province; and it -is a remarkable circumstance^ that 
among all the British resident* in the two colonies, not 200 
Englishmen perhaps can be found. I was told, that at Quebec 
there were not more than twelve or fourteen of that country. 
The rest are either Irish or Scotch, though the former bear no 
proportion- to the latter, who are distributed from one end of the 
Canadas to the other; The Irish emigrate more to the tJnited 
States* than to Canada. Being discontented with their own go- 
vernment, they endeavour to seek relief tnder a foreign one, 
whose virtues have been so greatly -exaggerated, and whose ex- 
cellent properties have been extolled to the skies. A few months, 
however, convince them of their .error, and those who are not 
sold to their American masters generally find their way into Up- 
per Canada. 

Of all British emigrants, the Scotch are the most indefatigable 
and persevering. In poverty they leave their native home ; yet 
seldom return to it without a handsome competency. Their 
patient diligence, and submission, in the pursuit of riches, to- 
gether with their general knowledge and good sense, render 
them highly beneficial to the mother country $ while their natu- 
ral partiality for their ancient soil secures fcfcefr steady attach- 
ment and adherence to the British government* 

The expences of the civil government in Upper Canada art 
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defrayed by direct taxes, by duties upon article* imported front 
the United States, and ft turn granted by the Lower Province 
out of certain ditties. In Upper Canada, lands, houses, and 
mills, horses,, cows, pigs, and other property, are valued and 
taxed at tile rate of one penny * io the found. Woodlands are 
tallied at one shilling pet acre, and cultivated lands at fifty *hil« 
lings per acfe, A house with only otie chimney pays no tax, out 
with ttro it is charged at the rate of forty pound* per' annum, 
! though It iftay be but a mere hotel, ' • ' * 

j The inhabitant* of Lower Canada pay no direct taxes, except 
for the repaSr of roads, highways* paving streets, &e. and that* 
they have the choke of working themselves, or sending one of 
thefe laborers with a horse ii«4 cart, &tc* > 

'fhe timber and stares whleh ave* brought kit* Canada frtwa 

the States are cat down in Winter cir spring, and collected intfr 

. . large talk* on Lake Champlain, whence they are floattd downy 

the rivet RieHlieft into the St. bawfeftce, and deposed along 

I the shored of Silleri and Wolfe's Cove, for an extent of more 

r than five miles. There they are called and sorted for 4he mer* 

> chants. Standard stives, of 5£ feet long, !{ inch thiek, and £ 

inches brodd, sell in Canada from £40 %6 jS#& the 1200. The 

: freight is* about flie same amount. « 

The r*fts vrtien coming down the river, exhibit a curious- 
scene r J they have several IHJtie sheds or huts erected with' boards' 
c for the accommodation of the rowers, whose number on large 
t rafts frequently consists of 100 or 150. • • • 

The frukf of Canada is not remarkable either for goedstese 
or cheapness, except strawberries and raspberries, which are 
[ brought to market in great abundance, during the season. They 
are gathered on the plains at the back of Quebecy and in the 
- neighbouring wood*, where they grow apoti the ground, or 
| • among the shrtbs, fa wild toxurhmee. The poor Canadian* 
T: send their children 'to gather them, and afterwards sell them to 
; ,: the inhabitants at a moderate pflce. -4t is anftgVeeaMesighttd- 
tf viewthe fields coVe*ed wkfr- strawberries, in bfossom^ or ripet 
!, fewpsreons keep them in gerffcns: * The raspberry bitehes ftrfc 
ltf intermingled wftff tile *«deH^W>thrftAte^i Md"ttflbN< to 
agreeable treat to those '*no ! are : fehd of r&tf&lmg in the woods. 
*. That pfcisare hi howfcte** mohe thatt eeufltgrbaftmctd' Vf lie 
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musqaitoes and sandflies,' which never fail for three or 'fotif 
months in the summer to annoy those who venture to penetrate 
their abode. 

Apples and pears are procured from Montreal, where they 
grow in more abundance, and in greater perfection, than in any 
other part of Lotfer Canada* They are sold for much the same 
jmce as in England* The apple which is most prized is what 
they call the pammegris^ a small light brown apple,, somewhat 
resembling the rnssetin in appearance. Many persons say that 
it is superior to any English apple ? but I never could agree with 
them in that particular. In my opinion it is not equal to many 
of oar apples, and cannot be compared with the nonpareil, aa 
apple unknown in Canada* Several species of apples and pears 
are found in the woods, but they are of inferior quality to those 
cultivated in the gardens and .orchards. 

The grapes brought to market are mostly of the wild species-, 
which are gathered in the woods,* or from vines that have been 
planted near the houses. . Little care has been taken to improve 
the latter, so that very trifling alteration is discernible. They 
are scarcely larger than currants, but when ripe have a pleasant 
flavor, though rather sharp and pungent* There are a few Eu- 
ropean vines cultivated in the gardens, but the grapes are sel- 
dom to be purchased. • Orange* and lemons are imported from 
England; and are always extremely scarce ; . for the • damage 
which they sustain on the voyage renders them a*very unprofita- 
ble article for sale. Oranges frequently sell at. one or two shil- 
lings each* The lemons, which generally keep better, are some- 
time as low as sixpence, but they are often not to be purchased 
at any price. 

Gooseberries, blackberries, and blueberries, are in great abun- 
dance, and grow wild in the woods. Those cultivated in gardens 
are much superior. Currants came originally from Europe, and 
are to be found only in gardens ; there is of course but a scanty 
supply of them at market* . Plums are plentifcl in the market; 
they are. of the wild species, though often introduced into gar- 
dens. They are generally of two sorts, the white and black ; 
and resemjMe the most common of our . plume. Walnuts and 
filberts are by no means common iu Canada, and are. procured 
principally by importation from > England, Hickory and hazel 
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Irtlts fete teet With in the forests. - Cherries* are grown in gentle* 

toe^Vgardetis only ! wild cherries are, however, Scattered over 

the country; and a very agreeable liquor h mWc witlftbem, 

which in flavor resembles noyau. • - ! 

Vegetables rtifcy be obtained hi tolerable quantities at the mar- 
kets. The potatoe i» now generally grown in Canada? it was 
introduced by the English settlers. Onion*, leeks, pease, beans, 
and cabbages, are much esteemed. Gardening is, however, as 
little understood as farming, and nothing is brought to market 
1n perfection. Gardeners of skill, sobriety, and industry, would 
meet with Considerable encouragement both iri 'Upper and LoWer 
Canada. Scotch gardeners, so celebrated for their superior irr- 
tetlig£ncef, ilheir sobngty, and their 'perseverance, would afreet 
wonders witft the soil of either prtiviht?e» . *' * * ' 

Large Quantities of wheat are raised in Canada, '&nd exported 
to Gribat Britain, and yet the Article bread is not so cheap as it 
ought to be. Upper Canada fe particularly luxuriant in the pro- 
duction of the finest wheat. . There is no deficiency of. mills for 
grinding wheat. The price of bread is regulated monthly by the 
magistrates. • 

If the emigrant farmer'shouldbe poor, he will havg difficult 
ties to encounter in establishing himself. Arrived at his land, he 
has no shelter till he erects his house ; he then cuts down trees, 
and clears his ground of brushwood, &c. by fire. ' By degrees he 
ameliorates fcfi land, obtains shelter for his cattle, &c. Enter- 
prising men, who have courage to surmount difficulties, will in 
the end do very well, as thousands have done. That farmer 
will best succeed who can command a small capital, from .£200 
to £400. With this he can purchase a farm in the neighbour- 
hood of Montreal, where the ground is luxuriant, and the frosts 
do not injure the crops, as is often the ease at Quebec ; he will 
also find a market for his* productions. 

The price of the best land averages from 25 to 80 dollars per 
acre. Perhaps the best hand is in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
treal. The farms are generally cleared of trees about a mile 
back. Pe'w trees are suffered to grow near the houses. 

Tea comes from the United States ; and, considering that no 
duty is paid on it, is certainly dear. Green tea is generally 
drank, and differs considerably in price; the highest is 10s. per 
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lb. Hytoa *el)a from 12s* to 14* per lb. Chocolate and coffee 
also come from the United States, and average at 2* per lb* 
Sugars are obtained at a reasonable rate. 

Soap and candles are made at Quebec and Montreal. They 
are not very good in quality* and in price are as high as they 
are m England. Tobacco is universally grown in .Canada, and 
yet it is imported from the United States in considerable quanti- 
ties. 

Some .cheese is also obtained from the United States, which 
is nearly of the same quality as Suffolk cheese. , This sells from 
7d. to 9d. per. pound. .English cheese sells high*, ftom 2*. to 
2s f 6d. per pound. ...... 

. The trades likely to flourish in the Canadas are those of the 
ship- wright, block and masf niakpr, tyact smith, bause carpen- 
ter, joiqer, millwright, wheel- wright, boat- builder, cabinet- ma- 
J*er, saddler, painter, baker, tayLor, tanner, hairdresser, and 
whitesmith. There are others, no doubt, that would answer 
extremely well. Skill aud industry will make their way every 
where..- 

I have known, in several instances, an association of the house 
carpenter and Macksroith to expedite considerably the formation 
of an ipfaut settlement. They have emigrated together from 
England; and, their union has materially facilitated the pro- 
gress of thehj establishment in their adopted country. 

Ship-buildera, in Canada, are in geueral an ipdtfferenrset of 
men. Many of them are from the river Thames; and the dis- 
solute habits of these are proverbial* Shipwrights of sober, 
steady habits^ cannot fail of doing well on the banks of the river 
St* Lawrence* The Canadian shipwrights, however, make up 
for lack of skill by habits the very reverse of those of the Euro- 
peans. 

There is certainly a great want of useful hands in Canada; 
but, perhaps, it is not so great as is apprehended in England. 

The wages of artificers are good ; but they must imitate the 
ants. Those who cannot save daring the summer are miserable 
during the winter, when many are out of employment. 

Good female servants are very scarce 91 Canada. Their wages 
are from £\2 to £20 per annum; aud notwithstanding they are 
so liberally paid, they seldom remain above a month in a place. 
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A servant that remains in her place four or five months is looked 
upon as a pattern of excellence. Farmers 9 servants get from 
£36 to «£40 a year currency, and provisions. A careful man, 
may of, course, lay by something. 

Blessed with a luxuriant soil, which he obtains on easy terms, 
the habiiari of Canada raises the productions of the earth with 
inconsiderable labor, and, satisfied with the practice of his fore- 
fathers, obstinately rejects the advice which would lead to im- 
provement and profit. It will therefore be readily perceived 
what singular advantages await the industrious agricultural emi- 
grant oi) his arrival in Canada. What effects must be produced 
by the introduction into that country of the superior modes of 
husbandry adopted in England! and what wonders will not these 
methods produce, when associated with the characteristic per- 
severance and industry of the farmers of the United Kingdom. 

The emigrant will find the habits of the people with whom he 
is called to associate very different from those of the people he 
has quitted ; but if he accommodates himself to circumstances, 
his comforts will be proportioned to the disposition which he 
may carry with him into his newly-adopted society. With him 
prudent conformity to new habits will often be wisdom. 

The observations which have been rapidly made on the soil, 
the scenery, commerce, trade, &c. of Lower Canada, will nearly 
apply to the Upper Province. 

The climate of Upper Canada is much more temperate and 
soft than that of the Lower Province, and it is on that and oa 
many other accounts preferred by emigrants. Vegetation is ex- 
tremely rapid, the harvest remarkably abundant, and by many 
Upper Canada has been termed the garden of North America* 
The principal towns are York, 'Kingston, Queenston, and Niaga- 
ra. The capital (York) is on Lake Ontario, and is rapidly in** 
creasing in importance. All the towns are populous, and the 
commerce of the whole province has considerably increased 
within the last ten years, and is still increasing. 

Direct taxation is very trifling ; and any man with a moderate 
sum of money has it in his power to acquire a handsome com- 
petency. 

The manners, customs, and amusements of the people, resem- 
ble those of the British nation ; and though society is yet in it$ 
34s. — VOL. II. 2 R 
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infancy, it is not wanting in those requisites which make k 
agreeable to strangers* 

England derives considerable benefit^and assistance from the 
productions and commerce of Upper Canada ; yet government 
does not appear to be sensible of the high importance of this 
rising state. Greater encouragement must yet be held oat to 
those who are disposed to emigrate. 

That there unaccountably exists a want of due attention on 
the part of government to this national concern, may be infer- 
red from the perusal of an interesting letter written by Mr* 
Goorj.at to the gentlemen of Canada, in October 1817; — 
the following is an extract from it :— 

" Gkntlembn— I am a British farmer, and have visited this 
province to ascertain what advantages it possesses in an agricul- 
tural point of view. After three months' residence, I am con- 
vinced that these are great— far superior, indeed, to what the 
Mother Country has ever held out, either as they concern spe- 
culative purchase, or the profits of present occupation. Under 
such impressions, it is my purpose, as soon as circumstances will 
permit, to become a settler ; and, in the mean time, would wil- 
lingly do what lay in my power to benefit the country of my 
choice. When I speak in this sanguine manner of the capabili- 
ties of Canada, I take it for granted that certain political re- 
straints to improvement will be speedily removed. Growing ne- 
cessity, and the opinion of every sensible man with whom 1 have 
conversed upon the subject, gives assurance of this. My present 
address, therefore, waves all regard to political arrangements ; 
it has in view, simply, to open a correspondence between you 
and your fellow- subjects at home, where the utmost ignorance 
prevails with respect to the^natural resources of this fine coun- 
try. Travellers have published passing remarks; they have told 
wonderful stories, and amused the idle of England with descrip- 
tions of the beautiful and grand scenery which Nature has here 
displayed : but no authentic account has yet been afforded to 
men of capital, — to men of enterprise and skill, of those impor- 
tant facts which are essential to be known, before such men will 
launch into foreign s peculation, or venture with their families in 
quest of better fortune across the Atlantic. In this state of ig- 
norance, you have hitherto had for settlers chiefly poor men, 
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driven from t!ha?r4l0#ie bf despair ; tlWse men, iH»taformed, and 
lost in the novelties which surround them, make at first but a 
feeble commencement, and ultimately form a society crude, un- 

* 

ambitious, and weak. In your newspapers I fraVe frequently 
observed hints towards bettering the condition of the'se poor set- 
tlers, and for insuring their residence in the provinces. Suefr 
hints evidently spring from benevolent feelings ; they are alt welt 
meant, and mny tend to alleviate individual distress, but enri 
produce* no important good to the country. Canada! is worthy of 
something better than a mere guidance to it of the bHnd afid 1 thtf 
lame ;• it has attractions to stimulate desire, and place its 1 Coloni- 
zation above the aids of necessity:— -Hands, no doubt, ai*e neces-^ 
sary ; but, next to good laws, the grand requisite for ther jnv- 
provemerit of amy country is capital. Could a* flbw of capital be 
once directed to this quarter, handswouldnot.be wanting, ilor 1 
would these hands be so chilled' with poverty as to need' the paV 
tronage of ehafritaMe institutions. At this moment British c&pU 
tal is over#owirig ; trade is yielding it up ; the funds cannot pro- 
fitably absorb it; land mortgages* are** gorged ; arijl it is streaming 
to waste in the sfa per cents of America; Why should not this 
stream be diverted into the woods of Canada, where it' would 
find a still higher rate of interest, with the most substantial se- 
curity. 

c< Gentlemen — The moment is most auspicious to your inte- 
rest, and you sliould take advantage of it. You should make 
known' the state of this country ; you should advertise the ex-' 
cellentie of the raw' material which nature has lavishly spread 
before you ; you should inspire' confidence, and tempt able ad- 
venturers from home. At this time triere are thousands of Bri- 
tiah farmers, sickened with disappointed hopes, who would rea- 
dily cdmte to Canada, did they but* knoW the truth ; many of 
these cottfd- still command 1 a few 1 thousand pounds to begin with 
here j while others, less able in means', have yet preserved their 
character for skiH 1 and probity; to' entitle them to the confidence' 
of capitalist^ at home, foi* whom they could' act* as agents iri'tfd- 
verrtute. Under the whig df strch 1 mWthe> redundant papulation 
6f Britain' wotfld emigrate with- cheerfUmesrf, antfbe piarited'here 
with hearth dttbroken. We hear of 4 ; or 5 Ofa* settler* arrWirrg 
from liGme^tfHis season, and it is talked of as a great accession 
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to the population of the provisoes. It is a, mete drop from the 
backet. 

" The extent of calamity already occasioned by the system of the 
poor laws cannot be even imagined by strangers. They may form 
some idea, however, when I tell them, that last winter I saw in 
one parish (Blackwall, within five miles of London) several hun- 
dreds of aole-bodied men harnessed and yoked, fourteen toge- 
ther, in carts, hanling gravel for the repair of the highways ; 
each fourteen men performing just about as mueh work as an 
old horse led by a boy could accomplish. We have heard since, 
that £ 1,500,000 has been voted to keep the poor at work ; 
and perhaps the most melancholy consideration of the whole is, 
that there are people who trust to such means as a cure for the 
evil While all tins is true ; when the money and labor of -Eng- 
land are thus wasted $ when thousands of our fellow-subjects are 
emigrating into the States of America ; when we even hear of 
their being led off to toil with the boors of Poland, in the culti- 
vation of a country where the nature of the government must 
counteract the utmost efforts towards improvement — is it not 
provoking that all this should go on merely from a reigning ig- 
norance of the. superior advantages which Canada has in store, 
and a thoughtlessness as to the grand policy which might be 
adopted for the general aggrandizement of the British nation ? 
Some have thought the. exclusion of American citizens a great 
bar to the speedy settlement of Canada ; but a liberal system of 
colonization from Europe would render this' of small importance. 
Before coming to a decided opinion on this important subject, I 
took much pains to inform myself of facts: A minute inquiry 
on the spot where government has endeavoured to force a settle* 
ment satisfied me as to the. causes of the too notorious failure 
there. It convinced me that the fault by no means rested with 
the incapacity of the settlers, but resulted from the system pur- 
sued. I have since spent a month perambulating the Genesee 
country, for the express purpose of forming a comparison between 
British and American management. That country lies parallel 
to this; it possesses no superior advantages; its settlement oe- 
gan ten years later; yet I am ashamed to say, it is already ten 
years before Canada iu improvement. This has been ascribed to 
the superior loyalty of the American people, but most eijone- 
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ousty. The art of clearing land is as well understood here as if! 
the States :— men direct from Britain are as energetic, and, after 
a little practice, sufficiently expert with the axe, while they are 
more regular in their habits, and more persevering in their 
plans, than the Americans. No improvement has taken place in' . 
the Genesee country, which could not be far exceeded here, 
under a proper system. It was indeed British eapital and enter- 
prize which gave the first grand impetus to the improvement of 
that country : much of its improvement is still proceeding under 
British agency; and one of its most flourishing townships is 
wholly occupied by men who' came with slender means from the 
Highlands of Scotland. In the Genesee country the government 
pocketed much, but forced nothing ; and charity there has been 
left without an object. 

" Gentlemen— The inquiries and observations which I have 
recently made on the subject of settlement, assure me, that' nei- 
ther in these provinces nor in the United States has a proper 
system been pursued- The mere filling the world with. men 
should not be the sole object of political wisdom. This should 
regard the filling of it with beings of superior intellect and 
feeling j without which the desert had better remain occu- 
pied by the beaver and the- bear. That society of a superior 
kind may be nursed up in Canada, by an enlarged and liberal' 
connexion with the mother country, I am very confident; and 
its being realized is the fond hope which induces me to come 
forward with my present proposals, and whichy if these propo- 
sals meet with support, will continue the spur of my exertions 
to complete the work which I have now in view. Many of you* 
Gentlemen, have been bred up at home, and well know how- 
superior, in many respects, are the arrangements and habits of 
society there, to what. they are on this side the Atlantic* Such 
never can be hoped for here, under the present system of coloni- 
zation ; which brings out only a part, and that the weakest part? 
of society,— which places poor and destitute individuals in re- 
mote situations, with no object before them but grovelling sel- 
fishness — no aid— no example— -no fear either of God or man* 
Is it not possible to ereate such a tide of commerce as would not 
only bring with it part of society, but society complete, with. all 
the strength and order and refinement which it has now attained 
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in Britain, beyond all precedent? Surely government would 
% afford every facility to a commerce which would not only enrich, 
but eternally bind together Britain and its provinces, by the 
most powerful sympathies of manners, and taste, and affec- 
tion. 

" Government can never too much encourage the growth of 
this colony by a liberal system of emigration. When we come 
from home we are not expatriated ; our feelings as British sub- 
jects grow more, warm with distance, and our greater experience 
teaches us the more to venerate the principles of our native land 
—the country wherein the sciences have made the greatest pro- 
gress, and where alone are cultivated' to perfection the arts of 
social life* At home we have experienced evils, we know that 
influences are there, which war against the principles of the 
constitution, and counteract its most benevolent designs* Here, 
we are free of such influences ; we are perfectly contented 1 ; and 
a fine field lies open to us for cultivating the best fruits of civil 
and religious liberty. An enlarged' and liberal connexion be* 
tween Canada and Britain appears tb me to promise the happi- 
est results to the cause of civilization, It promises a new aera 
in the history oft our species ; ft promises* the growth of manners 
with manly spirit, modesty with acquirements, and' a> love of 
tiuth superior to the boasting of) despicable vanity; The late 
, war furnished the strongest proof of the rising spirit of* this co- 
kmyy even under every disadvantage; and pity woulikit be, were 
so noble a spirit ever again exposed to risk. The late war 
showed at once the affection which Britain bears to Canada, 
and. the desire which' Canada has to continue under the wing of 
Britain. When a> connexion is established 1 between' the two 
countries worthy* of suoh manifestations,, all risk will' cease. 
Britain will no longer hare to expend her millions here; This 
country will not only be^equaltb its- own defence, but/ the last 
Hope of invasion will- wither before it* strength. While Canada 
remains poor and neglected, she can only be a burden to Bri- 
tain;, when improved atnd wealthy, she will amply repay every 

dfcbt^ ami become the powerful' friend of die parent state." * 

* * * * * * # * 

There is little opening at Quebec or Montreal for emigrants, 
but -much* room for both 1 mechanics and' farmers in Upper Ca- 
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ttada. One greatt obstacle to many in settling in or near Quebec 
o; Montreal, is the want of knowledge of the French. language; 
no person can carry on business without such knowledge, which 
is not the case in Upper Canada, where all the settler* are ei- 
ther British or Americans, The price of mechanic**' labor is 
from 75. 6d. to 10*. sterling per day; stone-masons, painters, 
and carpenters, get 7s. 6d. per day. 

Some land in good situations, though somewhat remote from 
the present settlements, has been obtained for nothing but the 
fees, provided the person applying settles thereon. 

Good land, in better situations, sells for from two to five dol- 
lars uncleared, and from five to twenty cleared and improved* 
Laborers' wages are from twelve to sixteen dollars per month, 
and their board. There are no compact towns of any great size 
in Upper Canada ; it being yet a very young country, the inha- 
bitants find it most to their interest to pursue farming : York 
and Kingston, on Lake Ontario, are the principal. The town- 
ships are laid out in several miles square, as in the United 
States. 

The terms on which a settlement may be obtained in the 
wilds are as follow : — 

Fiist,— Every person that wants a lot v of 200 acres (for no 
one person can get more from the King) must take the oath of 
allegiance to his Majesty before some of his Majesty's justices 
of the peace ; a certificate of which he must procure. 

Secondly. — He must go to the King's agent respecting land, 
show him the certificate, and inform him of his wish to obtain 
a lot for settlement ; the agent will point put those lots not en- 
gaged, and the person applying may then take his choice. 

Thirdly. — He must pay the agent thirty-seven dollars and a 
half, for which a receipt is given. 

Fourthly.— He must, within the term of two years, clear, fit 
for cultivation, and fence, ten. acres of the lot obtained } and 
build a house, at least sixteen feet by twenty feet, of logs, or 
frame, with a shingle roof. He must also cut down all the tim- 
ber in front, and the whole width of the lot, thirty-three feet of 
which must be cleared smooth, and left for half of the public 
road. The cutting the timber for the road is omitted as a set- 
tling duty on lots off the main road. 
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Fifthly.-— He must, with or without a family, be an actual set* 
tier on the said lot, within and at the end of two years. * 

When all these things are done (no matter how sooi>), the 
agent will give a certificate of the same, which must be taken 
to the land office in York ; upon which the settler will get a 
deed of gift from the King. The thirty- seven dollars and a half, 
called the fees, cover the expences of surveying and giving it 
out. 



ADVICE TO EMIGRANTS 

TO THE UNITED STATES.* 

The inutility of the law prohibiting the emigration of manu- 
facturers, or machinists to the United States is so obvious to all 
acquainted with the interior of that country, that they are at a 
loss to conceive why it continues to exist. It is still more sur- 
prising that it should yet be enforced in a country where excess 
of population is a subject of complaint, — where means have 
been devised to cheek the rapidity of its progress,— and where 
the classes denied the privilege of expatriation are complained of 
as being an incumbrance, and are daily adding more and more 
to the distress of the nation, in the picture of which they stand 
the most prominent figure. Whoever is intimately acquainted 



* Before an Emigrant can pass the Custom" House at Liverpool, 
or elsewhere, in Great Britain, it is necessary for him to be fur- 
nished with a Certificate, to the following purport : — 

We, ttie undersigned Churchwarden* and Overseers of the paruh of 
in the county of do hereby certify and declare unto the 

officers of hs Majesty's customs, and all others whom ic may concern, that 
we have knowu A. 8. «>f the parish of aforesaid, for several years 

last past; and that the trade or business of the said A, B during all the 
time we have known him, hath been that of a And we do further 

particularly certify and declare that the said A. B. is not, nor hath ever 
been, a manufactur r or artificer in wool, iron, steel, brass, or any other 
metal, nor is he, or hath he ever been, a watch-maker, or clock«maker. 
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with the interior of the United States, knows that cotton and 
woollen manufactories are spread throughout the Union, and 
that they have found their way even to the west of the AUegha- 
nies. At Nashville (in Tennessee), Lexington (in Kentucky), 
at Cincinnati, Beaver, and at Pittsburg, and many other places, 
thlre are large cotton and woollen establishments. 

In the eastern and middle states there are many hundreds of 
factories, abundantly supplied with managers and machine-ma- 
kers from Britain, of which there is such a redundancy, that a 
very considerable number have resorted to agriculture. Whether 
manufactories will succeed in America, or to what degree, time 
alone can determine ; but that their progress can be in the least 
impeded by restrictive laws, prohibiting the emigration of ma- 
nufacturers or machinists from this country, is now absolutely 
impossible. 

Most articles of furniture being cheaper in the United States 
than in Britain, nothing of that kind ought to be taken, as they 
would, in all probability, suffer damage. Feather beds and bed- 
ding, on the contrary, should be preserved; and for packing 
clothes, &c. trunks are preferable to heavy and clumsy boxes. 
On arriving at the port from whence the emigrant expects to sail, 
his first care should be to ascertain if his certificate is sufficient, 
which he may he acquainted with at the custom-house; and he 



or any other manufacturer or artificer whatsoever. And we do further 
certify that the said A, B. is about years of age, stands feet, 

and inches, or thereabouts, iu height, hath hair, eyes, 

complexion, is* of a appearance. 

As witness oar hands, this day of 

£ Churchwardens, 






* i Overseers. 

I, C. D. Esq. one of his Majesty's justices of the peace for the county 
of do hereby certify and declare, that the* several persons, whose 

name* are subscribed at the foot of the above-written certificate, are re- 
regpectiveiy the churchwardens and overseers of the oarish of 
aforesaid ; and that the statement contained in the same certificate is true, 
according to the best of my knowledge, information, a*nd belief. 
As witness my hand, this. day of 

35. — vol. II. 2 s 
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must fee careful not to pay for his passageMtnftil lie be well assu- 
tad that, be shall be permitted to proceed. 

The port in the United- States to which it will be the interest 
^f the emigrant to sail, will depend on bis views or his pros- 
greets. A wide fidd is open to him, and be ought to make him- 
self acquainted with, its geography before he decide on this 
•point* 

For a very great portion of emigrants the countries west of 
the Alleghanies, say Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, or 
the tiftnois, offer by much the best prospects ; ' and to get to 
those countries, Philadelphia or Baltimore are the best ports. 
if the intention be to proceed to the lower part of the Ohio, 
^Baltimore is preferable to Philadelphia ; and the best way will 
be to go from thence to Wheeling, on the Ohio, ninety-five 
miles below Pittsburg, and the road is much less difficult. The 
port to which the emigrant will sail being determined, the next 
consideration is sea store ; and he will do well to recollect that 
most probably both himself and his family will be sea- sick for 
some days, and that, during its continuance, if he is a steerage 
passenger, both he and his wife will have an utter aversion to 
the trouble of cooking : he must therefore provide some cold 
meat to last during that time ; either fowls or veal would be the 
best. For the general sea store it would be difficult to prescribe 
rules. The quantity will of course depend on the number to be 
provided for, and the quality, on their taste, and in some mea- 
sure on the season of the year* If there are, small children, 
some oatmeal and some molasses will be found very useful and 
wholesome, as it will furnish a food much more conducive to 
their health than salt provisions. For the general sea store, tea, 
coffee, sugar, biscuits, butter, cheese, a few hams, salt, soap, 
candles, &c will be necessary. Sufficient should be laid in to 
last at least eight weeks, in particular for Baltimore, as some- 
times vessels are a week or ten days in going up the Chesapeak, 
after passing the Capes. A due regard to cleanliness during the 
voyage is recommended'; to admit as much air between decks as 
the weather will permit ; and to take a few bottles of vineg-ar to 
sprinkle on the flbor occasionally; and if it can be practised, 
fumigation, by putting a red hot piece of iron in a kettle of 
pitch, will be found salutary. On arriving at the desired port, 



if the emigrant has any letters of introduction, he should derive? 
them immediately : his friends , may probably assist hito in find- 
ing a proper place where his family may rest a few days- aftet 
the fatigues of the voyage. His next care will be to land bis 
trunks, bedding, &c. and get them deposited in a place of safety* 
If he have not a letter of introduction to any one in the city 
where he first lands, he ought to be oq hia guard* In everyone 
of the maritime cities in Afherica, a grbat number of small stores 
are established for the sale of spirituous liquors, &c. • Many of 
these are kept by natives of Great Britairi ; and some of those 
who keep them are so devoid of principle as to induce emigrants 
to remain in the cities, under various pretences, but chiefly 
holding out a prospect of employment, when their real purjiqfeft 
is to tempt them to spend their money with them* 

So many emigrants arrive at all the principal ports iujhe United 
States, that there is very little chance of employment ; and al- 
most the whole of the distress that lias been' reported to eniftt -in" 
America has arisen from the number of emigrants who have; 
foolishly lingered in the cities until they have spent all their 
money. 

It shall be supposed that the design of the emigrant is to prd* 
eeed to the countries east of the Alieghanies, in whieh case he 
ought not to stay more than two or three days in the. city. 
When he first lands, he will find that great numbers of waggon* 
start from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, or from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burg or Wheeling, every day. The dharge is by the hundred 
weight, both for passengers and their luggage ; and the rate i* 
variable from five to seven dollars per hundred: but the men 
may go cheaper, if they choose to walk over the mountains, 
Which is recommended. The waggons travel with great eepno** 
my : many of them carry a small camp-kettle with them, • in? 
which they cook their provisions; and some have even abed'h* 
their waggotis, in whieh they sleep at night. A traveller wTio 
chooses to adopt a similar puade uady travei very cheap ; or, ad 
there a*e .plenty of inns on the roads; he can, be accommodated 
every night with beds, at a very reasonable rate* ^hen the 
emigrant arrives at Pittsburg or Wheeling, he will find that 
numbers, of Europeans and .Ajpericai^ are arriving .there -e^ery 
day; and the same causes that operated against them in. the 
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maritime cities, as respects employment, will in some degree*, 
have an effect here ; but as he will have occasion for information, 
it would be advisable for him to stop a few days, to make inqui- 
ries. If he find it necessary to descend the Ohio, the best mode 
of proceeding will be to inquire for one or more families, who 
have intentions of going to* the same neighbourhood as himself, 
who may join him in the purchase of an ark, one of the kind of 
vessels in which families descend. These arks are built for sale, 
for the accommodation of families descending the river, and for 
the conveyance of produce. They are flat- bottomed, and square 
at the ends, and are all made of the same dimensions, being 
fifty feet in length, and fourteen in breadth ; which last is limit- 
ed, because it often happens that they must pass over the falls at 
Louisville, when the river is at a low state/ at which time they 
pass betwixt two rocks in the Indian 6chute, only fifteen feet 
asunder.* These arks are covered, and are managed by a steer- 
ing oar, which can be lifted ou.t of the water; The usual price 
is seventy-five dollars for each, 'which will accommodate three 
or four families, as they carry from twenty-five to thirty tons ; 
and it frequently happens that the ark can be sold for nearly 
what it cost, six or eight hundred miles lower down the river. 

After the arrival of the emigrant on the Ohio, the next step 
he takes is a very important one :— much depends on his move- 
merit, and it is at that point when he has the greatest need of 
counsel and advice. From Europe until be arrives on the Ohio, 
general rules may apply ; but now his future destination depends 
on his choice, and no general rule can be given to direct that 
ehoice, because emigrants are of so many different descriptions. 
In order that these remarks may have a general application, the 
emigsants shall be considered as consisting of several classes ; 
the .remarks shall be applied to each class separately, and termi- 
nate with some general observations. 

The first class of emigrants shall be supposed to consist of 
laborers, who have no other trade or profeseion, and from whose 
Services more is expected to result from bodily strength, than 



* There are regular pilots resident at Louisville, who conduct the boau 
over the falh» and deliver them safe at Shipping-Port : — they charge two 
dollars for pilotage, 
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from ingenuity or education. If a man of this class will work, 
he has nothing to fear in the interior of America: — he possesses 
all the requisites for a farmer, excepting skill ; and that he may 
soon obtain. A great number of farmers have more land inclo- 
sed in fence than they can well manage : ask one of these the 
reason, he replies, " I want help." An assistant enables him to 
cultivate a portion of his land that would otherwise become 
overrun with weeds. The emigrant cannot expect full wages in 
the commencement; but if he be attentive, he may in one year 
become so expert as to be entitled to what is usually paid to 
husbandmen, — from twelve to fifteen dollars per month, "and 
board. 

But when employment is obtained, the most difficult thing 
•remains yet to be done. The man he rives with, and for whom 
he works, most probably makes bis own cider, a portion of 
which is distilled into brandy : both these articles are kept, irY 
considerable quantities, in the farmer's house. The emigrant is 
liberally supplied with them, and can obtain them at a cheap 
rate elsewhere ; but he must avoid indulging too much, particu- 
larly in the spirits. He is aot accustomed to a profusion of this 
artiele, and may, by frequent use, acquire a habit, that will 
ruin all his future prospects in life : he cannot therefore be too 
much upon his guard in the use of them. If his conduct is pro- 
per, he will be allowed to associate with the sons of the neigh- 
bouring farmers, many of whom know that their ancestors be- 
came proprietors of land from a beginning not more promising 
than his ; even his employer was probably the helper to some 
one formerly. Before this man can become a complete Ameri- 
can farmer, he must learn a .number of things not connected 
with agriculture in some other countries. He must learn to han- 
dle the axe dexterously, as he will often be employed to cut 
down trees. He must also learn, not only to distinguish the dif- 
ferent species of trees, but also to know hy their appearance 
whether they will suit the purpose for which they are wanted. 

The second class of emigrants to be considered are those who 
have trades or professions, and yet are too poor to enter into 
business for themselves. The primary object of a person of this 
description is, of course, employment j the commodity he has 
to dispose of is labor, for which he wants a market. So much 
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of this is daily brought into the searports by the arrival of emi- 
grants* that they are always overstocked; he must look for 
a better chance : — this chance the country will afford him. If 
his trade or profession be <such as is followed in a city, he may 
remain two days before he goes to the country ; if unsuccessful 
in his inquiries for work, he ought not to remain longer. Du- 
ring his stay, he ought to inquire amongst those in his own pro- 
fession, where he may hope to obtain employment ; it is very 
likely they may furnish references which will be very useful to 
him. In travelling, this man ought not to be sparing in his in- 
quiries ; he is not in the least danger of receiving a rude or an 
uncivil answer, even if he should address himself to a squire (so 
justices are called). It is expected in America, that every man 
shall attend to his own concerns ; and if a man who is out of 
work asks for employment, it is considered as a very natural 
thing. * 

He ought to make his situation and profession known at the 
tavern where he stops, and .rather to court than to shun conver- 
sation with any that he may find assembled there. He will sel- 
dom or never meet with a repulse, as it gives them an opportu- 
nity of making inquiries respecting the " old country," (the term 
usually applied to the British Islands). 

Should he fail in procuring employment at bis own business, 
.he has all the advantages of the first man in agriculture. The 
countries west of the Alleghany Mountains afford the greatest 
advantages, of any part of the United States, to emigrants of 
this or the preceding description ; and when they arrive at the 
head of the Ohio, the facility of descending that river opens to 
them a vast field, in which labor must, for ages to come, find a 
good market, as the vast tract of fine land, yet unsettled will in- 
duce such an avidity fpt farming, that laborers, or men who 
have trades or professions*: will adopt; that line of life whenever 
tbey can raise the means of purchasing land. For this reason a 
very long time must elapse before there can. be such a redun- 
dancy of labor as to reduce, its value* 

The man possessed oi some property, say from £200 to 

,£100Q, h** mere need of cautionary advice than either of the 

Cornier. But no knowledge can be conveyed to him, that wiH 

^ so yatuabje as what results from bis own experience and ob* 
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servBttou He is advUed to deposit his' money in a bank, or 
vest it i» government stock immediately on landing. His next 
object is to determine in what line of life he shall employ him* 
self and his capital. In this life should avoid being too has- 
ty. If it is known that he has mojtey, he will probably be 
tempted to enter into speculations, both by his own country* 
men and others. Designing men are much more likely to hold 
out such temptations than men with honest and honorable in- 
tentions; and until he has acquired a competent knowledge of 
men and thing*, it is dangerous for him to embark in business. 
It should have been premised, that he ought, if possible, to take 
rtith him letters of introduction to some persons in the United 
States, experienced in matters of business, whom he might occa- 
sionally consult* If he decide on mercantile business, or keeping 
a store, he ought by all n»eans to procure a situation in a mer- 
chant's counting-house, or iu a store, for one year at least ; even 
if with only trifling wages, he will still be a gainer. If he adopt 
agriculture, he ought to obtain, if possible, an assistant, who 
knows the management of crops, and the mode of working the 
ground : such a person will be necessary at least for two years* 
If he should not succeed in procuring such a man, he must keep 
on good terms with his neighbours, who will cheerfully tell him 
what is necessary to be done. In purchasing his land he ought 
not to depend entirely ou his own judgment, unless he has made 
an extensive tour through the country, and attentively considered 
the subject of land. 

In a great many trades or professions the emigrant who has a 
capital, and a trade or profession, may meet with less difficulty 
than any of the preceding, if he act with caution. Much in 
this case depends on making a judicious choice in determining 
where to establish his business. In most trades, the country 
beyond the Alleghany Mountains, say Ohio, Kentucky, or Ten* 
nessee, hold out greater advantages than the rest of the Union, 
the profits in business being greater, and the expence of living 
much less: the climate also is more suitable to European 
constitutions, as the extreme betwixt the heat of summer and 
cold of wiater is much less than in the Atlantic states. In some 
trades he may be expected to keep journeymen, perhaps Ameri- 
cans ; from whom he is advised not to exact that servility of do* ' 
portment expected from subordinates in other countries. He 
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may be faithfully served without it. He loses nothing by thhr, 
as those who are his employers or customers will make no such 
exaction* from him. 

• There are several objects in America that present themselves 
to the capitalist, in which be may vest his property with peifect 
security; and if he act judiciously, he will have no reason to 
complain of his profits* The most prominent object that offers 
itself is land. Of this, immense tracts may always be had, and 
in particular from the government of the United States. The 
price is two dollars per acre ; one fourth of the money to be 
paid down, the rest by instalments in five years* The degTee of 
advantage to be derived from land purchases, depends in a 
great measure on the judgment and foresight of the speculator, 
to whom the countries west of the Alleghanies offers the best 
field. A very great majority of the emigrants to that part have 
only farming in view, and the establishment of towns does not 
keep pace with the increase of interspersed population. There 
are a great many places, which, from the nature of things, must 
become the scites of towns? a person of judgment and observa- 
tion would easily point them out. The formation of a number 
of proximate settlements has an invariable tendency to raise the 
price of land in their vicinity : for this reason, a rich man, who 
purchases a large tract of land on speculation, consults his best 
interests by a liberal policy towards those who first settle on his 
property. Let it be supposed that he purchases four miles 
square ; this is sixteen square miles or sections, or 10,240 acres, 
which for cash cost 16,896 dollars, or «£3801. 12*. English mo- 
ney* On this property he ought to possess a scite convenient for 
a village, and he should also have a water- fall. If he lays the 
whole out in quarter sections, he will have 64, of 160 acres 
each.^ Let him lay out the 'village, and sell, in the first instance, 
only the intermediate subdivisions, at moderate terms and libe- 
ral credit : -the reserved subdivisions, together with the village 
lots, will in a short time rise to a very great value* The next 
object of importance is coal ; and though the investment of ca- 
pital in that way may not so speedily produce profit as in land, 
yet it holds out great advantages. It has already been stated 
that coal is abundant in the western country, and that a consi- 
derable portion of that region is prairie ; it has also been ob- 
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served, that the existence of a bed of coal scarcely enhances the 
price of the land under which it lies. la most parts of the At- 
lantic states, 50 years ago, one acre of cleared land was worth 
five of woodland. Since that time innumerable towns and villa* 
ges have been established, and the old cities and villages have 
increased. Every city or town may be considered as the centre 
of a circle, within the area of which one acre of woodland is 
now of much more value than the same extent of the finest 
t meadow. These areas are continually increasing, and conse* 
' quently the agfegate value of timber. At a period not very re- 
1 mole the larger cities must resort to the use of coal ; and no- 
thing is more certain than that a time will come when that arti« 
c!e wijl be as valuable to America as it is now to England. 
The emigrant who goes to America with the intention of ap- 
\ plying himself to fanning, ' should take with him some seed 
• ; wheat of the best kinds ; and if he can procure it, perhaps the 
: ; Syrian wheat (Triticum campositum) might be worth a trial. 
- It has a much better chance of answering in America than in 
■' England, and particularly south of 40 degrees of latitude. Also 
a small quantity of lucerne, saintfoin, and vetches; either the 
'seeds or the roots of the two former, but the roots would be 
a preferable. It might also be advisable to take a small bag of 
i hay seeds from some of the best meadows. Farming implements' 
felcan be .had in any part of the United States, well adapted to 
eihe different purposes for which they are wanted. In determin- 
r>log a situation, he has the choice of any climate from latitude 
29 to 44 degrees, comprehending the regions suitable for the 
tfulture of sugar, cotton, and grain If his views are governed 
cr^y die determination to adopt any particular culture, he will of 
ncjturae settle in the region suitable : if sugar he will go south of 
ibAlp; if cotton, south of 36°: for corn the most agreeable is 
lajom 36° to 41°, as further north the severity and length of the 
e^nters reader the climate less desirable. A farmer, on settling 
cA America, ought not rashly to set up his opinions or former 
al jactices against those of the old settlers. Many things which 
ttefey appear to him at frvst to be wrong or unnecessary, mill he 
wmnd, on farther experience, both right and expedient ; but if 
0* cultivates Che good-will of has neighbours, and follows their 
hrice, lie wuitt not go Wrdng. He will aeon find the succession 
35.— VOL. II. 2 T 
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of crops and the mode of culture vary much from what he has 
experienced in England, and that a differently modified climate, 
and a sun more nearly vertical, greatly change the order of the 
things to which he has been accustomed. He will find his rye 
harvest to commence in June, and that of his wheat soon after : 
the oats follow next ; and afterwards, if he have a meadow, his 
grass will be ready for the scythe ; then come his potatoes, and 
lastly his Indian corn. If the emigrant purchases and settles 
upon what is called wild land, one of his first cares ought to be 
to plant a peach and apple orchard; and he ought to plant the 
two sorts alternate, say one peach betwixt two apple trees, and 
not plant the apple trees less than thirty feet asunder. The 
peach tree soon comes to maturity, and is short lived : they will 
become of little value by the time the apple trees are in want of 
room. 

In the woody region, the axe is for some time the chief im- 
plement in the hands of the settler, and he feels a considerable 
degree of repugnance at the destruction of so much fine timber ; 
but this soon 'subsides. If he has the courage to proceed as far 
west as the Illinois, the North-West Territories, or to the west 
of the Mississippi, the prairies afford him the means of settling 
without much trouble. 

, In the early part of the settlement of the rich countries be- 
yond the Alleghanies, agues were very prevalent; and it will 
perhaps be found, that all countries in a state of nature are lia- 
ble to this disease in the proportion of their fertility, which has 
a tendency to produce it, from the vast quantity of vegetable 
matter which goes to decay in autumn. As this applies gene- 
rally in those regions, the new settler has no means of avoiding 
the consequence, but by precautions and preventives ; but as it 
has also a local influence, he may, by a judicious choice -of a 
a situation, render himself and family less liable to its attacks. 
As the first settlers have the choice of the whole country,' it is 
very natural that they should adopt the alluvial of the rivers, 
both on account of the superior fertility of the soil, and the 
facilities it gives to the transportation of produce; and many, 
in so doing, sacrifice their health to their apparent interest. 
, It must be admitted, that some of the valleys in which the rivers 
flow are as healthy as the uplands ; but this depends on whether 
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the river overflows its banks or not, or on the existence or non* • 
existence of stagnant water in the neighbourhood. As to pre- 
cautions, the emigrant is apprised that in these countries the 
dews are very copious, and begin to fall even before sun-set. 
Let him avoid, as much as possible, exposure either to this or 
rain ; or if unavoidably exposed, he must take off his wet clothes 
as soon as possible ; and if he has flannel shirts, in order to 
change after copious perspiration, he will find benefit in them. 
An important consideration in this respect is the quality of the 
water used in his family ; of course the purer this is, the better. 
The settler cannot be expected to be capable of analyzing it: but 
he may discover the presence of sulphur, iron, an acid, or an 
alkali, by tests always in his power to procure. Sulphur may 
be detected by laying a piece of bright silver in the water, which 
turns black if that substance is held in solution. A little of the 
inner bark of any of the oaks, infused in a glassful, turns the 
water black, if iron is present. Paper stained blue by the petals 
of almost any flower of that color being rubbed upon it, turns 
green by being dipped in water impregnated with alkali, or red, 
if an acid. 

' The settler who is accustomed to malt liquor may, with very 
little trouble, brew his own ale. Barley is cultivated west of the 
Alleghanies ; and hops grow wild in abundance. The use of this 
beverage is supposed to be a preventive to the ague. Almost 
every family has a supposed (cure for this complaint ; and every 
one who visits or sees those affected has a favorite remedy, all 
differing from each other ; but the physicians, in the Western 
Country, treat it with bark and laudanum ; of these the emi- 
grant ought to lay in a sufficiency to administer to his family in 
case of need. 

It has already been observed, that the emigrants to this coun j- 
try are almost of every natron of Europe, but is a remarkable 
and striking fact, that the Germans, Dutch , and Swiss, succeed 
much better than those from any other country. This, is not so 
much owing to greater industry or economy, as to the more ju- 
dicious mode they adopt in settling. In general, before these 
people emigrate, they form associations, lay down their plans, 
aud send an agent over in whom they can confide. He purcha- # 
se8 for them a suitable extent of land, and prepares the way : 
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when their arragcments are made, they move over in one body. 
This system has always been followed by these people, and the 
consequences are visible in almost every part of the United 
States; but more particularly in the states of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in all parts of which they are in pos- 
session of the best lands. The appearance of comfort, ease, and 
independence, exhibited by one of these little colonies, is so vi- 
sible, that the traveller who does sot perceive it at first sight 
must be very deficient in discernment. Some of the colonies of 
this kind, besides the tie of common interest, have another 
bond of union, which is a similarity of sentiment and belief in 
their religious opinions ; this, in some instances, has operated 
as a cause for regulating their system of colonization ; but per* 
baps that which has most generally influenced them is the cir- 
cumstance of their language not being the general language of 
the United States, — an inconvenience much less felt by a colony 
than by an isolated family. But let the cause be what it may, 
the effect is very manifest, and may be easily accounted for. 
In the early settlement of any particular district of new country, 
its progress in improvement is slow, until a grist and a saw-mill 
are erected ; after which the change is very rapid. Every planter 
in the vicinity, by the aid of the saw mill, is able to erect a 
handsome frame-house. The grist mill enables him to convert 
his wheat into flour fit for a market, and he boldly engages and 
employs hands to assist him in converting forest into fields, 
yielding luxuriant crops. These two kinds of mills are the most 
necessary objects in a new colony ; but there are many other?, 
such as roads, bridges, &c. all of which are much sooner effected 
by a colony having an union of interest, and of course an union 
of action. 

The following is a report of a committee appointed by a so- 
ciety established at New York, for the purpose of giving useful 
information to emigrants. 

That hospitality which, as Mr. Jefferson says, the savages of 
the wilderness extended to the first settlers arriving in this land, 
cannot be denied by a free, civilized, and christian people, to 
brethren emigrating from the countries of their common fathers ; 
and the exercise of it is peculiarly agreeable to us, who have 
(some of us) been induced, by a similarity of fate and fortunes 
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with your own, to quit the lands of bur nativity, and seek free- 
dom and happiness in America. That hospitality which the 
wild Arab never violates, and which the American Indian so 
often exercises to strangers,— -that sacred virtue is dear to our 
hearts, which we open to address you, in the frankness of friend- 
ship and sincerity of truth. We bid you welcome to a land of 
freedom ; we applaud your resolution ; we commend your judg- 
ment in asserting the right of expatriation — a right acknow- 
ledged and practised by people of all nations, from the earliest 
ages to the present time— a right indispensable to liberty and 
happiness, and which ought never to be surrendered. The free 
states once established in Asia recognized it ; Greece adopted it. 
Emigration from thence was unconcontrouled ; and naturaliza- 
tion, which puts the emigrant, civilly, on a level with the native, 
was there a thing of course* The Romans avowed and vindica- 
ted the right in all its latitude ; and this memorable declaration 
composed part of their code : " Every man has a right to choose 
the state to which he will belong." ' It is a law of nature, that 
we may go whither we list to promote our happiness. It is thus, 
' indeed, that the arts, sciences, laws, and civilization itself, have 
journeyed with colonies, from one region to another, from Asia 
and Egypt to Europe, and from Europe to America. In making 
this country your home, your choice does you honor; and we 
doubt not but your conduct will be equally correct, judicious, 
and honorable. That the laws and institutions of America may 
be from this moment the objects of your constant respect, we 
will quote what an European philosopher has said of America, 
as compared, politically, with Europe. "Whilst almost all the" 
nations of Europe," says the Abb6 de Mably, "are ignorant of 
the constituent principles of society, and regard the people as 
beasts of a farm, cultivated for the benefit of the owner, we are 
astonished, we are edified, that your thirteen republics should 
know at once' the dignity of man, and should have drawn from 
the sources of the wisest philosophy the. principles by which 
they are disposed to be governed." 

Even in your state of probation here, as aliens, you will soon 
perceive that the laws (and ours is a government of laws) are 
made by the will of the people, through agents called represen- 
tatives. The will of a majority passes for, and requires the con- 
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water to the stomach and bowels, and to the lower extremities* 
covering the body with a blanket, or immerse the body in a 
warm bath, if it can he immediately obtained. 

" 5. Inject into the bowels a pint of warm spirits and water, 
mixed in the proportion of one part of the former to two of the 
latter." 

II. Do you ask by this time, with a view to the ordinary bu- 
siness of life, What is America ? What sort of people may ex- 
pect to succeed in it ? The immortal Franklin has answered these 
questions : " America is the land of labor." But it is, empha- 
tically, the best country on earth for those who will labor* By 
industry they can earn more wages here than elsewhere in the 
world. Our governments are frugal ; they demand few taxes : 
so that the earnings of the poor man are left to enrich himself; 
they are nearly all his own. 

The only encouragemeut we hold out to strangers are a good 
climate,, fertile soil, wholesome air and water, plenty of pro- 
visions,' good pay for labor, kind neighbours, good laws, a free 
government, and a hearty welcome* The rest depends on a 
man's own industry and virtue." 

It would be very prudent for new comers, especially laborers 
or farmers, to go into the country without delay, as they will 
save both money and time by it, and avoid several inconvenien- 
ces of a sea-port town. By spending some time with an Ame- 
rican farmer, in any capacity, they will learn the method of 
tillage, or working a plantation, peculiar to this country. No 
time can be more usefully employed than a year in this manner. 
In that space any smart stout man can learn how woodland may 
be cleared, how cleared land is managed ; he will acquire some 
knowledge of crops and their succession, of usages and customs 
that ought to be known, and perhaps save something into the 
bargain. Many European emigrants who brought money with 
them have heretofore taken this wise course, and found it great- 
ly to their advantage ; for, at the end of the year, they knew 
what to do with it. They had learned the value of lands in old 
settlements and near the frontiers, the price of labor, cattle, and 
grain* and were ready to begin the world with aedor and confi- 
dence. Multitudes of poor people, from Iceland, Scotland, «*d 
Germany, have by these means, together with industry and fru- 
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galky, become wealthy formers, or, as they are called in Eu- 
rope, estated men ; who, in their own countries, where all the 
lands are fully occupied, and the wages of labor low, could never 
have emerged from the condition wherein they were born. 

In the west of Pennsylvania there is a custom which the far- 
mers there call cropping, and which is as beneficial to the owner 
as to the tiller of the ground, in the present state of this coun- 
try. The cropper performs the labor of the plantation, as spring 
and foil ploughings, sowing, harrowing, or other work, and re 
ceives a certain share of the crop, as agreed on, for his pains. 
But he must be an expert farmer before he cafa undertake, or be 
intrusted with, the working of the farm. None but a poor man 
undertakes it ; and that only until he can save money to buy 
land of his own. 

* 

It is invariably the practice of the American, and well suited 
to his love of independence, to purchase a piece of land as soon 
as he can, and to 'cultivate his own farm, rather than live at 
wages. It is equally in the power of an emigrant to do the 
same, after a few years of .labor and economy. From that mo- 
ment he secures all the means of happiness. He has a suffici- 
ency of fortune, without being exempt from moderate labor; he 
feels the comfort of independence, and has no fear of poverty in 
his old age. He is invested with the powers as well as the 
rights of a freeman, and may in all cases, without let or appre- 
hension, exercise them according to* his judgment. He can 
aford to his children a good education, and knows that he has 
thereby provided for their wants. . Prospects open to them far 
brighter than were his own ; and in seeing all this he is sufely 
blest. 

Industrious men need never laok employment in America. La- 
borers, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, stone-cutters, black- 
smiths, turners, weavers, farmers, curriers, tailors, and shoema- 
kers, and the useful mechanics generally, are always sure of work 
and wages. Stone-cutters now receive, in this city (New York), 
two dollars a day, equal to nine shillings sterlings; carpenters, 
one dollar and 87 f cents; bricklayers, two dollars; laborers, 
from one doHar to one and a quarter; others in proportion. At 
this time (July, 1816) house-carpenters, bricklayers, masons, 
and stone-cutters, are paid three dollars per day in Petersburg^ 
35. — VOL. II. 2 V 
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(Virginia). The town was totally consumed by fire about a year 
since, but it is now rising from its ashes in more elegance than 
ever. Mechanics will find ample employment there for, perhaps 
two years to come. 

Artizans receive better pay in America than in Europe, and 
can live with less exertion, and more comfort ; because they put 
an additional price on their work, equal to the cost of freight 
and commission charged by the merchant on importations. But 
there are not many of the laborious classes whom we would ad- 
vise to reside or even loiter in great towns, because as mueh will 
be spent during a long winter as can be made through a toil- 
some summer, so that a man may be kept a moneyless drudge 
for life. But this is not perhaps the worst; he is tempted to 
become a tippler, by the cheapness and plenty of liquors, and 
then his prospects are blasted for ever. In few countries is 
drunkenness more despised than in this. The drunkard is view- 
ed as. a pert on socially dead, shut out from decent intercourse, 
shunned, despised, or abhorred. The pernicious habit is to be 
guarded against as scrupulously for political as moral considera- 
tions. Civil liberty every where rests on self-respect ; while de- 
gradation or voluntary debasement is one of the causes of des- 
potism. These remarks are general ; we have no reason to sup- 
pose that one people are more ignorant than another of moral 
duty or propriety. It deserves notice, that two sister states have 
made laws vesting the estate of an habitual drunkard in trus- 
tees , and it has been proposed to deprive such persons of suf- 
frage and the privilege of giving evidence in court* of justice. 
An ancient lawgiver was even more severe ; he affixed a double 
penalty to crimes committed in a state of intoxication. Such 
have been the methods of legislators to preserve the dignity of 
man. 

Men of science, who can apply their knowledge to useful and 
practical purposes, may be very advantageously settled; but 
mere literary scholars, who have no profession, or only one 
which they cannot profitably practise in this country, do not 
meet with much encouragement,— in truth, with little or none, 
unless they are willing to devote themselves to the education of 
youth. The demand for persons who will do this is obviously 
increasing; and although many excellent preceptors are every 
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♦where to be found among the native Americans, there (is still 
considerable room for competition on the part of well- qualified 
foreigners. In the seminaries for classical education, it is very 
, common to find the preceptors natives of Ireland ; and the same 
, may be said of the mathematical schools. In the southern 
I states where a thin population is spread over an extensive coun- 
try, good schools are comparatively few ; but there are rich 
planters in those districts, in whose families foreigners of gen- 
teel address, and good knowledge of the classics, English, and 
arithmetic, will find employment and a good salary, as private 
tutors. It does not detract from a man's personal respectability 
to have been thus employed. The Americans are too wise to 
treat that condition as mean, which is essential to the honor and 
prosperity of the nation, and which supposes in its professor na- 
tural talents and acquired -knowledge. It is not unusual, in this 
country, to see young men who taught school until they bad ac- 
cumulated some property, and who then turn to the professions 
of law, physic, or divinity, or else become farmers or merchants. 
The practice and feelings of the Americans, in this particular, 
may be judged from the fact, that many gentlemen, who begin 
•their career as schoolmasters, pass through all the gradations of 
-state honors, are appointed to foreign embassies, promoted to 
the head of departments of the federal government, and have as 
good prospects as others of attaining the Presidency. Several 
instances of this nature might be quoted from this unprejudiced 
people. 

In what part of this extensive country may an emigrant from 
the northern or western parts of Europe most advantageously 
settle? If he be undecided until his arrival, his choice will 
be agreeably perplexed or suspended by tfoe different invitations 
offered by various sections of this empire. It covers an area be- 
tween the 31st and 46th degrees of north latitude, and from the 
Atlantic ocean to the westward indefinitely. In time our settle- 
ments will reach the borders of the Pacific. The productions of 
the soil are as various as the* climate. The middle states pro- 
duce grain of all kinds; Maryland and Virginia afford wheat 
and tobacco; North Carolina, naval stores; and South Carolina 
and Georgia, rice, cotton, indigo and tobacco: to these pro- 
ducts, Louisiana and Mississippi add sugar and indigo; whic|i 
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are now cultivated in Georgia likewise. Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Ohio, are productive of the' principal part .of the 
foregoing staples, together with hemp, coal, and such plants as 
are found in the northern and middle states,, to the eastward of 
the Alleghany mountains. Over this great tract, the finest fruits 
grow in perfection ; grain of every sort is in plenty ; and " he 
who puts a seed into the earth is recompensed, perhaps, by re- 
ceiving fort} out of it." We are of opinion that those parts of 
the United States between the 35th and 43d, or 37th and 42d 
degrees of north latitude, will be found most congenial to the 
constitutions of Europeans. New York (principally), Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, the Illi- 
nois and Missouri territories, are spread within these parallels. 
As the European is more patient of cold than of heat, he will 
be apt to prefer the middle and western, or north-western 
states, to the southern. There he will form connexions with in- 
habitants whose manners most resemble his own. In some one 
of them we would advise him, after a proper examination, to 
pitch his tent, and fix his residence. 

Farther to the south, where negro slaves are the only or prin- 
cipal laborers, some white men think it disreputable to follow 
the plough. Far be it from us to cast censure on our southern 
neighbours ; yet, in choosing a settlement, we would have emi- 
grants take slavery, with all other circumstances, into their con- 
sideration. 

It is the opinion of some judicious men, that though persons 
newly arrived ought to go without loss oC time into the country, 
yet it would not be prudent for them to retire all at once to the 
remote parts of the west ; that they ought to stop nearer the 
sea-board, and learn a little of the mode of doing business. 
Perhaps this, in some instances, may be advisable; but we 
think that young men, whose habits are not fixed, cannot post 
too speedily to the fine regions beyond the Alleghany. The la* 
borer, however, will find great difference between them and 
Europe in every thing. The man who was accustomed to the 
spade, must now use the axe ; he who used to dig ditches, will 
leain to maul rails and make fences. These are extremes that 
must be met ; and the sooner, perhaps the better. 
We omit annexing to these directions a table of roads ; as al- 
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mauacks are every where to be had for a trifle, and they contain 
accurate lists, with the principal stages from east to west; 
there are also people always willing to direct the stranger on his 
path. 

If an European has previously resolved to go to the western 
country, near the Alleghany or Ohio rivers, he will have saved 
much eapenoe and travel by landing at Baltimore ; from thence 
to Pittsburgh at the head of the Ohio, is about 200 miles direct, 
— perhaps not more than 240 by the course of the road. A few 
days' journey will bring him along a fine turnpike from Balti- 
more, nearly to Cumberland, in Alleghany county, (Md.) from 
whence the public road begun by the United States crosses the - 
mountains, and is to touch the Ohio at Wheeling. A smart fel- 
low, in a little time, will reach Union, in Fayette county, Penn- 
sylvania. Here is a flourishing country adjoining Green, Wash- 
ington, and Westmoreland, in any one of which may be found 
almost every thing that is desirable, and a population hospitable 
and intelligent. From Union to Pittsburg is but a day's journey. 
There one may ascend the Alleghany river to the upper coun- 
tries ; or he may follow the current, and descend the Ohio to 
the state .of that name, cross it to Indiana,, or continue his voy- 
age to Kentucky. He may proceed to the Mississippi river, and 
go up it to St. Louis, in the Missouri territory, or he may pro* 
ceed a little farther up, and ascend the Illinois river, in the 
Illinois territory. Such are the facilities of going by water from 
Pittsburg to various parts of the west ; and those states and ter- 
ritories named are among the most fertile in America. 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburg is about 300 miles, chiefly 
through a fine, plentiful, and well-cultivated country. A gentle- 
man in Pennsylvania, of high standing and information, writes 
to a member of this society :— " Pennsylvania, after all, is per- 
haps, the best field for Irish capacity and habits to act in, with 
prospects for a family, or for individual reward. Lands of the 
finest quality may be had in this state for barely settling and 
remaining five years ; the advantage derived from the emigrant 
being the encouragement of others to settle and purchase." 
That is, by the laws of Pennsylvania, warrantees must make an 
actual settlement on the lands they claim to hold by deeds from 
the land office. Hence, trusty persons obtain a deed for a part, 
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on condition of clearing a certain quantity, and building a house 
and residing there. 

In our state (of New York) the advantages .are great, whether 
we regard soil or situation, or roads, lakes, and rivers. Few, if 
any states in the Union, have finer land than the great western 
district of New York. It has risen exceedingly in a few years, 
and the price will be much increased as soon as the intended ca- 
nal from Lakes Erie and Champlain to the Hudson river shall 
•be completed. These most useful and magnificent works will be 
probably begun next summer, and afford, for several years to 
come, to many thousands of industrious poor men an opportu- 
nity of enriching themselves. If prudent, they may realize 
their earnings on the spot, and become proprietors, ii> fee, of 
landed estates in the beautiful country they shall have so greatly 
improved. 

From no other city on the Atlantic can a person sooner reach 
the country than by means of the Hudson, and the roads that 

branch from the towns on either side of its banks. Lands of good 

quality may still be purchased , even in the midland parts of 

New York, &t a reasonable rate. 

As every emigrant does not' mean to "turn farmer, and our 
wish is to furnish useful hints to various classes, we will here, 
at the risk of repetition, state the ideas of. a gentleman of much 
experience, respectability, and intelligence, concerning the pur* 
suits of different persons. 

Those who have acquired useful trades will, in general, find 
little difficulty, either in our large cities, or the towns and villa- 
ges all over the country. There are vacancies for a large portion 
of them. 

Clerks, shopkeepers, Or attendants in stores, are seldom 
wanted ; their occupation is an uncertain one ; it requires some 
time, too, for such persons to acquire the mode of doing busi- 
ness with the same expertness as natives or long residents. I n 
most cases a sort of apprenticeship is to be served ; and it would 
be well for persons newly arrived to engage for some months at 
low wages, with a view to procure the necessary experience. 
Six months or a year spent in this manner, and for this purpose, 
will fit a man for making better use of his future years; and he 
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will have no occasion to repent his pains : we would press this • 
on your consideration. 

The same observations are applicable, but in a less degree, to - 
persons who mean to apply themselves to husbandry. Some lo- 
cal peculiarities must be learned - even by them ; the neglect of 
which would be so much the more inexcusable, as the know- 
ledge may be shortly and easily acquired. 

Those who have money, and intend to settle here in any line 
of business, would do well to vest their funds in some public 
stock, or deposit them in a bank, until they have acquired such 
a knowledge of the country, the modes of life and business, as 
shall enable them to launch into trade, commerce, or manufac- 
tures, with safety. To loan money securely, needs great care. 
It has been often seen, that persons arriving in America with 
some property lose it before they prosper in the world. The. 
reason of which is, that in the first place, they begin some kind 
of business without knowing how to conduct it; and in the next, 
that, with less skill,, they are less frugal and industrious than 
their competitors. It is equally observable, that persons who 
arrive here with little to depend on besides their personal exer- 
tions, become prosperous at last; for by the time they have 
earned some money in the employ of others, they will have 
learned there likewise how to secure and improve it. 

The delay here recommended is all-important and necessary. 
* Nothing can be more ruinous to strangers in this, country than 
headlong haste in those plans and arrangements on which tbejr 
future fortune entirely depends. Many a fatal shipwreck has 
been occasioned by precipitation ; and many are they whorcan 
from sad experience bear witness to this truth. Knowledge of 
modes and methods must be acquired, before we- think of ha- 
zarding, or dream of acquiring money. A man ignorant* of the 
use of the sword might as well fight a fencing master with that 
weapon, as an unexperienced stranger enter the lists in business 
with those who are adepts in their trade. But in giving, admo- 
nition, let us not be thought to present discouragements ; a lit- 
tle pains and observation will qualify a man of sense to judge, 
and the example of men here, in this or that occupation, is well 
worth regarding. The people of this country are cast in a hap* 
py medium, at once liberal and cautious, cool in deciding, and 
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ardent in performing ; none exceed them in acuteness and dis- 
cernment, and their conduct is generally a pattern that may be 
followed with advantage. 

III. Before any other step towards forming a settlement, the 
stranger should take the proper measures for acquiring citizen- 
ship : and the advantages of this are important and obvious, in- 
depently of its conferring political privileges. Without it you 
will remain exempted, indeed, by mild laws, from wrong; but 
destitute of some valuable positive rights, The alien, in most 
of the states, is not entitled to hold any lands, can obtain no 
office under the state, nor participate in the shipping interest of 
the country. 

It is fit the emigrant should be distinctly apprized (for it will 
conciliate his attachment and gratitude to the country of his 
adoption), that no where in the world is a well-conducted fo- 
reigner received into the bosom of the state with equal liberality 
and readiness as in America. When, on the 4th of July 1776, 
the congress unanimously adopted a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and delivered their country from the dominion of the 
king of England, this was one of the complaints alleged against 
hint : " He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
states; for. that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization 
of foreigners." The same liberal feeling has prevailed in the 
government of the United States, from that memorable day to 
this, with one exception— during the administration of President 
Adams. The stranger, however, is certainly exposed to inci- 
dents which may lead him to doubt the truth of this assertion. 
He may light upon an ignorant, a prejudiced^ or illiberal wretch, 
who will manifest an ill-will towards him because he is a fo- 
reigner, and perhaps revive British and Royalists' taunts in a 
new form ; but these, the scum of a country, are totally insig- 
nificant, compared with the mass of the people. The best men 
in America have always been ready to welcome the valuable 
emigrant—the stranger of moral and industrious habits. An 
author, eminent as a statesman, a scholar, and philsosopher, 
speaking, in his "Discourse to the Philosophical Society of 
New York," of the advantages which Cicero boasted that Rome 
had derived from Athens, adds, " We ace perhaps more favored 
in another point of view. Attica was peopled from JSgypt, but 
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tve can boast of our descent from a superior stock : I speak not 
of families or dynasties ; I refer to our origin from those nations 
where civilization, knowledge, and refinement have erected their 
empire, and where human nature has attained its greatest per- 
fection. Annihilate Holland, Great Britain, Ireland, France, 
and Germany, and what would become of civilized man ? This 
country, young as it. is, would be the great Atlas remaining to 
support the dignity of the world. And perhaps our mingled de- 
scent from various nations may have a benign influence upon 
genius. We perceive the improving effects of an analagous state 
; upon vegetables and inferior animals. The extraordinary cha- 
; racters the United States have produced jnay be, in some 
- measure, ascribed to the mixed blood of so many nations flow- 
ing in our veins ; and it may be confidently said, that the ope- 
ration of causes, acting with irresistible effect, will carry in this 
country all the improvable faculties of human nature to the 
highest state of perfection." 

You will, however, observe that the privilege of citizenship 

is not granted without proper precautions; to secure that, while 

c the worthy are admitted, the unworthy should, if practicable, 

be rejected. You will from hence deduce the importance of 

' good moral habits, even to the acquisition of political rights. 

a The steps to be taken by a foreigner preparatory to, and for 

the purpose of being naturalized, are these : — 

1st. He must, at leas) five years before he can be admitted a 

* citizen of the United States, report himself at the office of one 

% of the courts of record, within the state or territory where he 

lo- may be ; and in that report set forth his name, birth-place, age, 

< uation, and prior allegiance, together with the country which 

ic he has left to come into the United States, and the place of his 

?> intended settlement. In general, forms of this report will be 

te furnished by the clerk of the court, who will also give a certtfi- 

> cate, under the seal of the court, that the report' has been made 

% and filed. This certificate must be carefully kept, for the pur- 

<* pose of being, produced at the time of application for admission 

ip to citizenship. 

**• This step of reporting one's arrival is indispensable, and 
\i ought to be taken as soon as possible, because the five yaars of 
probation begin to be counted only from the da^e of the ?epdrt; 
36. — VOL. II. 2 X 
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and the time which a foreigner may have previously spent in the 
country cannot be rendered of any service towards his naturali- 
zation, 

' 2d. At least three years before the alien can be naturalized, 
he must appear before some one of the courts of record within 
the state or territory where he may be, and there declare, on 
oath, or affirm, that it is in good faith his intention to become 
a citizen of the United States, to renounce for ever all allegiance 
and fidelity to any sovereign prince, potentate, state, or sove- 
reignty whatever, and particularly, by name, to the prince, po- 
tentate, state, or sovereign, whereof he may at the time be a 
citizen or subject. This oath, or affirmation, which must have 
been made at least three years before admission to citizenship, 
may be made at any convenient time after the report of arrival. 
Indeed it is sometimes made on the same day, so as to save 
trouble and prevent disappointment from future negligence or 
forgetfulness. For another reason, that will be presently pointed 
out, the sooner it is done, the safer and better. The clerk of 
the court also gives a certificate that this oath or affirmation has 
been duly made, which like the former, must be carefully kept, 
for the purpose of being produced at the time of applying for 
naturalization. 

3d. At this period the applicant, after producing both those 
certificates, must declare on oath, or affirmation, before some 
one of the same courts, that he will support the constitution of 
the United States. He must also satisfy the court (which can- 
not be done by the applicant himself, and is usually done by the 
affidavits of two respectable citizens, who know and can testify 
to' the facts), that he has resided within the United States five 
years at least, and within the state or territory where he applies 
to be admitted at least one year, and that during such time be 
has behaved as a man of good moral character, attached to the 
principles of the constitution of the United States, and well 
disposed to the good order and happiness- of the same. The 
clerk will thereupon make out a certificate of naturalization, 
under the seal of the court j which should be carefully kept, 
and ready to be produced whenever it may be requisite. 

The liberality of congress has extended the benefits of this 
admission to citisenship beyond those who perform these requi- 
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sites ; for the children of a person so naturalized, being under 
age, and dwelling in the United States at the time of their pa- 
rents' naturalization, also become citizens. And, still further, 
if any alien who shall have regularly reported himself, and made 
oath or affirmation declaratory of his intentions (which, as we 
have seen, must precede his own admission by three years);, 
should unfortunately die before he was actually naturalized, his 
widow and children would thenceforth be considered as citizens 
of the United States, and be entitled to all rights and privileges 
as such, upon taking the oaths prescribed by law. This provi- 
sion, therefore, furnishes a very strong inducement for losing no 
time in taking the oath declaratory of the party's intention. 

In the interval between the emigrant's choosing a place of 
abode, and completing the five years of probationary residence, 
which must elapse before he can become a citizen of the 
United States, he will do well to familiarize himself with the 
state of parties, and acquire a correct knowledge of our consti- 
tutions of civil government. He will become a respectable and 
capable citizen in proportion to his information and virtue. Li- 
berality and justice are the leading principles of our government, 
which, as it secures liberty and property, neither rhakes nor suf- 
fers religious distinctions^ 

No emigrant ought to stay one week in the country without 
endeavouring to procure the constitution of the- United States, 
and, at least of that of the state in which he means to reside* 
The Federal Constitution, and those! of the several states, are 
printed and bound together in a neat pocket volume, with the 
Declaration of Independence, and form a political Bible, well 
deserving the study of every reflecting republican. 

The greater part of our state constitutions were formed soon 
after the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed by Con- 
gress. By them are regulated the internal local relations of ci- 
tizens ; in which state they constitute the main guards of our free- 
dom. The general government (whose constitution was formed by 
delegates from twelve states, assembled in convention at Phila- 
delphia, in 1787) has thessole direction of our foreign affairs, 
and the mutual relations of the states. The government of the 
United States is administered by a president and vice-president, 
elected for four years j by a senate, of two members from each 
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state, elected for six years ; by a house of representatives, cho- 
sen for two years, by the people ; and by judges, &c. appointed 
according to law. The senators are elected by the states, and 
this feature of the constitution is deemed Federal ; the represen- 
tatives are elected by the people, and here the constitution is 
nlore particularly national. 

In each of the states there is a governor and . two legislative 
branches chosen by the people, or their representatives, accord- 
ing to each constitution. The governor in each state is, by 
virtue of his office, commander-in-chief of the militia of. the 
same. 

When the Federal Constitution was formed, it was laid before 
the people, who, in each state, chose a convention to adopt or 
reject it. It was debated in every convention with uncommon 
ardor, and finally adopted in 1788. The speeches made on 
those occasions shed streams of light on the science of govern- 
ment, and its just division of powers ; neither foreigners nor na- 
tives can read them too carefully. 

During the discussion of the Federal Constitution, advocates 
of some of its most federate provisions were called Federalists; 
their opponents Anti-federalists. But when it was adopted, it 
became the law to all, and was in all its parts sincerely agreed 
to by all \ those opposite terms, therefore, cease to be properly 
applicable any longer. Yet a political party seized hold of the 
epithet, which was merely occasional, and have made it perpe- 
tual. They are called Federalists to this day, without any refer- 
ence to the origin of the term ; the opposite party are known as 
Republicans or Democrats, terms significant of tbeir attachment 
to popular government. The Federal party, on the contrary, or 
to speak more correctly, many of their leaders, are thought to 
have a leaning towards aristocracy. 

We ought never to be the slaves or dupes of mere names ; 
and it will become the duty of a good citizen to act with one 
party or the other, as far as he thinks its means' more honorable, 
and its objects more just. 

When the Federal party were in power, a law was passed au- 
thorizing the president of the United States to setid friendly 
aliens out of the country, on mere suspicion, without the inter - 
: on of judge or jury! This is remembered as the j^lien Act. 
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Moreover, citizenship could not then be acquired without a pre- 
vious residenccof fourteen years. 

On the 4th of March 1801, a democratic administration came 
into power ; President Jefferson having been chosen instead of 
Mr. Adams. The acts of the government soon manifested a 
more liberal spirit. The following passage, from Mr. Jefferson's 
message to congress. December 8th, 1801, had its influence on, 
or harmonized with, the general opinion as to the impolicy (to 
sav the least) of the inhospitable acts which we have just men- 
tioned : — 

" I cannot omit recommending a revisal of the laws on 
the subject of naturalization. Considering the ordinary chances 
of human life, a denial of citizenship under a Residence of four- 
teen years is a denial to a great proportion of those who ask it, 
and controls a policy pursued from their first settlement by ma- 
ny of the states, and still believed of consequence to their pros- 
perity, &c. &c. The. constitution, indeed, has wisely provided, 
that, for admission to certain offices of inportant trust, a resi- 
dence shall be required sufficient to dbvelope character and de- 
signi But might not the general character jyid capabilities of a 
citizen be safely communicated to every one manifesting, a bona 
fide purpose of embarking his life and fortunes permanently 

with us. ?" 

Let us not be suspected of indulging in narrow prejudices, of 
inflaming party feelings, or saying that one set of politicians are 
exclusivelv the friends of aliens, another entirely hostile ; we 
have given you specimens of the policy of each. The senti- 
ments of Mr. Jefferson, just cited, reflect' great credit on his 
head and heart. So far, however, from inviting aliens to plunge 
into politics, we dissuade them from it. It is their duty to be 
modest observers of parties and principles; it is their part to 
form correct opinions, but not to meddle, — to see, but not to 
touch, — to look on, but not to interfere, until, having been five 
vears spectators of the busy and important movements of a na- 
tion of freemen, they may become actors in their turn, under 
the solemn obligation which citizenship imposes. 

The source of ever^ blessing, and itself the most valuable of 
all which America offers to the emigrant, is a. degree of civil and 
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political liberty more ample, and better secured, in (his republic 
than any where in the whole world besides. 

The principles of liberty which are embodied in oar frame of 
government and in our laws, branch out likewise through every 
department of society, mould our manners, and determine the 
character even of our domestic relations. They have the effect 
of producing, generally, in the deportment of individuals, who 
know neither superiors nor inferiors, a certain degree of ease and 
dignity that is equally removed from servility and arrogance. It 
is one of the practical results of those principles, that the poorer 
classes in this community are more civilized, more polite and 
friendly, though not so submissive, as persons of the same for- 
tunes in Europe. They are also usually followed by impartial 
justice in the equal distribution of family property. Hence opu- 
lence is rarely seen to accumulate on one branch, while others 
languish in genteel beggary. As there is no where an aristocra- 
tic establishment, the amplitude of the community is never bro- 
ken up into little compartments, envious and contemptuous of 
each other. Every man's range of occupation is extended, 
while every state is held worthy of respect. Honest industry no 
where derogates ; but the facility of providing for a family is 
every where enlarged. 

Nothing is more worthy of regard than the contrast between 
the general demeanour of Europeans living here, and what is 
alleged of the same people, and others similar to them, whilst 
under the yoke of transatlantic governments. In New York city 
alone there are supposed to be not less than 12,000 Irish, and 
the number of all other foreigners may probably be as many ; 
the other great cities of the United States have an equal propor- 
tion according to their population ; and emigrants from the old 
world are settled, and in progress of settlement, every where 
throughout the Union : yet, here they are never accused of se- 
dition or rebellion, or conspiracy agaiimt the government; they 
are never disarmed by a military force ; and no magistrate trem- 
bles when they provide themselves with ammunition. They are, 
indeed, among the most strenuous supporters of the govern- 
ment ; and it is evident, that a country r^ay exist in the utmost 
good order, peace, and prosperity, under such a system of law 
as they are willing to maintain with their lives. It is manifest, 
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therefore, that if the laws were in Europe what they are here, 
Europe need not drive her children into exile. The same men 
who are called rebels there, are esteemed and tranquil citizens 
here, without having changed their nature or their sentithents. 
But here the law is made by the majority, for the good of the 
greater number; and, for this reason, it is essentially equal and 
impartial. It prohibits nothiug but what is in itself morally 
wrong. Hence, there are fewer laws, and fewer transgressions : 
but when a real transgression happens, an offended community 
is always prompt to support the law ; for it then Vindicates its 
own decision, and its own safety. It is often detested, because 
it seems to be the penalty of Providence, that inordinate power 
shall always corrupt the holder, can never be possessed without 
being followed by such a train of evils, so much wretehedness to 
those who endure, and so much depravity in those who exercise 
it, that it is felt to be a forced state, and a perversion of na- 
ture. 

FROM CLEMENTS BURLEIGH, Esq., 

Who resided thirty yeafs in the United States, to Persons who 

emigrate to that XJountry. 

I proceed to give some instructions to my own countrymen 
who may hereafter emigrate to the United States of Amerfea. 
I shall first take up the poor mechanic and day laborer ; next, 
the farmer, who may go there with money to purchase land J 
and next, the merchant. 

1 will take the liberty, as an introduction, to point out some 
stumbling-blocks that have been in the way of many emigrants 
to this country. We conceive the vessel coming to anchor, and 
the passengers preparing for going a-shore. On setting their 
feet on land, they look about them, see fine houses, gardens, 
and orchards, the streets erowded with well-dressed people, 
every one pursuing his own business. Well, the question now is, 
Where shall I go ? I meet a person passing, and address myself 
to him, requesting him to inform me where I can have accotit- 
modation for some short time. He will point out a house which 
he thinks may answer my appearance, &e. I get my goodfe con- 
veyed to this house. The landlord and his family receive me as a 
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foreigner, and, so long as I have cash, will have a watchful eye 
over roe, and treat me according to what money I spend with 
them. In the mean time, on the arrival of an Irish ship, a 
crowd of poor Irish, who have been in that country for a num- 
ber of years, are always fond of meeting their countrymen on 
landing, and of encouraging them to take a share of grog or 
porter, &c. The feelings of the open-hearted Irishman are alive 
to the invitation, and some days are spent in this way, in the 
company of men who are a disgrace to the country they came 
from, and who are utterly incapable to procure themselves work, 
much less the poor emigrant. I warn emigrants, therefore, to 
be upon their guard. 

The plan, therefore, which I would recommend, is, that upon 
landing, as soon as convenient, they should divest themselves of 
any heavy luggage, such as chests or boxes ; and in the mean 
time, if they are deficient of money to carry them to the inland 
parts of the country, stop some time, and, if they cati get work, 
apply to it, and use what they earn with economy, and keep 
clear of all idle company, and also be particular in keeping clear 
of a certain description of their own countrymen. When they 
have acquired as much money as may help to bear their expell- 
ees, let them put their bundles on board one of the waggons 
loaded with merchandise for the Western country. By being 
active and obliging to the carrier on the way, he will charge lit* 
tie or nothing on your arrival at Pittsburg, or Greeosburg, or 
any other town in the western parts of Pennsylvania. You then 
take your property from aboard of the waggon, if it suits, and 
make inquiry for labor. The best plan would be to engage a 
year with some opulent farmer, for which period ot service you 
will receive 100 dollars, and during that time be found in meat, 
drink, washing, and lodging. This will be an apprenticeship 
that will teach you the work of the country, such as cutting 
timber, splitting fence* rails, and other work that is not known 
in Ireland. Be temperate and frugal, and attend worship on 
Sundays with your employer's family. This will keep you clear 
of a nest of vipers, who would be urging you to go to tippling- 
houses with them* to drink whiskey, and talk about Ireland. 

At the, expiration of the year, if your employer is pleased 
with your conduct, be will not be willing to part with you, and 
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will enter into engagements with you, which 19 often done in 
the following way : viz. He will point out to you a certain num- 
ber of fields to be cultivated, some to be' under wheat, others in 
rye, Indian corn, oats, &c. ; he will find horses and farming 
utensils, and furnish board, washing, and lodging, during that 
year; and when the harvest is taken off the ground, he has 
two- thirds for his share, and you have one- third. Your share 
of wheat, rye, Indian torn, or any other produce of the ground, 
which you have farmed in this way, you will always meet a rea- 
dy market for. It is true, you must attend early and late to 
your work, and do it in a neat, farming- like manner. Pursuing 
this plan of industry a few years, you may save as much money 
as will purchase 150 acres of land in the state of Ohio, or the 
Indiana territory, or any other part of these new states. It is 
necessary to guard against imposition in the title, as titles are 
vecy uncertain in some places. 

When you are now possessed ot a farm of land in fee simple, 
clear of all rents and annuities for ever, the next thing to be 
done is to clear the land of the timber, which is done in the fol- 
lowing manner: — First of all, the underwood has all to be taken 
up by the root with a maddock : this is called grubbing. Every 
sapling less than four inches in diameter must be taken out, and 
piled up in heaps and burned. - When this is done, you corn* 
mence cutting down the timber ; the straightest of which, after 
being cut down, is measured off in lengths of 1 1 feet, so far as 
the body of the tree will admit, and cut and . split into rails of 
about four inches in diameter, for the purpose of inclosures. 
All other timber is cut down, and raised up in heaps and burned, 
or hauled off the ground. You next commence building your 
fence, by laying three rails horizontally on the ground, with one 
end resting on the other, in a zigzag manner, forming obtuse 
angles, A good fence requires to be at least seven rails high. 
When this is done, you may then enter with the plough, and 
plant VQur Indian corn, or wheat, or whatever you mean to 
plant in the field. It is now that every stroke you strike is for 
your own advantage, as you are lord over this property. A log*- 
house and barn are easily built: your neighbours will come ten 
miles to help you, as they will expect like favors from you in re- 
turn. Each year you may at least clear 8 or 10 acres : and in 
36. — VOL. II. 2 Y 
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the space of 10 or 12 years you may take your ease. This » 
pointing out to you the path that industrious men have pursued, 
who now live rich and independent. And I am confident, that 
in America, without the most close application to labor, and 
using frugality, land is not attained by those who emigrate to 
that country destitute of funds. I am convinced, almost to a 
certainty, that out of twenty emigrants from Ireland to the 
United States, fifteen have not been able to procure one foot of 
land : but this is owing to their own bad management. In many 
instances they are often grossly deceived by false information re- 
lative to that country, painting to them advantages that never 
existed ; and when the poor disappointed emigrant lands on the 
American shore, he finds his golden views have taken flight. 
He spends his time in brooding over his misfortunes till bis 
money is gone, and then, he must work or starve; and in the 
cities there is always a number of poor emigrants, that wtll*not 
go into the country. The streets are often crowded with them 
looking for work, so that it is very hard to obtain work for a 
stranger that is not known. The last resource is to engage to 
work upon the turnpike roads. Here the laborer will get one 
dollar per day, and must find himself meat, drink, washing, aod 
lodging. Here he has for companions the tnost abandoned 
drunken wretches that are in existence, and whose example 
Tie must follow, or be held in derision by them. The day's work 
Is tasked, and if not accomplished, his wages are docked* This 
sort of labor, and that of working at furnaces and forges, em- 
ploys a great number of Irishmen. I have known many hun- 
dreds of them who have wrought in this way fori more than 30 
years, who at this moment cannot put a good coat on their 
backs, and now are old, infirm, and past' labor. 

It may be objected by some, that it is dangerous to go to 
the frontier country, on account of the Indians, wild beasts, &c 
This is no more than a scare-crow. Indians in time of peace 
are perfectly inoffensive; and every dependance may be placed 
on them. If you call at one of their huts, you are invited to par- 
take of what they have ; — they even will divide with you the 
last morsel they have, if they were starving themselves; and 
while you remain with them, you are perfectly safe, as every 
individual of them would lose their lives in your defence. Tins 
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unfortunate -portion of the human we has not been treated with 
that degree of justice and tenderness, which people calling them- 
selves christians ought to have exercised towards them. Their 
lands have been forcibly taken from them, in many instances 
without rendering them a compensation; and in their wars with 
the people of the United States, the most shocking cruelties 
have been exercised towards them. I myself fought against 
them in two campaigns, and was witness to scenes, a repetition 
of which would chill the blood, and be only a monument of dis- 
grace to people of my own color. 

, Being in the neighbourhood of the Indians during the time of 
peace need not alarm the emigrant, as the Indian will not be ap 
dangerous to him as idle vagabonds that roam the woods, and 
hunt. He has more to dread from these people of his own color 
than from the Indians. / 

Lhave now given my advice to the poor single man. — I shall 
offer some remarks to the poor man who has a family, and wish- 
es to establish himself in the country. First, on landing, make 
no stay in the sea-port, but, as soon as circumstances will per- 
mit, (as I hinted before) sell off every thing that you can possi- 
bly spare, and by attending the horse- market you may purchase 
a low-priced horse, which you may convey your effects on ; and 
if you have more thap it is convenient for him to carry, you wiU 
always find farmers' waggons going back into the country, that 
will carry it for you. When you arrive in the western country, 
your best way to act would be tp apply to some wealthy man, 
who owns l^rge quantities of land,, and enter into an engagement 
with him, on a lease of improvements. He will give land sevep 
years en the following terms : that is, you are obliged to clear 
50 acres of tillable lapd, and ten acres of meadow, build a log- 
house and barn ; and all you make off the land is your own, I 
have known many, who at the expiration of the term had de- 
cently maintained their families, and had put up seven or eight 
hundred dollars, arising from the sale of grain and cattle, and 
were able to move farther back and purchase land, as I have be- 
fore mentioned. And now, likely, your little family is grown 
up, and able to render you a great assistance, clearing your 
land, and enabling you to be comfortable in the evening of 
life. 
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My advice to mechanics is, to push back, and take residence 
in some of the inland towns ; and as new counties are every year 
dividing off, and towns pitched upon to be the seat of justice for 
these counties, work for all kinds of mechanics is plenty ; and 
money sufficient may soon be earned to purchase a lot in one of 
these towns, where you in ay, in a short time, be enabled to 
build a house on your own property, and have no rent to pay. 
In these towns you will have an opportunity of educating your 
children, and putting them to trades at a proper time. But I 
am sorry to say, most of the tradesmen would suffer cold and 
hurtger, even death itself, rather than go from New York or 
Philadelphia into the country* 

There is a number of young men who leave Ireland, and go 
to America, intending to be clerks or merchants. Of all classes 
of people, I can give these the least encouragement. We have 
ten people of this description, where we cannot get employment 
for one ; particularly at this time, when all kinds of trade in the 
United States are at so low an ebb. 

I will now take notice of the man who emigrates to America, 
and has money with him, and means to become a farmer. First, 
it is necessary to mention the price of land. East of the moun- 
tains, good land will not be bought under from 80 to 120 dol- 
lars per acre, where there are good improvements ; other lands 
may rate from five dollars to a higher amount, according to the 
quality of the land,- and the improvements made thereon. Land 
at a lower rate than this is not an object of purchase, as the soil 
is so thin and poor, that a living cannot be made on it, without 
manuring every other year with dung or plaster of Paris. West 
of the mountains, in all the old settlements, land may be bought 
from 80 dollars per acre to two dollars. In the state of Ohio, 
and other new countries, very good land may be bought at two 
dollars per acre : but this land is in a state of nature, and far 
distant from an> inhabitants. I am well acquainted with people 
who are improving plantations, that are six miles distant from 
their nearest neighbour. This, however, they conceive -no in- 
convenience, as their neighbour's cattle do not trouble them, 
and the pea- vine and pasture in the woods are so luxuriant, 
added to a short mild winter, that they have it in their power 
to raise any quantity of horses, horned cattle, hogs, &c which 
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they please.: these animals will provide for themselves during the 
year, without any attention being paid to them, except giving 
them salt once a week ; and when old enough to sell, they 
always meet with a good market. But this continues only a 
few years, as neighbours are daily settling around; and in a 
short time the pasture in the woods is cut down, and the cattle 
must be taken into the fields, and fed during the winter. 

A good market is always to be had in these new countries, on 
account of emigrants settling, who want all that the farmers have 
to spare ; so that the first settlers always have the advantage, 
and commonly become rich men. All lands purchased in this 
country are in fee simple, and clear of all rent and annuities for 
ever. 

As to mercantile men emigrating to this part of the world, 
they have their own difficulties as well as others. If they open 
in the wholesale way, they have commonly to give six months 
credit to country merchants, who make their purchases generally 
every fall and spring ; that is, what they purchase in the spring 
is payable in thfc* fall, and that bought in the fall is payable in 
the spring; though it is seldom that these engagements are 
punctually fulfilled, and riders and collectors are always out dun- 
ning, and often bringing suits at law, for the recovery of their 
money. Goods are generally sold at a large profit when bought 
on credit ; and if the merchant has a capital to support him, 
and forms a connexion with punctual country merchants, he is 
in a fair way to do well. 

I shall now make a few general remarks.-— The description I 
have been making of America is confined to the United States. 
Upper and Lower Canada belong to the British government, as 
also Nova Scotia. Since the peace of 1783, many hundreds of 
families have sold their lands in the northern states, and went 
into Upper Canada, and there obtained titles of the English 
government for lands of the first quality, having to pay only a 
mere trifle; and it is well known, that at least three- fourths of 
the inhabitants of Upper Canada are composed of emigrants 
from the United States, or the descendants of such. The ques- 
tion will be asked, what is the reason the people living under a 
republican form of government should transplant themselves^ 
and take refuge under a monarchical ? 
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There are several reasons thai; may be assigned. First, during 
the revolution, a number of loyalists, whose property was confis- 
cated by the government of the United States, removed to Upper 
Canada, and obtained land from the British government* The 
descendants of these people now occupy these lands, and are in 
easy circumstances. Another reason is, that the land in the 
Eastern States is generally poor thin soil ; whereas Upper Ca- 
nada is more fertile, and land obtained for little or nothing, and 
the fleets and 'army of the mother-country able to protect them 
both at home and abroad, with full liberty of the fisheries on the 
banks of Newfoundland, which we enjoyed a right or privilege 
to previous to the late war, but is not granted to us now. We 
have also been much curtailed in the East India trade, by the 
late peace with Great Britain. Another reason that nay be 
assigned for the people of the United States moving into Cana- 
da, is, that taxes are very light in Canada, whereas at present in 
the United States taxation is heavy. Add to this, the violent 
contention and party spirit that prevails, which is always dis- 
gusting and disagreeable to sober, industrious, well-disposed citi- 
zens, and ever has the tendency to weaken the force of the 
country. Had the Americans been fully united in sentiment as 
to the propriety of the last war, Canada would have been taken 
the first campaign. Although the Canadians are very loyal, and 
fought with unexampled courage, yet they \vould have been 
overwhelmed with numbers. Since the peace the emigration to 
Canada has been very great, and that country is settling very 
fast. There has also been an emigration from the southern 
states into the Spanish province of East Florida, where they 
have settled themselves, and taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Spanish government. 

It is to be hoped, that those feuds and animosities that have 
hitherto existed will now be shortly done away ; and that the un- 
thinking class of people who had urged on the war, having now 
suffered a disappointment, and been the means of loading the 
country with a national debt, and by no meajis having bettered 
their own circumstances, will be convinced of their error. 

The Americans in general are a brave and generous people, 
well-informed, hospitable, and kind ; it would be therefore, the 
duty of emigrants, when settled in that country, not to be the 
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first to 14nd a hand. in disturbing the peace of the country ;— it is 
the height of ingratitude, as they ought to consider that they hare 
been received, and granted the rights of citizenship ; it is their 
duty, therefore, to lend a hand to nothing that may be injurious 
to their adopted country. I hope Irish emigrants when they 
arrive, will copy after some of the rules and instructions I have 
pointed out, which, if it should turn out to their advantage, as 
I hope it may, would truly be a great happiness and gratifica- 
tion to their countryman and friend, 

Clements Burleigh. 



LETTER FROM Mr, R. H. BISHOP, 

A Scotsman settled in the Western Country to a number of Ms 

Countrymen. 

Leaingtota, November*. 

Dear Friends and Countrymen— I received yours of the 
6th of July ; and what follows will, I hope, foe a satisfactory 
answer to all your queries. The general price of land here, at 
its first settlement, is from two to three dollars. Land sold by 
congress 19 two dollars, to be paid in five years. The manner of 
clearing is to cut down all the timber below a foot thick, and to 
notch the heavy timber all round : thus the growth is stopped, 
and the land being every year labored, the roots gradually die, 
and are torn out; so that, in a few years, the whole field fa 
cleared. Unless what is used in fencing, and building, and fuel, 
and such purposes, all the wood is burnt upon the gronnd. In 
the most of places, wood' is no more thought of than heath and 
rushes dre with you. Two mdn, who are ordinarily expert at 
hewing wood, can easily, in two months, clear as much land as 
will produce food sufficient for the support of a family of six Or 
eight for a whole year. It is usual for those who bring families 
to settle, to rent a hfcueeand a piece of dear 'land for a year or 
so, till they have time to look about them, make a convenient • 
purchase, $nd get a house of their own raised. The first houses 
which are built Upon a plantation are usually raised in little 
more than a week or two. They are, indeed, not very elegant ; 
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but they do very well for a year or so, till the family has time 
to build a better. — The people are every where exceedingly kind 
and obliging to new comers, and render them all the comiort 
and assistance in their power; they have all once known, in their 
own case, what it is to be strangers. —There are at no times any 
thing Jike a market for produce, such as that in the old country ; 
but there always is some little market, sometimes better, and 
sometimes worse. The 4 situation of society, however, is such, 
that very little cash is needed* Every family who has the least 
industry may, after the second or third year, 'easily raise within 
itself almost every thing that is necessary. Salt, and iron, and 
the taxes of government, which are by no means heavy, are 
almost the only things for which men need to give money. — 
Men's persons and properties are here as safe as in any part of 
the world ; while liberty, civil and religious, is fully enjoyed ; 
law and justice are strictly and impartially executed. — Snakes, 
and such like, are here no more dangerous than in Carnwatb 
Muir. In all my wanderings, I have not seen above half a dozen 
snakes, nor met with many more who have~been bit by them. 
When any are bit by them, they have always a simple and effi- 
cacious cure at hand. — Indians, where they are to be seen, are 
equally harmless. — Unless it is along some of the large rivers, 
where the people are at certain seasons - liable to the, fever and 
ague, the country is every where healthy ; the people in general 
live as long, and are subject to as few diseases as they are in 
.Scotland. The weather, in summer, is considerably hotter than 
it is at home ; but neither I nor my partner have found it the 
least disagreeable. We have only worn our clothes a little 
lighter, and have kept in the house, or the shade, a few hours 
while it was hottest. To be out in the evenings and mornings 
is most delightful. — A brewer or a smith along with you will be 
a valuable acquisition. Each of these branches can be carried 
on with considerable profit. 

I could fill sheets in praise of the country; but there is no- 
thing like fact. I am acquainted with hundreds who came here 
within these twenty years, with nothing more than a sound con- 
stitution and an industrious disposition, who have raised large 
families, and are now living in ease and affluence. I would re- 
commend unto you to come and settle upon Eagle Creek 
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(Adams county, state of Ohio), about 100 miles nearer you than 
Lexington. In that quarter there is plenty of good vacant land. 
The length of the journey there is from Philadelphia or Balti- 
more to Pittsburg 300 miles; then about as much by water 
down the river Ohio. In preparing for such a long journey, 
dispose of every thing you have, except your body and bed- 
1 clothes. The latter end of July, or the beginning of August, is 
the best time to set sail. If the war continues, take. an Ameri- 
can bottom. It makes very little matter whether you sail for 
Baltimore or Philadelphia. If you cannot find a convenient pas- 
sage for one of these, Newcastle, or Wilmington, or some other 
place upon the Delaware river, is the next best shifts In pack- 
ing up your clothed, it will be much to your advantage to havte 
them put into as light trunks, or chests, as possible, and td pack 
them very hard. Make your agreement with the captain, that 
you fufnish your own provisions, water excepted ; and see that 
a sufficient stock of Water is laid in, and that it be put into well- 
seasoned vessels. When you have got about half way, it is 
likely that the seamen, with consent of the captain, may set 
apart a few hours to make themselves merry, by working some 
antic tricks upon you. If they take this liberty, by nti means 
resent ;— take a laugh also: they hurt nobody. Being arrived 
in Philadelphia, let it be your first thing to enquire for Scots- 
men : from them you will reeeive a great deal of useful informa- 
tion. If you land at Baltimore, ask for the Rev. Robert Anon. 
Our church at Philadelphia is at present vacant ; but there is a 
Mr. Miller, a mason, a Scotsman, who will be exceedingly hap- 
py to see you. I cannot tell you where he lives; but there is not 
a shopkefeper but has a printed list of all the principal inhabi- 
tants. There are waggons continually passing from these parts 
to Pittsburg ; make the best bargain you can with one or more 
of theft waggons to carry your women and children, and the 
men of you- may travel on foot. Set off in company with one of 
these carrier*' waggons. You will usually travel twenty miles 
a-day. When ydu pass market towns, purchase a little provision • 
for yourselves and horses. When you have advanced about 60 
or 100 mites, the road will grow rougher, which will likely ren- 
der it necessarry to purchase one or two more horses. By this 
time you witt here fatten in with other families in the same situ- 
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ation with yourselves. You will find the people- every where very 
freely disposed to ask every thing, and tell you every thing. The 
sooner you get into their manner, it will be the more advantage 
to you ; but be always on your guard against knaves. You will 
find a great many difficulties and inconveniences ; but with a 
good spirit, and an indulgent Heaven, every thing becomes easy. 
Your expences will depend a great deal upon little incidents, which 
human eye cannot foresee ; but if, after you have discharged all 
your accounts about Greenock, you have tbe one-half remaining, 
I think you will have a sufficiency ; and, upon the word of an 
honest man, 1 positively give it as my opinion, that, though you 
were to lay out every farthing of your money, if it brought you 
in health to your destination, you will be considerable gain- 
ers. I don't think it will suit men in your situation to lay out 
any of your money in speculation, upon trading articles} but 
you may consult with the merchants in Greenock. You must 
likewise observe to have the money you bring into America 
changed into dollars or gold coin. Take care and secure your 
liquor well, else the sailors will use it as a common stock. If 
any of you are skilled in music, a fiddle, or some such instru- 
ment, to raise 'the spirits, will be a valuable piece of furniture. 
Keep as much above deck as possible. I commend you all to 
the care of the God of Abraham, who went out not knowing 
whither; and remain, dear brethren, 

Robert Hamilton Bisbop. 



LETTER FROM Mr. D. THOMAS, 

On the Climate of Indiana. 

Gbeitokld, (Scipio, Cayuga County, Scale of Haw Yoke.) 
6 month 8, 1817. 
Thv question, *' Whether a residence in Indiana will be fa- 
vorable to the health of Emigrants from higher latitudes?" 
should be considered in two points of view, though in strictness 
it might be confined to the effects of a warmer climate on the 
constitution. 
I am aware of the difficulty of finding two places which differ 
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in nothing but in temperature, where the atmosphere is equally 
dry, pure, elastic, heavy, electrical, and equal at -all times in its 
currents. Without such agreement, comparisons -must be im- 
perfect ; but, from a general review of the warmer parts of the 
temperate zone, I know of no series of facts which should de- 
termine that question in the negative. The most remarkable 
instances of longevity on record take their date from countries 
further south than the object of this enquiry; and though 
the limits of human life have been abridged since that day, I 
cannot discover why we may not assign a full average of health 
to those parallels of latitude. 

Clarke mentions in his Travels kj Greece, that an 'English 
eea captain had been long in search of a spot the most exempt 
from disease, where he might pass the remnant of his life; and 
that, after having visited various parts of the world with this ob- 
ject in view, he fixed on the Isle of Scio. That author adds, 
he was not disappointed. The south point of this island is in 
lat. 38° 14'; and making allowance for the difference of cli- 
mate, we must pass far to the-south. of Indiana to find winters 
equally mild. 

I notice these instances, ' because many of our* citizens appear 
to have drawn their ideas of warm climates from the maritime 
parts of the southern states. But the formation and climate of 
that district is essentially different from those of the same paral- 
lels west of the mountains. There the distressing heats of the 
day are often protracted till towards midnight, and the degree is 
so extraordinary as to prevent the refreshment of sleep, even to 
the native exhausted by fatigue. During this time, on the oppo- 
site ^de of -the Alleghany, evening is attended by a refreshing 
coolness ? and while I was in Indiana, though near midsummer, 
I passed no night in which a blanket was not comfortable. 

This coolness at evening appears to be peculiar to the country 
north and west of the Alleghany mountains. Cramer informs us, 
that it extends southwardly to Mobtle. Why should the climate 
of New York be more healthy than that of Indiana ? It is a fact 
well known to many, that m summer we have weather as hot as 
in the West Indies. This heat has been sufficient to produce 
from our marshes every form of fever that has prevailed in our 
western waters. The mortality attending dysentery in different 
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parts pf this state appears to have been as great as in any easel 

of that malady to the south. Typhus has ravaged our most airy 
situations ; and in the northern par£s of our county epidemics 
have been uncommonly fatal. Emigrants suffering from rheu- 
matism or consumption have much to hope from that climate; 
and I know of no disease in that country to balance this advan- 
tage. 

Tiiere are now living in Vincennes four Frenchmen who were 
at the defeat of General Braddock, who have lived in that placs 
between fifty and sixty yean). There are also two French wo- 
men between eighty and ninety years old 5 and one person of tb,e 
name of Mills lately died, aged 115 years. These instances 
may show, thaj there is nothing peculiarly destructive %o human 
life iu that country ; and it should be remembered that these 
have not been selected from a large city, but a frontier town of 
small population. 

I shall now pass to a more important view of the subject. 
The ease and safety with which families can descend the Ohio 
has made that river the great thoroughfare of emigration to the 
south-western states ; and the loss of health, and often of life, 
experienced by new comers, ought to be more frequently impu- 
ted to the injudicious manner of performing that navigation) 
than to the unhealthiness of those countries. 

Descend the river in Autumn, after the frosts have commen- 
ced S for by that time the offensive smell from the shores will 
have abated. Use no river water without filtering. This opera- 
tion is expeditiously performed in a vessel like an upright churn 
with two bottoms. These are three or four inches apart ; and 
the upper, in which a number of small holes are bored, receives 
in the centre a tube, one inch iu diameter, extending above the 
vessel, and communicating with the cavity between the bottoms. 
After spreading a cloth, fill the upper part with well-washed 
sand, and let the water (from a vessel above) $own through the 
tube* In a short time it will rise through the sand divested of 
its impurities or sediments in sufficient quantities for every culi- 
nary purpose. In a few .days the apparatus may need cleansing; 
as the filth will be chiefly below, a hole opened in the lower 
bottom will allow it to pass off. If the water has not an agree- 
able coolness, cyder or strong beer should be mixed with it for 
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drink; as the warmth, without such stimulus, will relax the 
tone of the stomach, and predispose to disease. 

Lay in plenty of good wholesome provisions* Traveller* 
should never change theindiet for the worse. The fatigues of 
mind and body, in most cases, require that it should be for trie 
better. To live economically is to live comfortably. Any addi- 
tional expence in provisions would not go far in paying a doc- 
tor's bill, without taking into view loss of time and of comfort, 
or the expences of nursing. 

Go not in a vessel with a bad roof. A crowded boat is an in- 
convenient place to dry wet clothes ; and the damage sustained 
in furniture would more than pay the expence of being comfort* 
abty sheltered, without considering the probable loss of health. 
Bending their boards over head is not sufficient ; I have seen 
none of these roofs that would not admit a drivitig shower of 
rain. 

If spirituous liquors are taken, let the quantity be cautiously 
regulated. Every excess debilitates the system ; and to think of 
escaping disease by keeping /ilways "full" is desperate folly. 
When fever attacks such subjects, it is commonly fatal. Some 
men who have travelled much, and who have no moral or reli-' 
gioqs scruples to dissuade them, totally abstain from spirits in 
unhealthy situations. Eating rich wholesome food guards the 
stomach much better from infection : nor would I omit, in the 
list of such articles, well-cured ham and strong coffee. 

If the weather become warm, guard well against the smell of 
bilge water. But if you must descend in the spring, go early. 
Avoid all delay ; and remember you are fleeing for your lives. I 
have seen the havoc, and I believed not till then. Nail boards 
over head, to keep off the heat of the roof; for sometimes it 
will remind you of an oven. 

On landing, you ought first to secure -yourselves from the in- 
clemency of the weather. Water from brooks should be filtered ; 
but depend not on these during summer. If springs are not 
convenient, dig wells : it is much cheaper to do this than to be 
sick. Much of the sickness of new countries proceeds from bad 
water. 

Let nothing tempt you to fish in warm weather immediately 
•n changing your climate. The effluvia of the shores is poison. 
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To get wet, and lie out all night, is little short of madness. 
Fresh fish are unwholesome, unless it be foe a slight change of 
diet. We know of no country that has been healthy where 
the inhabitants live on fresh fish. But if you must have them, 
buy them ; any price is cheaper than health. If you must fish, 
do it in the day time, and be comfortably sheltered at night. 
Be also cautious of using much fresh meat from the woods. 

If you feel indisposed, wait not till you are down sick, but 
take medicine without delay. If the stomach be foul, which is 
the case at the commencement of all fevers, take an emetic, 
and then brace up with bark. If this is too bad, take pearl-ash 
dissolved in water, half a gill, not too strong, three times a day, 
fasting. Whatever may be the offending cause (except the case 
be mechanical), it will in some measure neutralize it, though 
there may be cases in which it will be insufficient. I have seen 
no medicine quicker in its operation ; and on myself the most 
distressing symptoms were relieved in half an hour. Since that 
it has been tried with equal success by others. In dysentery it 
has been considered a specific, and probably no medicine wiH 
better merit that character ; for we know of no case of this dis- 
ease where relief was not obtained by the use of it. It may be 
procured at Vinceiwies, and probably at Cincinnati; but it is 
scarce and dear in the western country. 

Keep away from the flats on the rivers ; and let not the fertil- 
ity of the soil induce you to cultivate it, until you are natnraf- 
ized to the climate, or more properly, recovered from all the 
fatigues attending emigration, for it is necessary that the mind 
should be composed as well as the body. Land % of an inferior 
quality in a high, airy situation, will yield greater real profits. 

Let me caution the emigrant on one point more, and I have 
done. The water in the Ohio country, as in this (which is only 
a continuation of it) is in many places strongly impregnated by 
lime. The effects of this on children just weaned have often 
proved' fatal, by ^inducing diarrhoea, which soon exhausts the 
patient; and no medicine can give relief while the occasional 
cause is not removed. This is easily done, by refusing water, 
and giving cow's milk. If the disease is far advanced, paregoric 
may be necessary to abate the irritability. I first discovered the 
benefit of this treatment on one of my children, who seemed 
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wasting to a skeleton, and have witnessed much of its good 
effects since. 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 

David Thomas. 
S. R. Brown, Auburn, State oj New York. 

Emigrants who prefer the southern parts of Ohio, Indiana, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi, and who remove from the northern 
parts of New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Province of 
Maine, &c. would do well to embark at Hamilton, on the Alle- 
ghany river, where they ought to arrive about the 20th of 
March, in order to descend the river the first freshets. Boats 
are easily procured on the spot, pf various sizes : the navigation 
of the Alleghany is easy and safe ;' only two or three accidents 
have happened since the settlement of the country. Those who 
intend settling on the banks of the Ohio, or Mississippi, would 
do well to descend on rafts of vghite pine boards, which, if 
properly constructed, are as safe and more convenient for a 
family, than a common boat. Boards of an excellent quality 
can be purchased at Hamilton for 75 cents per !60 teet. If 
not wanted for building by the emigrant, they will command a 
ready sale at> all the villages and towns between Pittsburg and 
Louisville. Provisions are scarce and extravagantly high at 
Olean Point ; consequently travellers and families ought to lay 
in a stock in the rich and populous counties of Cayuga and On- 

! tario. It would be ruinous for families to embark as late as the 
first of' May. 

The road from Geneva to Hamilton is good in winter, horri- 

| ble in April, tolerable in summer. The distance from Hamilton 
to Pittsburg, by water, is 300 miles. 

The distance from Pittsburg to the mouth of the Ohio, by 
water, is 1188 miles. 

There are two great leading roads to the western country ; the 
one through the interior of Pennsylvania, the other through New 
York : families moving to the western country generally take 
the one most contiguous to them. The most common mode. is 
to travel by waggons of their own ; in which case they provide 
food for themselves and their horses, and are accommodated 
with lodgings at the different houses where they stop all night* 
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The charge for this accommodation is generally very moderate ; 
and when the moving family is poor, the payment is often dis- 
pensed with. 

There are so many different points from whence emigrants set 
out, and to which they go, that it is difficult- to form an estimate 
that will apply to them all. Probably the following view may 
be the most intelligible. » 

A waggon with two horses can accommodate seven persons, 
and can travel with tolerable ease twenty miles a day, the Son- 
days being devoted to rest ; and, by travelling economically, the 
whole expence will not exceed two dollars per day, or fourteen 
dollars per week, in which the family can travel 120 miles. 
At this rate, a family. of seven can travel from Connecticut to 
Cleveland, 600 miles, for 70 dollars ; or from Philadelphia to 
Zanesville, in the interior of the state of Ohio, 425 miles, for 
about 60 dollars. On the latter route, a great many waggons 
travel between Philadelphia and Pittsburg; and it was before 
stated, that waggon-hire was about five dollars per ewt. for both 
persons and property. The carriage of a family of seven, by 
this conveyance, would cost about 45 dollars, besides their 
board; whieh appears more in proportion than by the other 
mode : bdt it is to be observed, that in this way it is unnecessa- 
ry to purchase horses or waggons, which in the Easterft states 
are pretty dear, and there is no wear and tear* A considerable 
sating can frequently be made on both routes by water convey 
ante ; on the north by Lake Erie, and on the south by the Ohio 
river. The stage between Philadelphia and Pittsburg is the most 
agreeable and expeditious mode of, travsHmg on that road, and 
is preferred by such as can afford the expence. 

The following extracts are from two publications of Mr. Mor- 
ris Birkbeck, a practical English Jatatefy who has lately remov- 
ed from this country to America. The pubKctrtions referred to 
a*C, " Notes- on his journey in America/ 9 and " Letters from the 
IUmois." 

Emigration to the extreme limits of this western America wiO 
not repair .a bad character. If a roan Would recover a lost repu* 
tatioiiy let him reform, and remafa at hoifte. In no part of the 
World i believe, is it more dtfieUlt to assume the position of an 
honest and correct maty with s» tainted reputation* Tfeote are 
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people in England so v uninformed of the state of society here, as 
to imagine that men roav abscond for their misdeeds in that 
country, and be received in this as though nothing had happen- 
ed : but the best they can hope for is obscurity, and that is a 
privilege they very rarely obtain* 

Grain ia cheap in America; but every other article of neces- 
sity and convenience is <fcar, in comparison.. 

All agree in one sentiment, that there is no part of the Uni- 
on, in the new settlements or the old, where; an industrious man 
need be at a loss for the comforts of a good livelihooaV One of. 
them, a hatter, resolves to remain in his old position, in Phila- 
delphia. There are in this western country, he says, more arti- 
sans than materials. Shoemakers are standing still for want of 
leather, and tanners for want of hides. 

The grand in scenery I have been shocked to hear, by. Ameri- 
can lips, called disgusting; because the surface would be too 
rude for the plough ; and the epithet of elegant is used on every 
occasion of commendation but that to which it is appropriate* hi 
the English language. An elegant improvement is a cabin of 
Tude logs, and a few acres with the trees cut down to the height 
of three feet, and surrounded by a worm-fence, or zig-zag rail- 
ing. You hear of an elegant mill, an elegant orchard* an ele- 
gant tan-yard, &c. and familiarly of elegant roads, meaning 
such as you may pass without extreme peril. The word implies 
eligibility or usefulness in America, but has nothing to do with 
taste; which is a term as strange to the American language, 
where I have heard it spoken, as comfort is said. to be to the 
French, and* for a similar reason :— the idea has not yet reached 
them. Nature, has not yet, displayed to them those charms of 
distant and various prospeet, which will delight the future in^ 
habitants of this nobler country. 

I am fully convinced, that- those who are not screwed up to 
the full pitch, of enterprise had better remain in Old England, 
than attempt agriculture, or business of any kind (manual ope* 
rations excepted)/ in the Atlantic states. Emigrants from Eu- 
rope are too apt to linger in the eastern cities, wasting their 
time, their money, and their resolution. They should push out 
westward without delay, where they can live cheaply until they 
fix themselves. Two dollars, saved in Pennsylvania, will pury 
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chase an acre of good land in the Illinois. The land carriage 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg is from seven to ten dollars per 
cwt. (1 001b.) Clothing, razors, pocket-knives, pencils, mathe- 
matical instruments, and light articles in general, of constant 
usefulness, ought to be carried even at this expence ; and books, 
which are scarce, and much wanted in the west. Good gun- 
locks are rare, and difficult to procure. * No heavy implements 
will pay carriage. A pocket compass is indispensable for every 
stranger who ventures alone into the woods of America ; and 
he should always carry the means of lighting a fire ; for the tra- 
veller, when he starts in the morning on a wilderness journey, 
little knows where he may next lay his head. Tow rubbed with 
gunpowder is good tinder. A few biscuits, a phial of spirits, a 
tomahawk, and a good blanket, are necessary articles. Overta- 
ken by night, or bewildered, if thus provided, you may be really 
comfortable by your blazing fire ; when without them you would 
feel dismal and disconsolate. A dog is a pleasant and useful fel- 
low-traveller in the back woods. You should make your fire 
with a fallen tree for a back log, and lie to leeward, with your 
feet towards it. The smoke flying over will preserve you from 
the damp air and musquitoes. Tie your horse with a long rein 
to the end of a bough, or the top of a young hickory tree, which 
will allow him to graze or browse ; and change his position, if 
you awake in the night. 

< We lodged in a cabin at a very new town called Mount Ver- 
non, on the banks of the Ohio. Here we found the people of a 
cast confirming my aversion to a settlement in the immediate 
vicinity of a large navigable river. Every hamlet is demoralized; 
and every plantation is liable to outrage, within a short distance 
of such a thoroughfare. 

It was impossible to obtain for ourselves a good position, and 
the neighbourhood of our friends, in the state of Ohio, at a 
price which common prudence would justify, or indeed at any 
price. Having given, up the Ohio, we found nothing attractive 
on the eastern aide of Indiana ; and situations to the south, on 
the Ohio river bounding that state, were so well culled as to be 
in the predicament above described,— offering no room for us 
without great sacrifices of money and society. The western side 
of Indiana, on the banks of the Wabash, is liable to the same 
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-and other objections. The northern part of Indiana is still in 
possession of the Indians. But a few miles farther west opened 
our way into a country preferable in itself to any we had seen, 
where we could choose for ourselves, and to which we could in- 
vite our friends ; and where, in regard to communication with 
Europe, we could command equal facilities, and foresee greater, 
than in the state of Ohio, being so much nearer the grand out- 
let at New Orleans. I am so well satisfied with the election we 
have made in the Illinois, that I have not for a moment felt a 
disposition to recede ; and much as I should lament that our 
English friends should stop short of us, some amends even for 
that would be made by the higher order of settlers, whom simi- 
lar motives bring constantly into our very track. Society we 
shall not want, I believe ; and with the fear of that want every 
other fear has vanished. The comforts and luxuries of life we 
shall obtain with ease and in abundance; pomp and state will 
follow but too quickly. 

Extract from a letter to a .Friend.— Make an effort, and ex- 
tricate yourself and family completely, by removing into this 
country. When I last saw you, twelve months ago, I did not 
think favorably of your prospects : if things have turned out 
better, I shall be rejoiced to hear it, and you will not need the 
advice I am preparing for you, But if vexation and disappoint- 
ments have assailed you, as I feared, and you can honorably 
make your escape, with the means of transmitting yourself 
hither, and 100 pounds sterling to spare, — don't hesitate. In 
six months after I shall have welcomed you, barring accidents, 
you shali discover that you are become rich, for you shall feel 
that you are independent; and I think that will be the most de- 
lightful sensation you ever experienced ; for you will receive 'it 
multiplied as it were by the number of your family, as your 
troubles now are. It is not, however, a sort of independence 
that will excuse you from labor, or afford you many luxuries, 
that is, costly luxuries. I will state to you what I have learnt, 
from a good deal of observation and inquiry, and a little expe- 
rience; then you will form your own judgment. In the first 
place, the voyage — That will cost, to Baltimore or Philadelphia, 
provided you take it, as no doubt you would, in the cheapest 
way, twelve guineas each, for a birth, fire, and water, for your- 
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self and wife, and half-price or lens for your children ; besides 
provisions, which you will furnish. Then the journey— ^Over 
the mountains to Pittsburg, . down the Ohio to Shawnee Town, 
and from thence to our settlement, 50 miles north, will amount 
to five pounds sterling per head. If you arrive here as early as 
May, or even June, another five pounds per head will carry you 
on to that point, where you may take your leave of dependance 
on any thing earthly but your own exertions. At this time I 
suppose you to have remaining one hundred pounds (borrowed 
probably from some English friends, who rely on your integrity, 
and who may have directed the interest to be paid 10 me on 
their behalf, and the piincipal in due season). — We will now, if 
you please, turn it into dollars, and consider how it may be dis- 
posed of. A hundred pounds sterling will go a great way in 
dollars. With 80 dollars you will " enter a quarter section of 
land; 9 ' that is, you will purchase at the land- office 160 acres, 
and pay one-fourth of the purchase-money, looking to the land 
to reward your pains with the means of discharging the other 
three- fourths as they become due, in two, three, and fonr years. 
You will build a house with 50 dollars, and you will find it ex- 
tremely comfortable and convenient, as it will be really and truly 
yours. Two horses will cost, with harness and plough, 100* 
Cows, and hogs, and seed corn, and fencing, with other expen- 
ces, will require the remaining 210 dollars. This beginning, 
humble as it appears, is affluence and splendor, compared with 
the original outfit of settlers in general. Yet no man remains in 
poverty, who possesses even moderate industry and economy, 
and especially of time. You would of course bring with you your 
sea-bedding and store of blankets, for you will need them on the 
Ohio ; and you should leave England with a good stock of wear- 
ing apparel. Your luggage must be composed of light articles, 
on account of the costly land- carriage from the eastern port to 
Pittsburg, which will be from seven to ten dollars per 1001b. 
nearly sixpence sterling per pound. A few simple medicines of 
good quality are indispensable, such as calomel, bark in powder, 
castor oil, calcined magnesia, and laudanum : they may be of the 
greatest importance on the voyage and) journey, as well as 
after your arrival. Change of climate and situation will produce 
temporary indisposition ; but with prompt and judicious treat- 
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tnent, which is happily of the most simple kind, the complaints 
to which new comers are liable are seldom dangerous or difficult 
to overcome* i 



Household furniture is to be procured at a moderate price, and 
pretty well made. The woods furnish cherry and black walnut, 
and probably various other kinds of timber suitable for cabinet- 
making; and workmen of that description are not very rare. 
Beds and beddipg should be brought out. Kitchen furniture is 
found at the stores. Groceries in general have been received 
from your, city or Baltimore ; now they come from New Orleans : 
coffee is about forty cents per pound ; sugar, from twenty-two 
to fifty cents; tea, two dollars fifty cents; salt is found' or made 
in abundance, andjof good quality, in various parts of the west- 
ern country. Vast quantities of pork and beef are cured for the 
southern market* The demand for all the necessaries of life in- 
creases so rapidly, that the supply does not always keep pace 
with it ; and those who want money or foresight are sometimes 
compelled to pay high prices. High prices stimulate the produ- 
cer ; supply is increased ; and the articles soon recover their due 
level, until a similar cause operates in again occasioning a tem- 
porary scarcity. Thus, salt which might be afforded at seventy- 
five cents per bushel, now sells at two dollars and upwards. 

Nothing but fencing and providing water for stock is wanted 
to reduce a prairie into the condition of useful grass land ; and 
from that state, we all know, the transition to arable is through 
a simple process, easy to perform, and profitable as it goes on. 
Thus, no addition, exeept the above on the score of improve- 
ment, is to be made to the first cost, as regards the land. 
Buildings, proportioned to the owner's inclination cr purse, are 
of course requisite on every estate. The dividing a section (six 
hundred and forty acres) into inclosures of twenty -five acres 
each, with proper avenues of communication, each inclosure 
being supplied with water in the most convenient manner, and 
live hedges planted or sown; will cost less than two dollars per 
acre. This, added to the purchase money, when the whole is 
paid, will amount to eighteen shilling! sterling per acre, or five 
hundred and seventy-six pounds for six hundred and forty acres. 
Calculations on the capital to be employed, or expended on 
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buildings, and stock alive and dead, would be # futile, as this 
would be in proportion to the means. The larger the amount 
within the limits of utility, the greater the profit; but, as the 
necessary outgoings are trifling, a small sum will do. Two 
thousand pounds sterling for these purposes would place the 
owner in a state of comfort, and even affluence. I conclude 
from these data, that an English farmer, possessing three thou- 
sand pounds, besides the charges of removal, may establish 
himself well as a proprietor and occupier of such an estate. 1 
have no hesitation in recommending you to do as I have done ; 
—that is, to head the tide of emigration, and provide for your 
friends where the tends are yei unappropriated. After traversing 
the states of Ohio and Indiana, looking out for a tract suited to 
my own views, and those of a number of our countrymen who 
have signified their intentions of following our example, I have 
fixed on this spot in Illinois, and am the better pleased with it, 
the moie I see of it. As to obtaining laborers : a single sett let 
may get his labor done by the piece on moderate terms, not 
higher than in some parts of England; but if many families 
settle together, all requiring this article, and none supplying it, 
they must obtain it from elsewhere. Let them import English 
labourers, or make advantageous proposals to such as are con- 
tinually arriving at the eastern ports. Provisions are cheap of 
course : wheat 3$. 4d. sterling, per bushel ; beef and pork 2<f. 
per pound; groceries and clothing dear. Building moderate, 
either by wood or brick : bricks are laid by the thousand, at 
eight dollars or under, including lime. — Horses, 60 to 100 dol- 
lars* or upwards; cows, 10 to 20 dollars; sows, 3 to 5 dollars. 
Society is made up of new comers chiefly, and of course must 
partake of the leading characters of these. There is generally 
a little bias of attraction in a newly settled neighbourhood, 
which brings emigrants from some particular state or country to 
that spot ; and thus a tone is given to the society. Where we 
are settling, society is yet unborn as it were. It will, as in 
other places, be made up of such as come ; among whom Eng- 
lish farmers, I presume, will form a large proportion .—Mecha- 
nic's wages, 1 dollar to,lf. Carpenters, smiths, shoemakers, 
brickmakers, and bricklayers,, are among the first in requisition 
.for .a new settlement; others follow in course, — tanuers, sad* 
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criers, tailors, hatters, tin workers, &c. &c. — We rely on good 
markets for produce, through the grand navigable communica- 
tion we enjoy with the oceans— The manufactures of cotton, 
woollen, linen, &c. are not at present eligible. Beer, spirits, 
pottery, tanning, are objects of immediate attention. Imple- 
ments are cheap, till you commence with the iron. A waggon, 
35 or 40 dollars, exclusive of tier to wheels.. A strong waggon 
for the road complete will amount to 160 dollars or upwards.—* 
The best mode of coming from England to this part of the 
western country » by an eastern port, thence to Pittsburg, arid 
d6wn the Ohio to Shawnee 1 own, Clothing, bedding, and 
household linen, simple medicines of the best quality, and sun- 
dry small articles of cutlery and light tools, are the best things 
for an emigrant to bring out. — I can hardly reply to your inquiry 
about the manner of travelling ; it must be suited to the party. 
Horseback is the most pleasant and expeditious ; on foot the 
cheapest : a light waggon is eligible in some cases ; in others, 
the stage is a necessary evil. 



This seems the most proper place to introduce some extracts 
from a work of Mr. Fearon, a recent traveller in the United 
States. This publication contains many useful observations, 
though the author is generally thought to have viewed the peo- 
ple of the United States through an unfavorable medium ; to 
have been disposed to exaggerate what was faulty, and diminish 
what was good : and it must be confessed that there is a tincture 
of acrimony diffused through the work which gives some coun- 
tenance to the supposition. The author gives thtf following ac- 
count of his views and objects in visiting the United States. 

I was deputed by a circle of friends, whose persons and whose 
interests are most dear to me, to visit the United States of 
America, in order to furnish them with materials to regulate 
their decision on the subject of emigration. Into the motives 
and the views which led to this proposed measure on their part, 
it is not requisite that I should enter much in detail ; they are, 
I fear, known and felt too generally to render description neces- 
sary. 

Emigration had, at the time of reappointment, assumed a to- 
tally hew character : it was no longer merely the poor, the idle > 
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the profligate, or the wildly Speculative, who were proposing to 
quit their native country; but men also of capital, of industry, of 
sober habits and regular pursuits ; men of reflection, who appre- 
hended approaching evils ; men of upright and conscientious 
minds, to whose happiuess civil and religious liberty were essen- 
tial ; and men of domestic feelings, who wished to provide for 
the future support and prosperity of their offspring. 

Under such circumstances as these it was, that my friends di- 
rected their thoughts, in the way of enquiry merely, to the sub- 
ject of emigration to America ; having so done, they naturally 
set themselves seriously to investigate the state of the country 
and the character of the people ; but, singular as it may appear, 
they were unable to obtain satisfactory information. Most of 
the books which they could procure contained statements which 
were evidently partial ; some were written to exalt and some to 
vilify the situation of the country and its inhabitants, but none 
of them possessed that kind of information which was wanted by 
my friends ; no lists of prices, of wages, rents, &c. ; no state- 
ments, or but imperfect ones, relative to individual trades or 
manufactures ; little or nothing, in short, of that homely kind 
of iotelligence which was wanted on such an occasion. It was, 
at length, resolved that some one should visit, the country to 
make the necessary inquiries — the lot fell upon myself; but I 
owe it in justice both to the public and to myself to state, that 
circumstances, which, at the time, left me free from my usual 
pursuits, rather than any supposed peculiar fitness for the under- 
taking, guided their choice of me for the task ; although it is 
among the first pleasures of my life to reflect that they relied, at 
least, upon my faithfulness and industry. 

Recurring to the fact of publication, I pretend to few, if any, 
of the accomplishments which are deemed necessary for the re- 
gular traveller, writing professedly for the instructions or amuse- 
ment of the public* The information, however, which I was 
deputed to collect, I sought for with all the diligence, and for- 
warded with all the accuracy, in my power. It was my wish to 
put my friends as much as possible into my situation — to inform 
them both of what I saw myself, and what I learned from others, 
where I thought that information might be relied upon. My 
enquiries were facilitated by various introductions, and aided by 
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some personal friends who had previously emigrated to Ame- 
rica, • 

In Mr. Fearon's first Report there occurs the following infor- 
mation relative to the state of building and other mechanic arts 
at New York. 

In answer to the various enquiries relative to their trades and 
professions, made by our several friends, I shall now proceed 
briefly to give the purport of all the information which I have 
hitherto collected either by my own observation or through the 
means of the introductions given me ; and in doing this, I shall 
not confine myself to their form of question and answer, as the 
same fact will, in many instances, reply to several of their que- 
ries ; and I should wish to give the information in. as clear and 
compressed a manner as lies within my power. 

Building appears brisk in the city. It is generally performed 
by contract. . A person intending to have a house erected coo- 
tracts with a professed builder; the builder, with a bricklayer; 
and he, with all others necessary to the completion of the de- 
sign. In some cases, a builder is a sort of head workman, for 
the purpose of overseeing the others ; receiving for his agency 
seven-pence per day from the wages of each man ; the men be- 
ing employed and paid by him. There are occasional instances 
in which there is no contract, every thing being paid for accord- 
ing to measure and value. In the city, houses of wood are not 
sow allowed, but in the environs they are very general; and 
many of them handsome in appearance. They are commonly ' 
of two stories, and painted white, with green shutters. The 
expeaee of a frame (wood) house is materially affected by situa* 
tion ; on an average, they will Cost to erect about the same as a 
brick house in England. The builder is sometimes his own tim- 
ber- merchant* Indeed, all men here know a portion, and enter 
a little into every thing.— the necessary consequence of a conir 
parativety new state of society* 

The timber, or (as the term is bene) lumber yards are not on 
that large and compact scale with which, in England, our 

friends €' ■ " ■ \ and Mi are familiar. Mahogany yards are 

generally separate concerns. Oak. boards are this day £5 12s. 
W. per thousand feet. Shingles (an article used instead of tiles 
« slates,) jEl 2a. 6d. per thousand feet, to whieh is to be added 9 
37, — VOL. II. 3 B ' 
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duty of 15 per cent. Honduras mahogany is five-pence half- 
penny to seven-pence farthing the superficial foot; and St. Do- 
mingo, nine-pence three farthings to seventeen-pence halfpenny. 
Mahogany is used for cupboards, doors, and banisters, and for 
all kinds of cabinet work. Curl maple, a native and most 
beautiful wood, is also much approved. Veneer, is iu general 
demand, and is cut by machinery. Chests of drawers are chiefly 
made of St. Domingo mahogany, the inside being faced with 
boxwood : shaded veneer and curl maple are also used for this 
purpose. I would remark, that the cabinet work executed id 
this city is tight and elegant, superior indeed, I am inclined to 
believe, to English workmanship. I have seen some with cat 
glass, instead of brass ornaments, -which had a beautiful effect 
The retail price of a three feet six inch chest of drawers, well 
finished and of good quality, is £3 16s. 6d. ; of a three feet ten, 
with brass rollers, £5 8s. A table, three feet long, four and a 
half wide, £3 7s. 6d. ; ditto with turned legs, £4 5s. 6d,; three 
and a half long, five and a half wide, (plain,) £3 12s. ; ditto 
better finished, £4 10s. ; ladies 9 work tables, (very plain,) 18s. 
Cabinet-makers 9 shops, of which there are several in Greenwich 
street, contain a variety, but not a large stock. They are ge- 
nerally small concerns, apparently owned by journeymen, com- 
menced on their own account. 

Chair-making here, and at the town of Newark, ten miles 
distant, is an extensive business. The retail price of wooden 
chairs is from 4s. 6d. to 9s. ; of curl maple with rush seat, Us.; 
of ditto with cane seat, 13s. 6d. to £\ 2s. 6d. ; of ditto, most 
handsomely finished, £\ 9s.; sofas, of the several descriptions 
enumerated above, are the price of six chairs. I have seen in 
parlours of genteel houses, a neat wooden chair, which has not 
appeared objectionable, and of which the price could not have 
exceeded 9s. Cabinet-makers, timber- merchants, and builders 
complain — they all say that their trades have been good, bat 
that there is now a great increase in the numbers engaged, and 
that the times are so altered with the merchants that all classes 
feel the change very sensibly. These complaints I believe to be 
generally well founded ; but 1 do not conceive the depression to 
be equal to that felt in England. I would also make some de- 
duction from their supposed amount of grievances. When 
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you ever know a body of men admit, or even feel, that they 
were doing as much trade, as in their own estimation they 
ought? or who did. not think that there were too many in their 
particular branches?. Every individual desires to be a.monopo- 
list, yet no wise legislator would ever exclude competition. 

A good cabinet-maker, who should have no, more than an, 
hundred pounds after paying the expences of his voyage, would 
obtain a comfortable livelihood ; as would also an active spe- 
culating carpenter or mason, under the same circumstances. A. 
greater amount of .capital would, of course, be more advanta- 
geous. 

A timber-merchant should have a capital of not less than a 
thousand pounds, .as he ought to pay cash for his stock, with 
the exception of mahogany. The wages of a journeyman, car- 
penter is 7«. lOf d. per day } of a mason 8s. 5d. This difference 
arises, I believe, from tlie latter being an out-door business, 
which, in .the winter months, from the extreme severity of the 
weather, is of necessity suspended. Cabinet-makers are kV paid 
by the piece. When in full employ, their earning* may amount 
to 50a* per week : a safe average is 36s. A man in either of 
the above trades, need not be apprehensive but that he should 
get a living. 

We select the following from different parts of his work with- 
out much regard to classification. 

The capitalist may manage to obtain 7 per -cent, .with good 
security. The lawyer and the doctor will not succeed. An or- 
thodox minister would do so. By the way, the worn-out, ex- 
posed impostor Frey, who eaid he was converted from Juduaism 
to Christianity, has been Attracting .large audiences in New York*. 
The proficient in the fine arts will find little encouragement. 
The literary man must starve. The tutors' posts aire preoccu- 
pied. The shop-keeper may dp as well, but not better than in 
London— unless he be a man of superior talent and large capi- 
tal : for such requisites, I think, there is a fine opening. The 
farmer (Mr. Cobbett says) must labor hard, and be but scantily 
remunerated. The clerk and shopman will get but little more 
than their board and lodging. Mechanics, whose trades are of 
the first necessity, will do well : those not such, or who under- 
stand only the cotton, linen, woollen, glass, earthenware, silk 
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and stocking manufactures, cannot obtain employment. The 
laboring man will do well ; particularly if he hare a wife and 
children, wbo are capable of contributing, not merely to the 
consuming, bot to the earning also of the common stock. 

The following observations occur with respect to Philadel- 
phia. 

Of the state of public morals, I find considerable difficulty m 
forming my judgment. The habits of the people are marked by 
caution and secrecy. Although the eyes and ears of a stranger 
are not insulted in the openness of noon-day with evidence of 
hardened profligacy, I have, nevertheless, reason to believe in 
its existence to a very great extent ; though perhaps there is no 
Philadelphia parent would say to me what a respectable inhabi- 
tant of New York did — u There is not a father in this city but 
who is sorry that he has got a son." 

To classify the population of this city, I should only have to 
repeat what I have communicated concerning other parts of the 
Union. There is, of course, here no rank of society corre- 
spondent to tfit peerage, or the " haut-ton," m England ; bot 
there are many who keep carriages, have truly elegant houses, 
and superb furniture. These are called of the "first class;" and 
although they have not the pomp or the titles, they have the 
pride of an aristocracy. The small and middling tradesmen do 
not make much exertion, live easily, save no money, and ap- 
pear to care nothing about either the present or ratare. If they 
find business getting bad, they do, what is called, "sell out/* 
and pack up for the " back country." The laborer and mecha- 
nic are independent, not in purse, but in condition. Neither 
they nor their masters conceive that any obligation is conferred 
by employing them. They live well, and may always have a 
dollar in their pockets. Men are here independent of each 
other: this will show itself even in half an hour's walk through 
the streets of Philadelphia. 

In my third Report I stated, that my feelings were generally 
those of disappointment. My feelings (to use the same tmphi- 
losophical criterion) are now more favorable towards this coun- 
try. Philadelphia has done much towards raising America in my 
estimation. But I presume that none will come out until they 
hear from me again. Were I proceeding no farther than this 
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city, and felt it necessary that I should make up my mind, fcr 
or against emigration, f should feel myself -most awkwardly situ- 
ated ; for although it occupies my attention at all times, I cannot 
make even an approach towards a decision. The capitalist will 
receive in this state legal interest of 6 per cent. ; in the state of 
New York 7 per cent, I think tliat 7, or perhaps 8, might -be 
made upon good security. Property of all kinds is selling every 
day at the Exchange Coffee Rooms. There is not now any 
great scope for mercantile speculation. Lands can be purcha- 
sed or new and large concerns established : but either of these 
would be hazardous. Capital is certainly wanted throughout 
the country. I think a brewery could be established with sound 
hopes of success, and not requiring more than from ten to fif- 
teen thousand pounds. A London shopkeeper, with a capital 
of from three to ten thousand pounds, and who could import his 
goods from the first markets, would I think succeed— not be- 
cause there is a want of "dry good 'stores ;" for I believe one- 
half could be spared t but there is an ignorance of good princi- 
ples of business ; and, I suspect, a very general deficiency of 
means. Lawyers, dociors, clerks, shopmen, literary rnen, artists, 
and schoolmasters, would, to use an American phrase, « eome 
to a bad market," Mechanics can form their own judgment, 
from the statements in the preceding pages. Weavers, stocking- 
makers, and others, acquainted only with the cotton, woollen, 
hardware, and linen manufactures, would find employment vety 
difficult to obtain. A few evenings since I saw a carpenter and 
his wife, who had been here but one month, from Hull in York- 
shire. The husband stated, that in England he earned 21s. per 
week ; that be now obtains 31s. 6d. ; that he finds great diffi- 
culty in getting his money from his employer ; that, * takings 
one thing with another," the expence of living is as nearly like 
that in England as possible ; that had he been acquainted with 
every thing which he at present knows, he would not have left 
home ; but that, having done so, he is well satisfied j and has 
now saved some money — a thing which he had hardly ever be- 
fore effected. I state this man's information, because I consider 
it deserving of your* confidence* It is equally free from the wild 
rhapsodies of some persons, and the deplorable pictures which 
several Englishmen in this city, and in other parts of the Union, 
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have given me of their disappointments, and of America in ge- 
geral. The carpenter's success is just whit would attend any 
other industrious man of the same business, or of several others 
previously enumerated* His ideas of the difficulties which he 
had encountered are natural, as he has not been engaged suffi- 
ciently long in other pursuits to obliterate these impressions. 
Could I see him in twelve months from the present time, I 
think his condition would be, if 1 may judge from others, some- 
thing like the following :— saved fourteen guineas; living in two 
small rooms ; independent of his master, and his master of him ; 
thinks the Americans a very dirty and disagreeable people, and 
hates them from his soul ; would be delighted to see old Eng- 
land agaip, and smoke his pipe and drink his pint, and talk 
politics with the cobbler, and abuse the taxes, and then he re- 
members that he is in America, where he cannot endure the 
thoughts of having his bones buried; thinks of returning to 
England, where his wife is also anxious to go, in order that she 
may drink tea and gossip with her old neighbours ; then they 
both conjure up their former sea sickness, their fear of being 
drowned, the money that their passage would cost, and that 
when they got to Hull, his most laborious application would not 
more than provide them with a bare* existence. He then deter- 
mines to remain in America, keep the money which he has sa- 
ved, add as much more to it as he can, and make himself as 
contented and happy as lays in his power* 

The man of small property, who intends living upon the inte- 
rest, and wants to remove to a cheaper country than England, 
should pause before the object of his choice be America. From 
what I have seen of large towns, living is not, upon the whole, 
lower than in English cities. In the interior it may be less than 
in the country parts of England. But such a man must, of 
necessity, have his ideas of happiness associated with many 
sources of comfort and gratification, which he would seek for in 
vain within the United States. 

After what Mr. Birkbeck has said of the Illinois territory, it 
may not be uninteresting to the reader to know, in what point of 
view it was considered by Mr. Fearon. 

After along and fatiguing journey, I have at length reached 
the Illinois territory, which iu all probability will soon become 
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the twentieth State of this 'flourishing Republic. In my report 
from Philadelphia, sent in the Electra, and which I calculate 
you will receive by about the 12th December, I forwarded all 
the information of which I was then in possession. Though 
I have seen a large portion of this interesting continent, my 
mind is by no means yet made up concerning it. I have in fact 
come to no decision, and can as yet, at least make no final 
report of the country, or its inhabitants. I feel that my resi- 
dence here has been too brief to enable me correctly to form a 
judgment upon what is, in more senses of the expression than 
one, " a new world," or folly to comprehend a land and a peo- 
ple essentially different from those I have been accustomed to 
contemplate. Acting under this impression, therefore, I would 
wish,* at least for the present, to give you, as far as lies in my 
power, facts from which you may form your own judgment, and 
be enabled hereafter, perhaps, the better to see the propriety of 
mine. 

' Although it was not a part of our original views that I should 
have visited the Illinois territory ; yet conceiving the practicabil- 
ity of a comfortable settlement in the eastern states extremely 
questionable, and finding that the old settled States, even on 
this side of the mountains, offered not much greater encourage-' 
ment, property in all the towns which are possessed of reason- 
able advantages having attained the full amount of Philadelphia!! 
value, and, in the country, speculators having laid their hands 
upon a vast number of fine tracts, I thought it beat to seek 
elsewhere ; not that in the states of Ohio, &c. there was no land 
yet to be purchased at government prices ; but it appeared to 
me, that if a removal from England should become, under all . 
circumstances, our duty, and if, as was by no means improba- 
ble, we should be induced to mark out a new channel for our 
exertions, by becoming agriculturists, it would be no great addi- 
tion to our privations to proceed a little farther west than Ohio, 
where, if we could not find cheaper lands, we should at least 
have a greater variety for selection, and possess all the advanta- 
ges enjoyed by the first proprietors of well-chosen sections. 
With these impressions I have advanced thus far, and am now 
anxious to close this report in time for the post, previous to the 
farther pursuit of my objects. As it is written close, and on very 
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thin paper, I trust the postage will not be extravagant. It will 
go> by way of New York, inclosed to the care of Messrs. — 
of that city. I pass over Indiana, a state to which there exwt 
some strong objections. The territory of Illinois, though but 
▼cry thinly populated, has been inhabited at Kaskaski, and a 
few other places, for many years, originally, 1 believe, by the 
French from Canada. 

The inhabitants of Illinois may, perhaps, be ranked as fol- 
lows: First, the Indian hunters, who are neither different in 
character or pursuits from their ancestors in the days of Colum- 
bus. 2d, The "Squatters," who are half-civilized and half* 
savage. These are, in character and habits, extremely wretch- 
ed , indeed, I prefer the genuine uncohtaminated Indian. 3d. 
A medley of land jobbers, lawyers, doctors, and farmers, who 
traverse this immense continent, founding settlements, and en- 
gaging in all kinds of speculation* ' 4th, Some old French set- 
tlers, possessed of considerable property, and living in rase and 
comfort* 

' Concerning the state of society, my experience does not allow 
me to say much, or to speak with confidence* Generally, I sus- 
pect that the powers of the legislature are, as yet, weak in their 
operation. Small provocations insure the roost relentless and 
violent resentments. Duels are frequent. The dirk is an iuse* 
parable companion of all classes ; and. the laws are robbed of 
their terror, by not being firmly and equally administered* A 
general character of independence, both as to the means of liv- 
ing and habits of society, appears universal. Here, no man is 
either thought or called " master ;" neither, on the other hand, 
is there found any coarse vulgarity* A cold, selfish mKfierence 
is the common characteristic of the laborer and the judge ; and 
i should hope that Illinois state constitution will not, when 
formed, authorize and legalise slavery ; yet the Ohio practice 
will, I have no doubt, continue as it now is in Illinois,— inden- 
turing negroes for a term of from 10 to 15 years. This baleful 
practice promises a perpetuation of practical slavery throughout 
America. 

Of the climate I know but little from personal experience. 
The morning* and evenings, afi this time, are extremely cold. 
I" inly and August Fahrenheit ranges from *5« to iQ*. io the 
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winter (which }s not long), from 10 below to 20 abohre «ero* 
The wildness of the country implies an unformed cKmate. The 
disturbance of a great body of surplus vegetable master, upon 
the first settling of land, together with the jdemphes* arising 
from stagnant waters, frequently produce bilious fevers and 



My mind continues undecided concerning our removal. When 
in England I had hoped, in comrnoQ with yourselves, that the 
old settled states of America, which must fee so much better 
suited to our habits and pursuits than en uncultivated wilder- 
ness, would have afforded sufficient /inducement to emigration, 
particularly as .our objects are the continuance in well-established 
habits el industry, and not sapid fortune- waking. With the 
means of forming a judgment on this atibjaot, i have endeavour- 
ed, as far as lies m «ry power, to supply you in >the copsse of 
my preceding reports* 

Should you* minds be favorable to a western country settle- 
ment, I should wish> to press upon your deliberate re-considera- 
tion the foMowihg ideas ; 

Fwet,~fa it essential to your prosperity and happiness that 
ycu> should leave England? 

Second^^Do <the habits and character of the American peo- 
ple aftad you rational grounds for desiring to become their fel* 
low~ettizens? 

Third,— 4Iave aH of you the dispositions requisite in order to 
become cultivators of a wilderness ? 

Fourth,— Assuming that you have those dispositions, are you 
fitted for sueh an entire change of pursuits, and can you endure 
the difficulties and dangers necessarily attendant on such a situ- 
ation^ 

If, after cool, deliberate, and rational consideration, with your 
•minds as frefc from enthusiastic expectations connected with 
this etintinent, as they well -oarv be binder the existence 6f the 
present order of things in England;, you can answer in the affir- 
mative, then I have little doubt of t^fe propriety of recommend- 
iog to your awentidn the Illinois territory . : 

The following letter from Mr. Birkbeck (dated Princeton, 
Hon fife lftl7>) »tb Mr. Fearon, contains useful information to 
37.— VOL. II. 3 C 
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those who may contemplate a removal to the United State*, 
with a view to agriculture. 

" Sir, 
- "It would give me much pleasure to afford you aatistactorv 
information on the several particulars you mention, but I am, 
like yourself a stranger in this country, and can therefore only 
communicate to you my opinions in answer to your enquiries. 

"To the first, as to the most eligible part of the United 
States for obtaining improved farms, or uncultivated lands for 
Englishmen, &c. I reply, that with a view to the settlement of 
the number of families you mention, it will be vain to look for 
improved farms in any part that I have seen or heard eft Pro- 
bably a single family might be suited in almost any large dis- 
trict, as the changes which are continually occurring in human 
affairs, will occasionally throw eligible farms into the market 
every where. But you can have no choice of cultivated lands, 
as those you would prefer are the least likely to be disposed of; 
and it is altogether unlikely you should meet with a body of 
such lands, for the accommodation of thirty or forty families ; 
considering, too, that by travelling a few days' journey farther 
west, you may have a choice of land of equal value at one- 
tenth of the price, where they may settle contiguous, or at 
■least near to each other, I have no hesitation in recommending 
you to do as I have done ; that is, to head the tide of emigra- 
tion, and provide for your friends where the lands ate yet unap- 
propriated. 

"•Afifr traversing the states of Ohio and Indiana, looking out 
for a tract suited to my own views, and those of a number of 
our countrymen who have signified their intentions of following 
our example, 1 have fixed on this spot in Illinois, and am the 
better pleased with it the more I tee of it. 

" Ab to obtaining laborers, A single settler may get hi* labor 
done by the pieee do moderate terms, not higher than in»some 
parts of England; but if many families settle together, all re- 
quiring this article, and none supplying it, they must obtain it 
from elsewhere. Let them import English laborers, or make 
advantageous proposals to such as are continually arriving at the 
eastern ports. 

" Provisions ate cheap of course. Wheat three and four-pernc 
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sterling per btfshel. Beef and pork two-pence per pounds gro- 
ceries and clothing dear, building moderate, either by wood o* 
brick* Bricks are laid by the thousand, at eight dollars or un- 
der, including lime. 

Privations I cannot enumerate. Their, amount depends on 
the previous habits and present* disposition of individuals : for 
myself and family, the privations already experienced, or anti* 
cipated, are of small account, compared with the. advantages. 

"Horses, 60 to 100 dollars, or upwards; cows, 10 to 20 
dollars ; sows, 3 to 5 dollars. 

"Society is made up of new-comers chiefly, and, of course, 
must partake of the leading characters of these. There is gen 
nerally a little bias of attraction in a newly settled neighbour* 
hood, which brings emigrants from some .particular state or 
country to that spot; and thus a tone is given to society. Where 
we are settling, society is yet unborn as it were. It will, as in 
other .places, be made up of such as come; among whom Eng- 
lish farmers, I presume, will form a large proportion. 

" Roads as yet ware in a state of nature. 

" Purchases of land are best made at the land-offices : pay- / 

ments, five years, or prompt ; if the latter, eight per cent, dis- 
count. w 

"Mechanic's wages, 1 dollar to 1£. Carpenters, smiths, 
shoemakers, brkkmakers, and bricklayers, are among the first 
. in requisition for a new settlement,: others follow in course,;*"- 
tanners, saddlers, tailors, hatters, tin-workers, &c. &C. 

We.rely. on good markets for produce, through the grand ,na»? 
vigable communication we enjoy with the ocean. 

" Medical aid is not of difficult attainment, The English of s 
both sexes, and strangers in general, are liable to some bilious 
attacks on their first arrival ; these complaints seem, however, 
simple, and not difficult to manage if taken in time. 

"The manufactures you mention, may hereafter be eligible; 
cotton,, woollen,, linen, stockings, &c. Certainly not at present. 
Beer, spirits,, pottery, tanning, are objects of immediate atten- 
tion. 

" The minerals of our district are not much known. We 
have excellent limestone; I believe we have coal; wood will, 
however, be the cheapest fuel for some years. 
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"Implements' are cheap till yoa commence with the iron. A 
waggon, 35 or 40 dollars, exclusive of tier ta wheels. A strong 
waggon for the road complete will amount to IGO dollars or up- 
wards. 

" The best mode of coming from England to this part of the 
western country is by an eastern pert, thence to Pittsburgh, and 
down the Ohio to Shawnee town. Clothing, beddiug, house- 
hold linen, simple' medicines of the best quality, and sundry 
small articles of cutlery and light tools, are the best things for 
an emigrant to bring out. 

" I can hardly reply to your inquiry about the manner of tra- 
velling ; it must be suited to the party. Horseback is the moot 
pleasant and- expeditious ) on foot the cheapest ; a light waggon 
is eligible in some eases ; in others the stage is a necessary evil, 
I see I shall render you liable to double postage, bit I wished to 
reply to each of your inquiries as far as I could. 
■ " To serve yon dr ymr friends will be a pleasure to, Sir, 
" Yours, Sic. &e. 

" Morris Birkbbck." 
"To Mr. H. "Fearow, Post-Office, Basamoi*." 

The account wblch Mr. Fearon has given of the character of 
the people of the United States, displays considerable ability, 
though in some respects it seems to manifest ft desire to depre- 
ciate It beyond its due level ; but as in the course of the work we 
Rave had occasion to quote the testimony of friends, it may not 
be foreign to the object of this Work to lay before the reader the 
remarks, we will not say of an enemy, but of a severe and 
somewhat uncahdid censor. 

To understand America correctly, it is, hi some measure, ne- 
cessary to recur to the character and condition of its first civil- 
ized population. They were, iu the first instance, emigrants 
from the several European Rations, particularly England ; the 
most respectable class of which were those who. fled from reli- 
gious persecution ; no inconsiderable number of transports; tbe 
great body of the rest were ae emigrants ever are— the moat en- 
terprising, the most needy, but by no means the most intelligent 
of their native country. It is such only, generally speaking, 
that can be induced to quit the land which gave them birth ; 
even although the exchange should bring with it the most deci- 
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ded advantages. The word home contains a sacred spell, which 
rarely can be broken. We cling to the hovels, the rocks, and 
the sands ot our birth-place, with a filial affection which seldom 
ceases but with our existence. These feelings the Deity seems 
to have implanted for wise purposes m the bosoms of all men* 
The emigrant to a wilderness will therefore rarely be. & man 
even moderate in his worldly circumstances; and he will still 
more rarely be possessed of regulat habits, or a cultivated mind* 
Exeepsions will exist of persons who take distant views, and 
who can bring every feeling and thought under the guidance of 
reflection and principle ; but such will ever be but exceptions, 
while our nature remains the same. Such then were the seeds 
of American society ; let us look at the circumstances in which 
these men were placed; in a country where civilization had 
made no progress; where every man, both in mind and body, 
was fully occupied in obtaining the bare means of subsistence; 
and where their relative situation towards the natives of the soil 
was calculated ta deaden every just, benevolent, and humane 
sentiment. As society advanced, indeed, the whole population 
no longer remained " hewers of wood, and drawers of water." 
Classification commenced ; but still those whose views, meaus, 
or habits could be mental, were extremely limited in number. 
They left Europe at a dark period, not themselves the finest 
specimens of the national picture; even those amongst them 
who had leisure for literary objects, met with obstacles at every 
step — the want of books, the want of society, and of communis 
cation with learned individuals or of scientific bodies. There 
was besides no history attached to their country; they lived 
indeed in a new world, " which was endeared to them by no 
recollections, and which could neither excite nor gratify their 
curiosity, by the records of the past." The first accessions of 
strength from the " old country/' furnished little besides an in- 
crease of the manual labor. The colonial government introduced 
some men of information : public education was attended to : 
riches increased ; the slave-trade was encouraged ; negroes were 
introduced in every American colony ; the extermination of In- 
dians went on, the invaders gradually seizing on their country. 
Literature was now in some>espects advancing, though the co- 
lonists depended for their mental as well as bodily clothing upon 
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the mother-country; English, Dutch, Irish, Scotch, German*, 
and their several descendants, were becoming to sneak one lan- 
guage, and have one common interest. They were, as colonists 
ever, and necessarily are, inferior -to the parent eiuntry in the 
first class of its intelligence, but above its grosser -ignorance. 
Society had at this time acquired stability. The Revolution now 
took place. The motives and causes which led to this moat im- 
portant event are deserving of marked attention : they were not, 
as had been the case with most other great national struggles, a 
dissatisfaction generally with their government, or a desire to be 
an independent people. Their resistance .went to one specific 
claim of the English ministry, taxation without representation ; 
this object defeated, their design was to return to their former 
political condition : that there was no original intention to esta- 
blish an independent constitution, is admitted by Mr. Jefferson 
in his "Notes An Virgininia" In the April of 1776, three 
months before the declaration of independence, Paine's " Com- 
mon Sense" appeared. Previous to the publication of this book, 
the leaders in the contest were made acquainted with its object 
and general purport. They were then alarmed — completely 
frightened at the bare idea of declaring themselves independent. 
Six individuals could not be found,' who, at that time, would go 
the length of a separation from the mother- country, from which 
a small concession, with regard to the stamp-act, was hailed 
with the most enthusiastic delight— the wish of the whole people 
being to heal the existing differences, and return to their former 
dependant situation. These facts are necessary to be borne in 
mind, as they will account for much which exists in the people 
of the United States at the present day. The effect of " Com- 
mon Sense" upon the public mind was electric. Men were 
alarmed indeed — but they read, and conviction flashed upon 
their minds. Three months after the appearance of this book, 
the " Declaration of Independence" was signed. The contest 
now assumed altogether an altered aspect; the straggle was no 
longer for a rescue from a peculiar mode of taxation, but for the 
maintaining of rights, political and national, foe vital and fun- 
damental principles, which if once established, would build upon 
their shores a temple of freedom, aud leave it there, a model 
for other nations and for after ages. The friends of human 
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liberty in Europe crossed the Atlantic to fan their darling flame; 
Others also emigrated of a more dubious character: America 
became the receptacle for speculators and fortune hunters, for 
adventurers and base and demoralized characters of every shade 
and description. The peaceful pursuits of agriculture were ex- 
changed for those of the sword ; society was shifted from' its 
base, and every thing became disorganized. Peace .was at 
length proclaimed, but it failed to bring with it those halcyon 
days, of which the olive-branch is generally considered the pre* 
cursor. America was now a chaos, bankrupt alike, it was fear- 
ed, in morals and in finances. Their warmest patriots doubted 
whether their independence were not iu fact a curse to them. 
The administration of Washington, which succeeded, was mark- 
ed by policy, by sound views, and by political wisdom ; but, in 
drawing up the constitution, the desire to guard against the pos- 
sibility of corruption, nearly produced the effect of destroying 
all government — a jealousy of power, carried to an imprudent 
excess, had too much weakened the pillars which- should sup- 
port the political fabric: A revision of the principles of the 
federal union became necessary to the salvation of the republic. 
This question gave rise to two great political parties*, practi- 
cally though not theoretically possessed of opposite principles of 
government, and fostering in their breasts, even unto this day, 
the most implacable hatred. The friend of domestic peace and 
of public morals, feeling, perhaps too acutely, present evils, 
without calculating that a time for their correction must arrive, 
fondly dwelt upon a remembrance of those days when they were 
children of the English family; forgetting, as men too frequently 
do when reviewing the past, all that was painful and unpleasant, 
and only cherishing the recollection and sighing after advantages 
of which they had been deprived. European politics became 
now the subject of general attention. The French revolution 
naturally produced unusual excitement : a large majority were 
its advocates. They considered the event as only a continuation 
of the struggle which they had commenced, for the emancipa^ 

\ 

* Those who advocated the measure of a revision of tbe Constitution, 
for the purpose of increasing the powers of the general government, took 
the name of Federalists, and their opponents that of Democrats. * 
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tioo of the World* Others, sickened with the effects of their 

own change, viewed it with jaundiced eyes. Great Britain join* 

ing in the confederacy against the new Republic, and the ex* 

ceases committed by the French, afforded fresh food for the 

nourishment of political parties on this continent* The federal* 

ists now obtained the additional title of English • tories, and the 

democrats, that of French jacobins. Revolutionists upon the 

wildest principles flocked to America. The French became so 

numerous and so strong, that those who differed from them were 

in fret exposed to a system of practical proscription throughout 

the Union. A head, less deliberate and cool than Washington's, 

would have been driven into an open alliance with republican 

France > as it was, the Gallic ambassador (Genet) nearly set the 

administration at defiance. So- triumphant indeed were these 

advocates of desperate measures) that at one period an expres* 

sion of difference of opinion endangered personal safety, and 

even. a list of proscribed Americans (among which was Mr. John 

Quinoy. Adams) was suspended from the mast-head of a French 

frigate in Boston harbour* This danger, however, was by pru» 

dene* ultimately aroided, and peril from the cxmtt acy side would 

seem next to here followed. The presidency of Mr. Adams (a 

fedefaHst) succeeded that of Washington* Some of bio mea> 

anUBs were perhaps compelled by the circumstance* of the times; 

hut a* friend of liberty can advocate, his fourteen yeans' nufurmV 

iaaftioo iaw ; his frequent public prosecutions for libel ; his plans 

for a standing army,, and his aim to obtain the state and style 

of royalty. The <efect of his administration wee to re^excite 

nil .tae violent and turbulent feelings -of she democratic party, 

which Waattingtan's policy bad allajad* At the termination of 

the first period, of his presidency, a desperate conflict ensued : 

tibe federal party were defeated in has person for the Ffcesidemv 

ship by a majority «f .one* Me* iefterson. ruse upon his ruins, 

and from that time to: the. present, the democrat}* party have 

aatnt tbe^bekntof state. 'Die unsuccessful attempt at renoka- 

4aon in belaud, threw into America a considerable number of 

well-intentioned .perhaps/but certainly very diseased memheis of 

the body politic; while the. accession of multitudes «of the most 

ignorant classes at society from Holland and. Gesmang, tofptbur 

with the vast .increase of Week population, rapidsy addedto ike 
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numerical population, extending' ttee range kild increasing the 
produce of manual labor without adding any thing that waft vafc 
luable to, if 1 n>ay so express* myself* the hock of national animal, 
America, in the mean time, in her* pptittoal rapacity, 'waft inakw 
ing rapid advances' towards taking her standing as- a first-orat* 
power. Her taffemal resources were boiindfes* ; her geographical 
situation secured her from attack during the Weakneaey as .hi 
were, of infancy; her population went on increasing in a r&tii* 
not paralleled iit modern times, but easily to be accounted 'for 
upon well-known, principles of political eckmotny.< Aft this time 
it was that the disturbed state of Europe threw; into her hands' 
the carrying trade of the world, and Enabled her to eifeetw rarea** 
cantile marine* only second to that of Great Bnt&uu This an^ 
expected, and unprepargd-for influk of Weaithy denwmliaed^ 
while it enriched j- witH the people^ there *as m* preparation^ w* 
pupillage, no gradation, no step from the: primitive iogrhouse. 
to the splendor Of the palace. European hnakty? and vice, Un- 
adorned by European knowfedge, and hot artieltorated'by'Eurt^; 
pean habits of refinement, rapidly overspread the land, and pro*'. 
duced their natural and unavoidable 'consequences. The ^Jurjsuita 
of the whole people assumed alio;ajbazardou9aad specalajkive 
cast; opportunities for indulging -Which wete constantly present* 
ed by the disturbed state of European eammemn^ and l>y their, 
own vast unpeopled continent- The means of Hwirija^wcre in the 
hands of every man, With the occupation of .bat one* fourth part 
of his time. They were- in possession of paiititiai ajfid -dtmiestic 
ease, the sources, or the vahie of which, tbeia want of reflection 
prevented them* from estimating y and having at once the. mean*;* 
the time, and tine opportunity of gratifying their phsaieris, or, 
in4ulgfoi£ their indolence, they have not pursued learning beyond 
their setoool-booto. Thus, neglecting to fcrteourag* any purauitft*. 
either individually or collective^, Whi oh may bfe oajtal'metftftaV 
they ap'peary as a nation, to h&vfe sutifcin3to : haWfct } ofl indofc&ce 
and iodiffetert-ee^tliev' are- tfefotie^ttveiy iiik<>tb*ilJ:tempBars,viwtt 
g^tf*rtft$ to their! di^o^itfens? though ft great^Utieal h*tioA# 
they tWW Htrtfe' sde^de artd n6'liT*Wit»W ; ahdy rainditfduafe, i 
White ^ey^reHffeoretfc^lty ptosstjssed of freedwPnJand iadeptmk 
deti*e> they *w tod / fi^eotfy ■ but- -mere -twiohhi<& Gh t ha hand* 
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will be an increasing and sure market for .our surplus of every 
kind : vast quantities of pork and beef are shipped for New Or- 
leans from Kentucky and Indiana. In this shape, that is, when 
applied to fattening cattle and hogs, we may insure two dollars 
per barrel for Indian corn. 

We shall also add an extract of a letter written by the same 
intelligent gentleman, as it refers to a subject particularly inte- 
resting to those Englishmen who may have emigration to the 
United States in contemplation. 

" I am sorry to inform you that our plan of colonising exten- 
sively, with a special view to the relief of our suffering country- 
men of the lower orders, is not at present successful. A good 
number may be benefited by the arrangements we are making 
for their reception on a contracted scale ; but the application to 
Congress, alluded to in my journal, which was .calculated prin- 
cipally for .the service of tbat class, has, I fear, proved abortive. 
I have transmitted to Congress, through the hands of our mem- 
ber for Illinois, the following memorial : 

* 

To the Representatives of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, the Memorial of Morris Birkbeck, an English far- 
mer, lately settled in the territory of Illinois, respectfully 
states— 

" That a number of his countrymen, chiefly yeomen farmers, 
farming laborers,, and rjjraj. mechanics, are desirous of removing 
(with their families and their capital into this country, provided 
that, by having situations prepared for them, they might escape 
the wearisome and expensive travel in quest of a settlement, 
which has broken the spirits and drained the purses of many of 
.their. emigrant brethren, terminating too frequently in disap- 
pointment. 

" Many estimable persons of the classes above mentioned have 
reposed such a degree of confidence in the experience of your 
memorialist, as would .attract tbem to the spot which he has 
chosen for himself. Their attention .has accordingly been di- 
rected with tome anxiety to his movements; and when, after a 
laborious journey through, the states of Ohio and Indiana, he 
has at length fixed on a situation in the Illinois adapted to his 
private views, settlements art multiplying, so rapidly around it, 
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that it .doe* hot Afford a scope of eligible unappropriated land, 
to which he could invite any considerable number of his friends. 

€i There are, however, lands as yet unsurveyed lying about 
twenty miles north of this place, on which sufficient room might 1 
be obtained ; and the object of this memorial is to solicit the 
grant by purchase of a tract of this land, for the purpose of in- 
troducing a colony of English farmers, laborers and mechanics. 

" Feeling, as does your' memorialist, that the people of Eng- 
land and the people of America are of one family, notwithstand- * 
ing the unhappy political disputes which have divided the two 
countries, he believes that this recollection will be sufficient to 
insure, from the representatives of a free people, a favorable 
mue to his application in behalf of his suffering brethren. 
Nov. 20, 1817. (Signed) Morris Birkbbck. 

. My proposal in the abtife memorial was indefinite, designedly, 
that, if acceded to, it might be on a general principle, to be 
extended as far as would be found beneficial ; and might be 
guarded from abuse by provisions arising out of the principle it- 
self. I entertained a hope that it would be referred to a commit- 
tee, who would have permitted me to explain my views; and 
possibly I may yet have an opportunity of doing so, as I have 
not yet learned thai it has been absolutely rejected. Other pe- 
titions for grants of lands in favor of particular descriptions of 
emigrants have been rejected during this session, for reasons 
which my friends give me to understand will be fatal to mine. 
' The following I consider to be the tenor of these objections : 
" That no public lands can be granted or disposed of but ac- 
cording to the general law on that subject, without a special act 
:©f legislation* 

" That although in certain cases such special acts have been 
made in favor of bodies of foreign emigrants, it has always been 
on the ground,. and in consideration of, a general public benefit 
accruing; such as the introduction of the culture of the vine by 
the Swiss colony at Vevay, Indiana, and the olive in Louisiana. 
"That it is not agreeable to the' general policy of this go- 
vernment to encourage the settlement of foreigners in distinct 
masses, but rather to promote their speedy amalgamation with 
the community of American citizens. 
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country requiring population. Yet, strong >as such reasons may 
be, I should, if morally considered, hestaate in bearing my tes- 
timony to their solidity. The youth of twenty, and the female 
of fourteen, are iH fitted for the cares, atrxieties r and education 
of a family— neither their bodily no* mental strength has attain- 
ed maturity. Those days also which ought to Be 4 devoted to the 
acquirement of solid information, and to the improving, perhaps 
'it may be said, to die creating the character, aire necessarily de- 
rated to other objects. The cares of life, under tuck circum- 
stances, begin to press upon individuals who have-not previously 
had time or opportunity to learu ks. duties. No provision has 
been made for the support of a rising family'— to this* therefore 
every other object *wilr generally be sacrificed? by these means 
a sordid and. calculating spirit is engendered—the ihore gene- 
rous feelings of. our nature acquire neither strength nor stability; 
-and every mental andi ennobling pursuit is abandonee) with a 
♦view to the getting on. in >life. 

The American, female character requires osjv attention: in 
mental pursuits it would appear to be at present but tittle ad- 
vancefd. This proceeds no donbt from a variety of causes ; all 
thai hat. been said of the male population, by a natural re-action 
effecting the female also. The demand, too, (if 1 may be eseu* 
sedaimer^cantile phrase upon such a subject^ exceeding the sup- 
ply, together with the comparatively less value set upon domes- 
tic comfort, may, perhaps, have tended to produce the extreme 
attention to mere personal ornament, and the universal neglect 
of either mental or domestic knowledge, which appears to exist 
among the females here, as compared with those of England. 

The reflections generated by these considerations are, what 
tny personal observation has ooniirmeoS-^that a great part of the 
nation are content to be employed in procuring the first neces- 
saries pf life, and in mere animal enjoyment* These several cau- 
ses may have assisted in the production of a general fact, that 
here all knowledge, beyond that of immediate pecuniary interest, 
is superficial. 

The statesman of America has heretofore been altogether of 
A different, and, perhaps, a superior race to those of Europe. 
There has been in tins country nothing of the regu4eriy~trained 
and family, born great men. A senator, a secretary pf state, or 
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a president, is commonly a lawyer, who has risen by his talents 
or perseverance; and, in addition, he is not infrequently a far* 
mer : and when his official duties have terminated, he returns 
from Washington to his tome, and resumes bis former occupa- 
tions. From this domestic and sound mode of conducting the 
public weal, there has of late years been a partial <Jeriati®&>. 
Certain families have edged themselves into government- office*, 
and hare proved to be, in practice at least, adherents of the -doc- 
trine of Hereditary descent; yet the general features remain ate 
described: and, however discordant the fact may appear with 
the principles of legitimacy, I believe none will be (bund hardy ' 
enough: to assert, that these men display any want of the know- 
ledge or ability required- by their station ; or that they do not 
play their parts with as niuoh vigor, effect, awd integrity, as* if 
thev had been the. descendants of an ancient and titled »aris* 
tocracy. 

The existence of slavery in the United States has a most 
visible effect upon the national character. It neeessaiily bruf 
taiizes the minds of the southern and western inhabitants* it 
lowers, indeed, the tone of humane and 1 correct" feeling- through*, 
out the Union*; and imperceptibly contributes ft> the existence 
of th*t great difference which here exists between theory and 
practice. The treatment of the Indian nations is* bat ill calou^ 
lated to excite liberal or humane feelings; for, however Mr. 
Munroe and others may attempt to philosophize upon the bene- 
fits which arise from uncivilized man's making way befort a more 
" dense population," the admitted fact is, that Americans atfc 
making continued encroachments upon the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, either under the semblance of treaties, or by direct' war- 
fare, produced, as the present one is said to have been, by de* 
signed aggressions, and aggravating insults on the part of the 
people of the United States. 

The diversity of laws in separate States, by which- acts* con* 
sidered as a crime in one part are not punishable m another, 
and also many confused impressions of right and wrong, generate 
much evil, while the state of the bankrupt laws, and an immense 
and complicated paper currency, are universal and increasing 
evils ; each of these having opened an extensive field to the cal- 
culations of avidity and the speculations of the dishonest. The 
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list of insolvencies in the state from which I now write is enor- 
mous. Failure in trade, so far from being a cause of loss, or a 
subject of shame, is generally the means of securing a fortune ; 
and so callous upon this subject has the public mind become, 
that no kind of disadvantage or disgrace attaches to the indivi- 
dual, who takes therefore, little pains to disguise the source of 
his wealth. 

Mr. Fearon concludes his diffuse sketch in the following terms. 
I have thus endeavoured to lay before you a true representation 
of the American character, with the sources from which it may 
have been formed, and the causes which have conduced to its 
production. Although I believe it must improve, yet I am by 
no means sanguine in my anticipations that improvement wilt 
be immediate, or even rapid in its progress. Many of the 
causes, external and internal, which have already operated, will 
continue to exist ; and, as I have before said, there would ap- 
pear to be placed in the very stamina of the character of this 
people, a coldness, a selfishness, and a spirit . of conceit, which 
form strong barriers against improvement. Let us however, still 
hope for the best. In opposition to these obstacles, there are 
strong and living truths abroad. The principles at least of liber* 
ty are acknowledged, and the fact of a free government exists as 
an example to the world. As rational men, these things are 
worthy of our respect ; and, in the hand of Heaven, we may be 
assured that all the rest, however dark and unintelligible to us it 
may appear, will still finally and effectually " work together for 
good." 

Mr* Fearon enters into a long examination of Mr. Birk beck's 
" notes" and u letters," manv statements of which he contro- 
verts; he concludes this discussion with the following important 
admission: — As to America generally — it possesses some most 
important advantages, among which are to be enumerate^), an 
extensive and, in parts, a very feitile. country — a population not 
filled up— and, above all, a reasonable aud a cheap government. 
These give to the poor man a recoinpence for his labor propor- 
tionate to his deserts: they also open numerous sources for the 
valuable employment of capital ; and they give a solid satisfaction, 
as to the. future, in the mind of a man of family or of property, 
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which it is impossible to derive from a contemplation of the pre-'* 
sent' condition, and the present policy of any of the old govern- 
ments. 

The following seems the summing up of the evidence on both • 
sides; it may however be questioned whether it be done quite 
impartially, and this will conclude our extracts from Mr. Fearon's 
publication — with the exception of some practical hints to emi- 
grants, which we subjoin, chough they: contain some repetition* 
of what has been given in this department of our work, 

la going to America then, I would say generally, the emigrant 
must expect to find— not an economical or cleanly people ; not a 
social or generous people; not a people of enlarged ideas; not a 
people of liberal opinions, or towards whotri you can express your 
thoughts u free as air;" not a people friendly to the advocates of 
liberty in Europe ; not a people who understand liberty from in- 
vestigation and from principle; not a people who comprehend 
the meaning of the words * € honor" and. "generosity/' On 
the other hand he wilt find a country possessed of the most 
enlightened civil and political advantages; a people reaping the 
full reward of their own labors, a people not paying tythes, and 
not subjected to heavy taxation without representation; a people 
with a small national debt ; a people without spies and infor- 
mers; a people without an enormous standing army; a people 
in possession of an extent of territory capable of sustaining an 
increase of millions and tens of millions of population; and a 
people rapidly advancing towards national wealth and greatness. 

The classes of British society who would be benefited by an 
exchange of country, are, I conceive, first, that large and much 
injured body of men. Who are here chained to the country and 
the political system, which oppresses and grinds them to the 
earth,— I mean our 1 extreme poor. They would not be in 
America a week, before they would experience a rapid advance 
in the scale of being. : Instead of depending for subsistence upon 
charity soup, occasional parochial relief, and bowing with slavish 
submission to the tyrant of the poor-house; they* would; if indus- 
trious and willing to labor, earn 4s. 6d, to 6s. 9d. a day, have 
meat at least seven times in the week, and know "no one who 
" could make them; afraid." The second class would be the me* 
ehanics, in branches of first necessity, with the general exclu- 
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sion, however, of those acquainted with the British staple ma- 
nufactures of cotton and woollen only; but for others, whose 
earnings here are under 30s. a week, or whose employment is 
of that precarious nature, that they cannot reasonably calculate, 
by the exercise of prudence and economy, on laying by any 
thing for what is called "a rainy day," or on making a provision 
far old age— for such persons as these, particularly if they have, 
or anticipate the having a family, emigration to America will 
certainly advance their pecuniary interests, though it may nut 
enlarge thctf mental sphere of enjoyments. To these two clavse', 
I would further add that of the small farmer who has a family, 
for whom he can now barely provide the necessaries of Me, and 
concerning a provision for whom, when his own grey hairs are 
approaching to the grave, he can look forward with but little 
confidence or satisfaction; to such a man, if he should have one 
hundred pounds clear, that is, after paying all his expencet or 
removal, Sic. America decidedly offers iuducesnents rery superior 
to those afforded by this country. Such a father would there 
feel himself relieved from a load of anxiety, the weight of 
which upon his spirits, and it* influence in repressing, his exer- 
tions, he is perhaps himself scarcely aware of, till be feels the 
difference -by comparison when he has shaken it off is the New 
World;— but atiU to every proposed emigrant, even of these 
classes, I would say, that he must not expect to find either tire 
country full of gold, or its inhabitants as agreeable or as sociable 
as the perhaps unequalled people of England. He must prepare 
too for very many privations, and should previously have the 
mind of his family, particularly that of the mother of hia child- 
ren, so entirely in unison witfe his own, .that they can uH have 
the fortitude and good sense necessary to bear under the nume- 
cons erWationa they will certainly he subjected to, keeping in 
mind the substantial advantages they will enjoy, sad setting off 
present evil against their future sue increasing prosperity, which, 
in such r, osuntry, whha:sail yet uncultivated* and .in the in- 
fancy of it* reaeuroti, may be ceaeideeed as almost UMund to 

The iiMief small fcwfcuuc» who caws Little about aalrtiet, to 
whom the, «oiB*ort8,af -England are neshsee in sea** degree 
essentia], but who wishes to cwttuJ ii* eapwrdirjwwi, would not 
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• 
act wisely by emigrating to America* Indeed, should such a 
mart make an attempt, he would return as expeditiously as did 
a family who arrived at New York in the Pacific, on the 25th 
March, with the intention of continuing, but who took a pas- 
sage back in the same Vessel the following week ;*— they went to 
America in the cabin, they departed from it in the steerage. 

The artist may succeed, but the probability is, that he will 
not do so. I know instances on both sides, where perhaps, 
equal talent has been possessed. A Mr. Shiels, a poi traits- 
painter, who was a fellow passenger of mine in the Wash- 
ington, has been eminently successful in New York ; Mr.——, 
who arrived about the same time, has been unable to procure 
his boarding expences. Generally, I should not anticipate, judg- 
ing from the character and habits of the people, that, at least, 
the superior artist would find it to his advantage to amigTate. 
The lawyer and the doctor, and, turning to another class, the 
clerk and the shopman, will find no opening in America. 

The London linen and woollen draper, and haberdasher, who 
has large capital, good connections in this country, and who 
would adopt the most improved English modes of transacting 
retail business, would, 1 think, be very successful ;— ►though, it 
should be understood, that shopkeeping is overdone throughout 
America ; but their plan of doing business is so defective, that I 
conceive there may be a good opening for a person with the 
above qualifications. 

A literary man will not meet with arty encouragement, the 
American library being imported, and newspaper editors having 
no inducement to occupy their talents upon any topics beyond 
extracts from English papers, advertisements, and shipping in- 
telligence. 

The very superior mechanic, in a business of which the arti- 
cles have heretofore been imported, might succeed ; and if he 
did so at all, it would probably be in an eminent degree. Two 
cases of this sort came under my knowledge; Mr. — — , of 

P , manufacturer of bird-cages, fenders, and brass stands for 

fire-places, arrived in America, without property, has brougnt 
up a large family, and is now a man of considerable wealth. 

Mr. : — , of , a piano-forte maker, has been similarly 

successful. I do not state these cases on the ground that there 

38. — vol. ir. 8 e 
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Is now mi opening in either of these callings, but merely as illus- 
trative of the idea given at the commencement of this para- 
graph. 

The merchant I do not conceive would be very successful, 
that being a profession so adapted to the native American ha- 
bits, and is entirely preoccupied. 

To the capitalist, as such, 1 hardly know what to say : Ame- 
rica is the country of speculation, and therefore, as such, capi- 
tal might be employed with singular advantage. On the whole, 
to such I can only recommend a pernsal of the previous details. 

Choice of a Vessel. — A ship is preferable to a brig, as the sea 
motion in the former will be less felt, and the accommodation* 
are generally superior. The English ships in the American trade 
are not equal to those in other trades ; whilst, on the contrary, 
the best American vessels are in the British trade ; so that it is 
well to select an American ship, the safe age of which will be 
according to the quality of the timber and the building, and 
these can only be known by persons very conversant in those 
subjects. There are certain ships of established reputation, a 
few of which go to the port of Loudon, and a greater number 
to. Liverpool ; among the former are the Electra, Captain Ro- 
binson, and the Tontine, Captain Turly, for Philadelphia; the 
Criterion, Captain Avery, and the Minerva Smyth (a very supe- 
rior ship), Captain Allen, foi New York ; there is also the Ve- 
nus of New York, the character of which is, I believe, respect* 
able; but I cannot speak of her from personal knowledge. 
From the port of Liverpool there are a great number of first-rate 
ships for Philadelphia, Boston and New York; among the latter 
is what are called the " Packet Line," which consists of the 
Pacific, (an old but good vessel,) Captain Williams ; the Amity, 
Captain Stanton ; the Courier, Captain Bowne ; and the James 
Munroe, Captain Watkinson (Captain Watkinson is a careful 
and excellent seaman). One of these vessels sails punctually on 
the first of every month from Liverpool. The charge for passage 
is, in the cabin, 45 guineas, which includes wine, and, indeed, 
almost every luxury — in the steerage £9. exclusive of every 
thing hut water. The house of Crapper, Benson, and Co. at 
Liverpool, are the agents for these ships, which are first-rate ia 
every respect, and all their commanders are men of great expe- 
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ffience. There are also quite equal to these, the Nestor, -Cap- 
tain Stirling; the Atlantic, Captain Matlock; and the Anne 
Maria, Captain Waite (of the latter vessel and captain, Mr* 
Flower, who recently went in her with a large party to the Uni- 
ted States, speaks in the very highest terms) : to these I would 
add, as respectable ships, the Ann, the Carolina Ann, and the 
Importer. There are several others of this class with whose 
names 1 am not familiar ; but it would be judicious in every per- 
son to make minute inquiries as to the character of the ship and 
.-captain with which they propose engaging; for it should be 
known that there are some very indifferent f American ships* 
.which go to both Liverpool and London, and particularly the 
Matter port. A regular trader is generally to be preferred to a 
.chance ship. The prices (with the exception of the packet 
.ships) will vary according to circumstances ; for the cabin from 
■SO to 45, and for the steerage from 7 to 10 guineas. It should 
be remarked that even this is a subject of barter. A few ships 
sail from Bristol and Greenock for New York— *the Fanny from 
the latter port is rather celebrated- A passage from Havre, in 
France, to America, is often to be obtained much cheaper than ' 
from this country. Should a large party engage the same vessel, 
they would act prudently to procure an extra -boat, for in case 
of accident or shipwreck* the two ship-boats would not be found 
-sufficient; and upon such melancholy occurrences the .crew com- 
monly escape, and the passengers are lost. 

Cabin Passengers, though supplied by jthe captain, would find 
a small private stock desirable. A plum cake, soda powders, a 
few good apples and oranges (the latter will keep if not . previ- 
ously bruised, and if each orange is carefully rolled in paper), 
preserves of several kinds, and cider, which will be found parti- 
cularly pleasant at sea. 

Steerage Passengers should provide for seventy, though they 
may not be out more than fifty days. They are compelled by 
law to take 801bs. of meat. I should recommend a variety ; say 
30Ibs. beef, 20 of ham, 20 of tongue, JO of bacon : herrings 
are pleasant, and salt cod particularly so, when eaten with egg- 
sauce : 501bs. bread, of the best biscuit, and loaves cut in slices 
and toasted ; rusks will be found very pleasant in tea : 30 to 
401bs. of flour; a few pounds of oatmeal; ditto of rice; ditto 
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of groats; ditto of arrow root; 10 cheese; lOOlbs. potatoes* 
Have a small net bag to boil them in ; this will prevent confu- 
sion with the cook, and also their being exchanged for others of, 
perhaps, an inferior quality. 5 lbs. coffee, ground, and kept 
corked in a bottle, for the purpose of excluding the atmospheric 
air; lib. tea; 141bs. sugar: a small quantity of spirits, of wine, 
and bottled porter : the latter, mixed with an equal quantity of 
water, with sugar and nutmeg, will be found very agreeable. 
Have a definite understanding for the quantity of water per day. 
A filtering machine can be bought at 79, Titchfield- street, Lonr 
don, for 20s. Eggs to be kept in Bran, and frequently turned. 
lOlbs butter. Milk will keep, if boiled, and mixed with sugar, 
in the proportion of 2lbs, to the quart. If the articles enume- 
rated under the head Cabin Passengers can be afforded, they 
would be found particularly pleasant. If there are females in 
the party, there should be some fowls. A few tin articles for 
the purposes of. cooking, &c. Sea sickness cannot be prevented 
by any thing with which I am acquainted, though it can be ma- 
terially lessened by being as much as possible upon deck, and by 
eating little at a time, and frequently. 

In choosing a birth, either in the cabin or steerage, the mid* 
die of the vessel, or as near to it as can be procured, is desira- 
ble, on account of the ship's motion being there less felt. Books 
will be an occasional, and but an occasional, relief to the mo- 
notony of a sea voyage. Those of a light and amusing charac- 
ter are the most suitable. Reading for more than half an hour 
at any one time produces the head-ache, and sensibly affects the 
eyes. Medicines are an important article of sea stores : they 
should be in pills, and taken frequently, with great exactness, at 
stated periods, and in as small quantities as can possibly produce 
the effect. Steerage passengers should have a specific agreement 
with the captain for the use of the place of convenience : this is 
au important consideration ; and I have heard of great inconve- 
nience experienced by such persons in being denied this. A 
flute, a violin, and a pack of cards, are pleasant companions. 

Packing up.— A selection should be made in a box by them- 
selves of clothes intended to be worn at sea. Those of the 
piost inferior kind will do as well as the best. A warm great 
coat will be found useful. The provision casks should be written 
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on " Stores/ 1 Baggage must be entered at the Custom-house ; 
and in procuring a cocket, care should be taken that the whole 
of the packages are enumerated c if this is neglected, an addi- 
tional expence wit} be incurred. 

Articles desirable to be taken out. — Clothing of every kind, 
except silks and silk pocket handkerchiefs. Females would do 
well to take no article of dress, particular in appearance. Men's 
trowsers should be of the Wellington kind only. The American 
fashions differ in some things from ours ; and any deviation from 
them is much remarked upon. Most convenient and unbreaka- 
ble articles of domestic utensils. No cabinet furniture. A good 
stock of table-linen and bedding : whether feather beds are de r 
sirable or not is, I believe, questionable. Carpeting, if it can 
be cut to suit other sized rooms ; stationary of every kind ; agri- 
cultural implements ; musical and philosophical instruments. 

United States 9 Duties on Importation upon the following 

Articles : 

Per Cent. 
Side and Fire Arms • - - 20 

All articles manufactured of brass - 20 

Buttons r - - - 20 

Bonnets . r - - - 30 

Bridles and Saddles * - - - ' 30 

Books (blank) - - - - 30 

Cutlery - - - - 20 

All articles manufactured of cotton - 25 

Millinery - - - - 30 

All articles manufactured of copper, and pewter, 20 
Ditto of steel, and tin - - . 20 

Parasols and Umbrellas 30 

Paper -. - - - - 30 

Printing Types ... - 20 

All articles manufactured of wool - 25 ' 

Ditto of wood ... i 30 

Ditto of earthen and stone ware - -20 

Ale and Beer in bottles, per gallon 8d. 

Ditto in casks - - - 5 jd. 

Shoes (leather), per pair - 13d. 
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Articles free of Duties : 

Philosophical Apparatus, if specially imported by order, and for 
the use of any society, incorporated for philosophical or lite* 
rary purposes, or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or 
by order and for the use of any seminary of learning. 

Anatomical Preparations. 

Animals imported for breed. 

Wearing Apparel, and other personal baggage, in actual use. 

Rate qf Coins : 

English Pound Sterling is 4 dollars, 44 cents. 

Irish ditto, 4 dollars, 10 cents. 

French Livre, 18| cents. 

Dutch Florin, or Guilder, 40 cents. 

Fees of Officers : 
To the Collectors and Naval Officers. 

• • • 9 

Every port entry 2 dollars. 
Permit to land goods 20 cents. 
Every bond taken officially 40 cents. 
Bill of health 20 cents. 

(There is commonly a demand of two dollars made for this by 
the captain : this is, of course, an imposition.) 

Passengers 9 Baggage, tf c. 

Entry is to be made by passengers of all clothes, tools, or im- 
plements of trade, or profession, arriving in the United States 
to settle, which articles are exempted from duty. The form of 
such entry, and oath respecting the same, as follows : 

Entry qf baggage, wearing apparel, $c. imported by 

in the piaster, from 

New York, 
(Here the particulars to be inserted.) 

District of 
Port of 
I, do solemnly, sincerely, and truly 

swear, (pr affirm,) that the entry subscribed by me and hereto 
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annexed, contains, to the best of my knowledge and belief, a 
a just and true account of the contents of the several 

mentioned in the said entry, imported in the 
from and that they contain no 

goods, wares, or merchandise whatever, other than the wearing 
apparel and other personal baggage (or if the case require) and 
the tools of the trade of all which 

are the property of who has, or 

have arrived, who is, or are shortly" expected to arrive in the 
United States : and are not directly or indirectly imported for 
any other person or persons, or intended for sale. 

So help ,me God. 

If the articles shall be entered by any other person than the 
owner, bond to be given in a sum equal to the amount of What 
the duties would be, if imported subject to duty; that the owner 
shall Within one year verify such entry on oath, or the collector 
may direct such baggage to be examined ; and if any article is 
contained therein, which ought to pay duty, entry must be made 
thereof; and if an entry is made as aforesaid, and uppti exami- 
nation thereof, any article is found therein subject to duty, (not 
having been expressed at the time of making the entry, )\t is for- 
feited, arid' the person' in whose baggage the same shall be 
found, forfeits and shall pay treble the value thereof. 

Mechanics, intending to continue as such, would do wd! to 
remain in New York, Baltimore or Philadelphia, until they be- 
come familiarised with the country. Persons designing to settle 
in the western states will save some expences by landing in Phi- 
ladelphia. ' Those to whom a few pounds is not an object, 'will 
shorten their voyage two or three days by arriving at New 
York. The summer route from thence to Philadelphia is parti- 
cularly pleasant, with the exception of 25 miles land-carriage, 
and sleeping ohe night on the' road: the whole can be comple- 
ted for about ten dollars. In winter^ there are excellent stages 
(by far the best in America) from New York to Philadelphia : 
the fare is from eight to ten dollars, and the journey is coinple- 
ted in fourteen .hours,— distance, 96 utiles. 

The route to the western country, by way of New 1 Orleans, is 
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attended with many disadvantages : it is much longer, and more 
dangerous, in consequence of a great deal of coasting, and the 
difficulties of the gulf of Florida. The vo)age from the Balaize, 
at the junction of the Mississippi with the gulf of Mexico, to 
New Orleans, though but 100 miles, is always tedious, and 
sometimes vessels are three weeks in getting up that distance. 
The yellow fever is of annual occurrence at New Orleans. The 
steam-boats, though numerous, cannot proceed at stated periods, 
and a residence at New Orleans may be long, and must be ex- 
pensive; and to take passage in a keel-boat up the stream, 
would be an almost endless undertaking. 

The best mode, in my judgment, is to proceed from Philadel- 
phia by way of Pittsburgh. Horseback is very preferable to the 
stage, particularly on the Alleghany mountains. A poor family 
would have their baggage conveyed in the cheapest way by the 
regular stage-waggons,— themselves walking ; and this they will 
. find in crossing the mountains to be better than riding (except 
on horseback). They should take with them as good a stock of 
eatables as they can with convenience, the charges on the road 
being* very extravagant. Those who have their own waggons 
should have them made as strong as possible, and their horses 
should be in good condition. Small articles of cutlery, and all 
the machinery necessary for repairs on the road, are of first ne- 
cessity. When arrived at Pittsburgh, the cheapest and easiest 
mode of travelling is to float down the river ; for which purpose 
there are boats of almost every variety, (steam-boats excepted,) 
from 2s. 3d. upwards, per hundred miles. Upon this mode of 
travelling I do not enlarge : half an hour's residence in Pitts- 
. burgh will convey more information than I could in twenty pa- 
ges. Warm clothing should be taken, as there is sure to be 
some seyere weather in every part of America. The articles re- 
quired in floating. down the river will be nearly as follows: — 
The " Pittsburgh Navigator," a small volume, and which may 
be had at Cramer and Spears ; nails, hammer, hatchet, tinder- 
box, box for fire, gridiron, iron pot, coffee-pot, coffee-mill, tea- 
pot, plates, spoons, knives and forks, mugs, candles, coffee, tea, 
sugar, spirits, meat, potatoes, bread, pens and ink, paper, me- 
dicine, and a gun. If there is what is called "a good stage of 
water," that is, if the waters of the Ohio are high, which they 
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ftlmiys areinthe^piingaiMia^umn, boats will be tajteri bythq, 
stream without rowings frprn\ three to four Jtyile* pec hour. ffc» 
cept In dases.o(' dense log), t^by can, be allowed to ijlqajt at night 
in the Qhro. In the Mississippi thw wpulp 1 not be safe* the na# 
vigatioi* oft the latter river being both, d*#cujt anpL,dpigeroj!»> 
Unless the watera of Che Ohio, are v^fy frfgb-at its faj}s near 
Louisville, a pilot- should be engaged tp,$ia]vig«te the boat ovef 
them* . • : ' • 

Though. tf&e have already given, sp^ie, fextjacft from, NJr- $ jrts* 
beck's Letters from Illinois, ye^totbe,fol{0ytfpg ktyer, addressed 
to his son* br entirely of a practical -nature, and furfljsjieji Retails 
which may be useful to thoste agriou^tum^ whOrnaybedelibeT 
ratiDg.on.the/swbject/ vie give it. entii!** • . 

fM.hawiflriw,, jhowover, &P/far?.e»|eiK(jF}^t©^ tietjailspg im 
own establishment, that it would be wrong any Ipnge^.tp .tyiflbr 
totiM'froHV yo» -sotae: paj&imilai)*: o&oui?.. Illinois %miqg, {g* **ey 
lie f^afetiealljfrbfcfore me, I stay giy0 yeu a» estimate of expen- 
d**ure.and proifoce* on a s^fition ^of land ?w?h asj hfrve now m*. 
der m$ eye. The ex^ce* *re; pftt Jg&hfr than the rates actu* 
tiHt pald/io^hte tiobMryi jMftd tb^p^o/lupeoo the 'wholg, I. b*r 
Ifeye* wwbh in !Kh^. average; sqijhaj y©M; wj? rely oo. its bqing b 
sftft steteiiiemV; • ••." « ». •; .* -,•" ,J »«..••.••••» v ... 

tf Witen ydit harve.^iwa^ it yrfur at*ettf«HV<k>o£ rtroutjdiyou for 
thfr cjiea^sti !and; toosti eligrblef 'farm f within f yo*ir ? observation/; 
maUe^oju.'cilculatioiw; of ; capital' employed and? 6£<prQfiVa»d 
\om .-aftAdtlpa. JcoDl{i^rei,' k. will!«Kmflfe>tfa&e fort yoqto^eeide 
on your. {toure^eUfanvfirifc 1 1 cfittainly » wjbfaf that » you >m*y> join 
Ufc. (v What I feel on that point as your father; what we all feel 
when we fatkilgfcitfrieihdpe of again; embracing you; youf owh 
corresponding emot^rMc ofoaflfettion $-^-in m^ing yobrde^idn, 
kefyJ these consideration* out of 'view* btitr if you cortehide to 
follow -Us, giw them fuft sqope? and they* w*H bear jm op 
thfough the difficulties and discouragement which y&n will 
doubtlesa ie»p»ience* ♦.'../ .•;.'••< \> ? - 

f The course of cultivation which, \ hate mttde *tfce>?gfound~ 

wdrk of the following calculation^, may not turn ovi $0fa<4tie 

heit, but it is most likely to succeed/ ujider "existing circtrrii- 

stances," of any that has occurred tomfe* 

"It is customary to plant Indian com on the^ first ptrogfiirig 

38. — vol. II. 3 F 
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Dollam 

Ploughing 100 acres for Wheal, tfefcd; 8lc. 275 

Incidents 290 



1,400 



Produce of second year. 

100 acres Indian corn, 10 barrels per acre, Deiu». 

2 dollars per barrel 2,000 

100 acres wheat, 20 bushels per acre, 3 J dol- m 

lars per bartel if * bushels 1,5 00 , ■ '3 ,500 

, Net produce 2,100 



Expenditure of third year. 

Breaking up 100 acres as before, with expences on crop 

. * of Indian corn 485 

Ploughing 100 acres wheat stubble for Indian corn 100 

Horse-hoeing, harvesting, &c. ditto 285 

Harvesting and threshing 100 acres wheat - 350 
Jhing-carting 100 acres for wheat, after second crop of 

Indian corn 200 

ploughing 200 acres wheat; seed, &c. 550 

Incidents 330 



2,300 



Produce of third year. 

200 acres- Indian feWn, W barrels pet acre, 2 * ioiikn. l 
dollars per barrel J4 4;000 

,100 acres wheat, 20 bushels per acre, 3 J dol- 
lar 8 per barrel 1,500 5,500 

Net produce 3,200 



• i 



Expenditure of fourth yedr. 
Asjthlthird 2£00 
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Harvesting and threshing 100 acres more wheat 
Additional incidents 



4 I 



Doiisn. 

350 
50 

2,700 



Produce of fourth year J 



200 acres Indian corn, 
200 acres wheat 


as above 




Dollars. 

4,000 

8,000 7,000 




« 




f 

Net produce 4,300 


_ 


Summary. 


\ 


First year 
Second ' 
Third 
Fourth 

Housekeeping and other 
four years, 

• * 


expences, 
, Dollar, 


EXPBNCEB, 

Dollars. • 

1,000 

1,400 

-2,300 

2,700 

4,000 


PAODUCE. 
Dollars. 

2,000 
3,500 
5,500 
7,000 


18,000 
11,400 


s 1 l,40fo 


6,600 

< 



Net proceeds per ainn. 1,650 

Increasing vaftifc of land by cultivation rind 
feettleineittsj half a dollar per ann. on 

640 acres 320 

. -♦ 

Annual clear profit 1,970 



" Housekeeping and other expences being paid, there remain* 
a profit of 22 per <^rit. 6n the Capital, and you are improving 
your own estate* 

** Our ffiarktit at the above prices, dr exceeding them, I think 
idstire. The demand for grdin will probably fully equal t*hi 
produce for some years; owing to the influk of new Settlers; 
and the southern states, down the Mississippi to New Orktttq, 
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will be an increasing and sure mai&et for .our surplus of every 
kind : vast quantities of pork and beef are shipped for New Or- 
leans from Kentucky and Indiana. In this shape, that is^ when 
applied to fattening cattle and hogs, we may insure two dollars 
per barrel for Indian corn. 

We shall also add an extract of a letter written by the same 
intelligent gentleman, as it refers to a subject particularly inte- 
resting to those Englishmen who may have emigration to the 
United States in contemplation, 

" I am sorry to inform you that our plan of colonising exten- 
sively, with a special view to the relief of our suffering country- 
men of the lower orders, is not at present successful. A good 
number may be benefited by the arrangements we are making 
for their reception on a contracted scale ; but the application to 
Congress, alluded to in my journal, which was .calculated prin- 
cipally for Ahe service of that class, has, 1 fear, proved abortive. 
I have transmitted to Congress, through the hands of our mem- 
ber for Illinois, the following memorial : 

• 

To the Representatives of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, the Memorial of Morris Birkbeck, an English far- 
mer, lately settled in the territory of Illinois, respectfully 
states— 

" That a number of his countrymen, chiefly yeomen fanners, 
farming laborers,. and wra]. mechanics, are desirous of removing 
iwith their families and their capital into this country, provided 
that, by haying situations prepared for them, they might escape 
the wearisome and expensive travel in quest of a settlement, 
which has broken the spirits and drained the purses of many of 
their, emigrant brethren, terminating too frequently in disap- 
pointment. 

" Many estimable persons of the classes above mentioned have 
reposed such a degree of confidence in the experience' of your 
memorialist, as would attract them to the spot which he has 
chosen for himself. Their attention has accordingly been di- 
rected wkh fome anxiety to his movements; and When, after a 
laborious journey through the states of Ohio and Indiana, he 
has at length fixed on a situation in the Illinois adapted to his 
private views, settlements are multiplying, so rapidly around it, 
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that it does hot afford a scope of eligible unappropriated land, 
to which he could invite any considerable number of his friends. 

"There are, however, lands as yet unsurveyed lying about 
twenty miles north of this place, on which sufficient room might 1 
be obtained ; and the object of this memorial is to solicit the 
grant by purchase of a tract of this land, for the purpose of in- 
troducing a colony of English farmers, laborers and mechanics. 

" Feeling, as does your' memorialist, that the people of Eng- 
land and the people of America are of one family, not withstand- * 
ing the unhappy political disputes which have divided the two 
countries, he believes that this recollection will be sufficient to 
insure, from the representatives of a free people, a favorable 
issue to his application in behalf of his suffering brethren. 
Nov. 20, 1817. (Signed) Morris Birkbeck. 

, My proposal in the abofll memorial was indefinite, designedly, 
that, if acceded to, it might be on a general principle, to be 
extended as far as would be found beneficial ; and might be 
guarded from abuse by provisions arising out of the principle it- 
self. I entertained a hope that it would be referred to a commit- 
tee, who would have permitted me to explain my views; and 
possibly' I may yet have an opportunity of doing so, as I have 
not yet learned thai it has been absolutely rejected. Other pe- 
titions for grants of lands in favor of particular descriptions of 
emigrants have been rejected during this session, for reasons 
which my friends give me to understand will be fatal to mine. 
' The following I consider to be the tenor of these objections : 
" That no public lands can be granted or disposed of but ac- 
cording to the general law on that subject, without a special act 
:of legislation. 

" That although in certain cases such special acts have been 
made in favor of bodies of foreign emigrants, it has always been 
on the ground,* and in consideration of, a general public benefit 
accruing; such as the introduction of the' culture of the vine by 
Che Swiss colony at Vevay, Indiana, and the olive in Louisiana. 
"That it is not agreeable to the' genefal policy of this go- 
vernment to encourage the settlement of foreigners indistinct 
masses, but rather to promote their speedy amalgamation with 
the community of American citizens. 
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Doflan- 

Ploughing 100 acres for Wh^al, tfefcd; 8it. 275 

Incident* 290 



1,400 



Produce qf second year. 

100 acres Indian corn, 10 barrels per acre, Deiu». 

2 dollars per barrel 2,000 

100 acres wheat, 20 bushels per acre, 3 J dol- m 

lars per bartel if * bushels 1,5 00 ■ 3 ,500 

, Net produce 2,100 



Expenditure of third year* 

Breaking up 100 acres as before, with expences on crop 

of Indian corn 485 

Ploughing 100 acres wheat stubble for Indian corn 100 

Horse-hoeing, harvesting, &c. ditto 285 

Harvesting and threshing 100 acres wheat 350 
Jhing-carting 100 acres for wheat, after second crop of 

Indian corn 200 

ploughing 200 acres wheat; seed, &c. 550 

Incidents 330 



2,300 



Prdduce of- third year. 

200 acres- Indian fcforn, 1$ barrels pet acre, 2 • io\Vu%. l 
dollars per barrel ^4;000 

100 acres wheat, 20 bushels per acre, 3J dol- 
lars per barrel 1,500 5,500 

Net produce 3,200 

4 

f 

• I 

Expenditure of fourth yedr. 
Asjthlthird 2,300 
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Harvesting and threshing 100 acres more wheat 
Additional incidents 



Produce of fourth yeari 



200 acres Indian corn, as above 
200 acres wheat 



Dollars. 

4,000 
8,000 



Dollar*. 

350 
50 

2,700 



7,000 



Net produce 4,300 



Summary. 



First year 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 



Housekeeping and other expences, 

fotir years, 4,000 



EXPBNCE8. 


PAODUCE 


Dollars. • 


Dollars. 


1,000 


2,000 


1,400 


3,500 


2,300 


5,500 


2,700 


7,000 



18,000 
11,400 



Dollars 11,400 6,600 



•*■ 



Net proceeds per ainn. 1,650 

Increasing vaftifc of land by cultivation rind 
feettlemerttsy half a dollar per a&n. 6n 

JS40 dcfes 3&0 

.. . ■• 

Annual clear profit 1,970 



" Housekeeping and other exjtences being paid, there remains 
a profit of 22 per cerit. 6n thG Capital, and you are improving 
your own estates 

** Our market at the above prices, or exceeding them, I think 
insure. The demand for grdin will probably folly equal t*hk 
produce for some years, owing to the influx of new settlers ; 
ahd the southent states, down the Mississippi to New Orleans 
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will be an increasing and sure market for our surplus of every 
kind : vast quantities of port and beef are shipped for New Or- 
leans from Kentucky and Indiana. In this shape, that is^ when 
applied to fattening cattle and hogs, we may insure two dollars 
per barrel for Indian corn. 

We shall also add an extract of a letter written by the same 
intelligent gentleman, as it refers to a subject particularly inte- 
resting to those Englishmen who may have emigration to the 
United States in .contemplation. 

" I am sorry to inform you that our plan of colonising exten- 
sively, with a special view to the relief of our suffering country- 
men of the lower orders, is not at present successful. A good 
number may be benefited by the arrangements we are making 
for their reception on a contracted scale ; but the application to 
Congress, alluded to in my journal, which was calculated prin- 
cipally for the service of tbat class, has, I fear, proved abortive. 
I have transmitted to Congress, through the hands of our mem- 
ber for Illinois, the following memorial : 

% 

To the Representatives of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, the Memorial of Morris Birkbeck, an English far- 
mer, lately settled in the territory of Illinois, respectfully 

• 

states— 

" That a number of his countrymen, chiefly yeomen fanners, 
farming laborers,, and rural mechanics, are desirous of removing 
(with their families and their capital ipto this country, provided 
that, by having situations prepared for them, they might escape 
the wearisome and expqnsjve travel in quest of a settlement, 
which has broken the spirits and drained the purses of many of 
their. emigrant brethren, terminating too frequently in disap- 
pointment. 

" Many estimable persons of the classes above mentioned have 
reposed such a degree of confidence in the experiertceof your 
memorialist, as would .attract them to the spot which he has 
chosen for himself. Their n attention .has accordingly been di- 
rected with fome anxiety to his movements; and when, after a 
laborious journey through, the states of Ohio and Indiana, he 
has at length fixed on a situation in the Illinois adapted to his 
private views, settlements are multiplying, so rapidly around it, 
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that it doe* not afford a scope of eligible unappropriated land, 
to which he could invite any considerable number of his friends. 

(i There are, however, lands as yet unsurveyed lying about 
twenty miles north of this place, on which sufficient room might 1 
be obtained ; and the object of this memorial is to solicit the 
grant by purchase of a tract of this land, for the purpose of in- 
troducing a colony of English farmers, laborers and mechanics. 

" Feeling, as does your memorialist, that the people of Eng- 
land and the people of America are of one family, notwithstand- * 
ing the unhappy political disputes which have divided the two 
countries, he believes that this recollection will be sufficient to 
insure, from the representatives of a free people, a favorable 
issue to his application in behalf of his suffering brethren. 
Nov. 20, 1817. (Signed) Morris Birkbeck. 

. My proposal in the aboH memorial was indefinite, designedly, 
that, if acceded to, it might be on a general principle, to be 
extended as far as would be found beneficial ; and might be 
guarded from abuse by provisions arising out of the principle it- 
self. I entertained a hope that it would be referred to a commit- 
tee, who would have permitted me to explain my views; and 
possibly' I may yet have an opportunity of doing so, as I have 
not yet learned thai it has been absolutely rejected. Other pe- 
titions for grants of lands in favor of particular descriptions of 
emigrants have been rejected during this session, for reasons 
which my friends give me tp understand will be fatal to mine. 
' The following I consider to be the tenor of these objections : 
" That no public lands can be granted or disposed of but ac- 
cording to the general law on that subject, without a special act 
of legislation. 

" That although in certain cases such special acts have been 
made in favor of bodies of foreign emigrants, it has always been 
ah the ground,* and in consideration of, a general public benefit 
accruing ; such as the introduction of the' culture of the vine by 
Che Swiss eolony at Vevay, Indiana, and the olive in Louisiana. 
" That it is not agreeable to the' general policy of this go- 
vernment to encourage the settlement of foreigners in distinct 
masses, but rather to promote their speedy amalgamation with 
the community of American citizens. ^ 
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"And that all such grants are liable to be abused by specula* 
tors for private emolument. 

"Taking these objections in an inverted order, I think I 
could show that the last would not apply to this case, where no 
indulgence is sought for in point of price. It would be sufficient 
for our purpose that certain lands, which are yet not surveyed, 
and of course unproductive, might be opened to us as an asylum, 
Jn which English emigrants with capital might provide for Eng- 
lish emigrants without it. The title of these lands might remain 
in the United States until the purchase should be completed by 
actual settlers, paying the price eh entry. < ; 

" The nationality in some particulars which might be retained 
by such a settlement, would not surely be found to weigh .against 
its usefulness. 

" When it is considered that the men with capital who emi- 
grate as farmers are republicans to tl^core; that to suefi men, 
and the sons of such, the republic whose projection they now 
solicit, owes its existence— what is this nationality? is it not 
Aperican in its essential qualities ? 

" The, poorer order of emigrants from Englartd, what they have 
of politics, is of th$ same cast; but the ignorance* the nullity, 
of $ great proportion of the rural English population on these 
subjects, is wholly incomprehensible Jn this country* 
, " Humanity, interest, necessity, .#ill call . for 'the interference 
of the. genera} gove-rnaient on behalf of, those! unfortunate per- 
sons who are casj cjes^itute on the eastern shores, and *m behalf 
of tho^e cities and states which ate buj$ben£diby<tbeifcU. But 
their ^ cjui^rjm^n,. thf^selyescitifceqft of < the Unifedi States, or 
becoming r .sp, ft$ft}|* anticipate, thi* interference, and craje per- 
mission to provide for them on some unappropriated jpoi^ to 
which they woui^in^aiUty give*, value which ifc nap not other- 
wise att^i , 9r.,a«s^ i: v *• " ; < • •• • ... 

« ^h^ tf t^ere : ^ r ftanlin^ Jbe « ditpmimdfc*no<blfi£ lhati the 
ffe f . °? &k , meajuse , i& r^t svfcb **> tQ, tofttfajit *>aQtyp.ec*4f 

th<* , »?yerai; c^n^tjqns , c$ 4 : Q&u Biittity of. tteseasjern .stale*, 
an^ ; of t^jt, wej^n country, are wwefl in QMM*m>mtki*rT> 
will hardly be maintained. . . 
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u I have* not the means of , reference at hand, but I think fy 
*ras about the year 1530 that the Portuguese brought from the 
old world the first cargo of muscles and sinews for the cultiva- 
tion of the new* Nearly three hundred years, has this dreadful 
export*, with all that belongs to it, been sustained by Africa*/ 
until half America, with her islands, is peopled, not by freemen, 
but by overseers and slaves.^ If those muscles and smews, 
clothed as they were in sable, had come hither animated by 
willing minds; if the men who conducted, instead of staining 
themselves with atrocities Which no pen can describe, had been 
employed in deeds of kindness ; if the masters who received 
them had paid them for their labors instead of torturing them 
—but as all this was impossible, why if about the matter ?— 
That you may for a moment glance over Africa, over the inter- 
vening ocean, • and over that large portion of the new world 
which Africa has, peopled with unwilling laborers, and think of 
the miseries and the crimes that would have been spared to hu- 
manity during this period of three hundred years : think what 
America and her islands would be now, and how different their 
prospects, if involuntary servitude had never defiled her soil. 

" America yet needs muscles and sinews — Europe offers them. 
They would come animated by willing minds : deeds of kindness 
alone, costing not a cent* are looked for from America. If they 
come in groups and remain so, they will be groups of freemen. 
Why does America love her government ? Will not these men 
love it for the same reason, and more intensely, from the recol- 
lection of the bondage they have quitted?" 

Though the following extracts of letters from Mr. Richard 
Flower do not contain much general information, yet, as they 
present a near view of the domestic life of a British settler in 
the Illinois territory, they will on that account be interesting to 

those who may contemplate a removal to that part of the Uni- 
ted States. 

JJbum, Illinois, Jan. 18, 1820. 
" My whole family, I think enjoy, since we have been here, 
much better health than in England, and we have enjoyed the 
fine Indian summer, which has lasted full two months, of most 
charming temperature,' the thermometer ranging 'from 70 to 75. 
We had only tWQ wet days in November, and one suddea 
89.— VOL. II. 9 €fr 
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change to 35 degrees ; the weather in December was equally 
fine till Christmas-day, when we had frost and snow much sa- 
in England, and since that time some very cold days, the the** 
mometer being below freezing, 22 degrees* We hare new mild- 
er weather, but a frost of snow on the ground, and the thermo- 
meter again at freezing, but gentty thawing. Our settlement has 
been remarkably healthy, and every thing going on tolerably 
well. You will ssyitderabhf well has a suspicious sound ; I will 
therefore allude to that term in future, and state the inconveni- 
ences as* well as the pleasures of the autumn. We have experi* 
enced considerable inconvenience from droughty and been obli* 
ged to draw water by carriage to the town, whose wells did net 
supply the inhabitants with a sufficiency, and the people (like 
the Israelites) murmured at us, the town proprietors, as* much 
*s ever that stiffhecked people did at Moses* I had no rock to 
strike, or power to raise water by miraete of any kind, and 
therefore applied industry and perseverance to make up this de- 
ficiency, and offered to supply them with fine spring water at * 
| dollar per barrel, from the most delightful spring, found on 
George's estate, only eight feet deep, and inexhaustible. \ 
had nearly two miles to draw it, but I lost nothing by my 
contract, and murmuring was allayed. This want of water 
would have been a serious objection to our settlement if it had 
been local, but it has been an unusual drought throughout the 
Ivhole of the western Country, such as- has been rarely experien- 
ced, and we have been much better off than the people of Ken- 
tucky; it has also awakened our energies, and within half a 
mile of the town a delightful well has been opened, besides two 
others at a mile and a half, so that no rcM want has been 
known, only inconvenience suffered. I am rather particular on 
this subject, as report had spread that our town had broke up, 
our people scattered, and disease prevailed for want of water, 
all which was notoriously false; and, through mercy, I think 
there have been fewer deaths m the "number of inhabitants than 
in any part of England. Another inconvenience from this 
drought was, the burning of the prairies much earlier than 
usual. There is a grandeur in this scene almost indescribable 
and somewhat alarming. We see whole prairies, containing 
thousands of acres, like a sea or lake of fire aacencfing; columns 
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«f smrikew affect the air, that it is a fog of smcfke, and painful 
to the eyes ; but after a few days all is over, and the sky clear 
and the air serene, but our herbage is gone. At this season the 
cattle go into the barn : we pay a herdsman to look after them^ 
and if the season is Hot immoderately wet, they come out as fat 
as sheep from Coleseed, and afford profit to the grazier. Our 
bullocks, which were bought at sixteen and seventeen dollars 
last year, are now selling at Albion Market from twenty-eight 
to thirty-one dollars each, paying nearly cent, per cent, for nine 
months' keeping; thus we are this year principally graziers* 
having 200 acres enclosed, and more enclosing* George will 
have a fine farm opened, an excellent garden and young trees, 
and vegetables of the most luxuriant growth. It ought not, 
however, to be concealed, that we are much in want of farming 
laborers; we cannot get a regular ploughman, and a ploughboy 
is still a scarcer commodity ; and till we can get our prairies 
once broken, and, go with two horses without a driver, plough* 
ing will be difficult to get performed. Our people put on the 
independent airs of Americans, without either their natural or 
noble independence, which disdains any thing like servitude, 
but, as if delighting to tease us gave them great pleasure, they 
quit their wqrk suddenly and without reason ; but we greatly 
counteract this by keeping them out of employ and our money 
in our pockets, and pay gangs of Americans, who come out 
and are always migrating for a job of work, and then return tp 
their farms. ; We are also, in many instances, destitute of wo«- 
men servants, but then we have plenty of helps, or charwomen, 
who will come and work by the day or half day, and then re- 
turn .to their families. My wife has managed this business ad* 
mirably well : observing their disposition, she hires them by the 
hour, sees well to them for the time being, and generally gets a 
whole day's work done in a few hours. This occasional assist- 
ance, in addition to the services of Mrs. Carter and a woman 

♦ * 

servant, makes us comfortably served. 

" On our return of Christmas-day, we invited our party as at 
Marden ; we assembled thirty- two in number. A more intelli- 
gent, sensible collection* I never had under my roof in England. 
A plentiful supply of plum-pudding, roast beef, and mince pies 
were at table, and turkeys in plenty, having purchased four for 
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a dollar the preceding week. We found among the party good 
musicians, good singers, and the young people danced, nine 
couple, and the whole party were innocently happy and cheerful 
during the evening. The company were pleased to say I had 
transferred old England, and its comforts to the Illinois. Thus, 
my dear Sir, we are not in the least in want of society; and I 
would not change my situation for any in America, nor for dis- 
turbed and tumultuous England. 

" My efforts to assemble the people to public worship have been 
successful : our place is well attended, often from forty to fifty 
people through winter, and amongst our congregation we often 
number a part of Birkbeck's children and servants. Our singing 
is excellent ; our prayers, the reformed Unitarian service. The 
sermons which have been read are from an author I never met 
with in England, a Mr. Butcher; they are, without exception, 
the best practical Sermons I have ever seen. Our Library-Room 
is well attended in the afternoon; the people, improving in 
cleanliness and sobriety, recover their intellectual faculties, and 
interest themselves in moral and christian converse. When I 
arrived at Albion, a more disorganized, demoralized state of so* 
ciety never existed ; the experiment has been made— the aban- 
donment of christian institutes and christian sabbaths, and liv- 
ing without God in the world has been fairly tried. If those 
theologians in England who despise the sabbath, and laugh at 
congregational worship, had been sent to the English settlement 
in the Illinois at the time I arrived, they would, or they ought 

to have hid their feces for shame. B *s family played at 

cricket, the backwoodsmen shot at marks, their favorite sport, 
and the Sunday revels ended in riot an# savage fighting; this 
was too much for infidel nerves. AH this also, took place at 
Albion ; but when a few, a very few, better men met and read 
the Scriptures, and offered prayer, at a poor contemptible log- 
house, these revellers were awed into silence, and the sabbath 
at Albion became decently quiet. One of its inhabitants, of an 
infidel cast, s&id to me, "Sir ! this is very extraordinary, that 
what the law could not effect, so little an assembly meeting for 
"worship should have effected." * Sir," said I, a I am surpri- 
sed that yon do not perceive that you are offering a stronger ar- 
gument in favor of this christian institute than any I can pre- 
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sent to you. If the reading of the Scripture in congregation 
has had such efficacious and such wonderful effects, you ought 
no longer to reject or neglect giving your attention to its con- 
tents and its precious religious institutions." Thus, my dear 
Sir, my efforts for the benefit of others have been greatly bless- 
ed. I appear at present more satisfied with my lot, because I 
appear to be more useful than ever: in England, all my attempts 
at usefulness were puny compafed to what they are here. Ma- 
ny people here openly express their gratitude to me as the savi- 
our of this place, which they say must have dispersed if I had 
not arrived. This is encouraging to a heart wounded with afflic- 
tion as mine has been, and is urging me on to plans of future 
usefulness. A place for education, a sunday-schopl, and, above 
all, a Bible Society, if we increase, shall be my aim and endea* 
vour. I have already abundant testimony that God will bless 
his word, and if the rest of my life should be spent in such use- 
ful wotk and employment, my death-bed will be more calm than 
If I had been taken from life before I had arrived at this period 
of utility. You will, I trust, be able to appreciate the station 
Providence has placed me in, and feel pleasure at this communi- 
cation. My house, which is nearly finished, is a comfortable 
one, and can boast a roof that neither Hertford nor Marden 
could boast. It stands the most drenching rains and drifting 
snows without letting in any wet. I described it in my former 
letters ; and while I am satisfied with the comfort it affords, the 
Americans behold it with astonishment. 

*' You s would have been much amused if you had been with us 
a few weeks since, when 1 had a visit from captain Burke, a 
sensible and intelligent backwoodsman. He paid me a short 
visit, put off his business that he might fetch his wife, which he 
did ; we thought we saw through the plan ; he returned with her 
the next day, and we felt disposed to gratify their curiosity. 
" There, wife," said he, t€ did you ever see such fixings ?" He 
feit the' ]>aper— looked in a mirror over our chimney-piece which 
reflected the cattle grazing in the field before the house, and 
gazed with amazement. But turning from] these sights to the 
library, " Now," said he to my wife, " does your old gentleman" 
(for that is my title here) " read all those books ?" " Yes," 
said she, " he has read most of them." " Why if 1 was to read 
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natives of the country* If they possess property, they may reck- 
on upon finding the means of increasing it with moderation* 
but with certainty; if they are poor but laborious, honest, and 
know how to be satisfied with a little, they will succeed in 
g&ining enough to support themselves and their families ; they 
frill pass an independent but a laborious and painful life, and 
if they cannot accommodate themselves to the moral, political, 
and physical state of this c&unrry, the Atlantic Ocean will 
always be open to them to return to their native countries. 
They must bend their characters to necessity, or they will 
assuredly fail as Americans in all their schemes of fortune; 
they must throw off, as it were, their European skin, never 
more to resume it; they must direct their thoughts rather 
forwards towards their posterity, than behind them to their 
ancestors ; they must persuade themselves that, whatever may 
be their own sentiments, those of their children .will assuredly 
approach more to the habits of the country, and will catch 
something of the haughtiness, perhaps a little contemptuous- 
ness, which they have themselves remarked with surprise in 
the general character of this people, and perhaps still more 
particularly in the individuals of German origin who are born 
in this country. 

" This sentiment of superiority over all other nations, which 
never leaves them, and which has been so very displeasing to 
foreigners who have visited our shores, proceeds from the opi- 
nion entertained by each individual, that, in quality of a mem- 
ber of society, there is no person in this country superior to 
him. Proud of this feeling, he regards with some haughtiness 
those nations among whom the mass of the people are regarded 
as subordinate to certain privileged classes, and where men are 
great or insignificant by the hazard of their birth. Bat from 
this it also happens that no government in the world has so 
little means of bestowing favor as that of the United States. 
The governments are the servants of the people, and they are 
regarded as such by the people, who create and depose thenu 

" They are elected to administer the public affairs for a short 
space of time, and when the people are not satisfied with them, 
they cease to maintain them in their Junctions. But if the 
means of the government to do good are limited, the means ol 
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doing ill are limited also. Dependance here in the affairs of 
government is precisely in the invert ratido? 1 fttitft tales' place- 
in Europe. The people here do H8t depend iipdti ihdsg that 
govern them; but the latter, as such, depend constantly dpon 
the good- will of the people. 

" We know very well that, of the quantity of foreigners who 
every year come to our country to fix their abode, none 61 them 
come from taste, or from any regard to a country to which they 
are totally strangers, and of which the Germans do not under- 
stapd. even the language; We know- that they come here not 
for ofcir advantage, hut for their own; not to labor for our pros- 
perity, but to* ameliorate their oWn condition. Thus we expect, 
tosefevery few individuals of Eurbpe, who enjoy in their owa, 
t*rthitry ease** happiness, or even a6y .gratification, come and 
settle, in America. Tho*e who are hajipy ahd contested remain; 
ai home, ahd it requires a principle of motion not less 4 powerful 
tfiah want to remove a man irom his native country,* and the 
place where the tombs of his ancestors are placed. Of th6' 
small number of emigrants of fortune who endeavoured to settle 
in our country, a considerable portion were dissatisfied with our. 
singular customs, and after a certain residence returned home.' 
There are certainly some exceptions; and in the most opulent 
and distinguished class of our fellow-citizens, we have the good* 
fortune to count some individuals who would have acquired for- 
tunes; and distinctions even had they not passed into a new coun- 
try, and another portion of the world,, We should feel great- 
satisfaction in seeing yourself among this number, and that.it 
would accord With your dispositions and sentiments. 

" I have the honor to bej Sir &c. 

"JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.", 
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The following Sketch of the Life of Dr. Franklin will not, pet' 
haps, be thought an inappropriate sequel to the history of a 
Country, to whose prosperity, independence, and happiness, 
he so largely contributed* 

Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, sprang, as lie himself informs 
us, from a family settled for a- long course of years in the Tillage of 
Ecton, in Northamptonshire, where they bad augmented* their in* 
come, arising from a small patrimony of thirty acres, by adding to 
it the profits of a blacksmith's business; His father, Josias, having 
been converted by some nonconformist ministers* left England for 
America, in 1682, and settled at Boston, as a soap-boiler and tallow* 
chandler. At this pjaee, in 1706, Benjamin, the yooogest of his 
sons, was born. It appeared at first to be his destiny to become a 
tallow-chandler, like his father ; bat, as he manifested a particalar 
dislike to that occupation, different plans were thought of, which 
ended in his becoming a printer, in 1718, under one of bis brothers, 
who was settled at Boston, and in 1721 began ta print a newspaper. 
This was a business much more to his taste, and he soon showed a 
talent for reading, and occasionally wrote verses which were printed 
in his brother* 8 newspaper, although unknown to the latter. He 
wrote also in the same some prose essays, and had the sagacity to 
cultivate his style after the model of the Spectator. With hi* bro- 
ther he continued as an apprentice, until their frequent disagree- 
ments, and the harsh treatment he experienced, indnced him to 
leave Boston privately, and take a conveyance by sea to New York* 
This happened in 1723. From New York he immediately, proceeded, 
in quest of employment, to Philadelphia* not without some distress* 
ing adventures. His own description- of his first entrance into that 
city, where he was afterwards in so high a situation, is too carious 
to be omitted* 

"On my arrival at Philadelphia, I was in my working drew, my 
best clothes being to come by sea. I was covered with dirt ; my 
pockets were filled with shirts and stockings; I was unacquainted 
with a single soul in the place, and knew not where to seek for a lodg- 
ing. Fatigued with walking, rowing, and having passed the night 
without sleep, I was extremely hungry, and all my money consisted 
of a Doteh dollar, and about a shilling's-worth of coppers, which I 
gave to the boatmen for my passage. As I had assisted them is> 
rowing, they refused it at first, bat I insisted on their taking it. A 
man is someUem more generous when he bee little, then when be 
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%*8 much money ; probably because in the first case he is desirous 
of concealing his poverty. 

" 1 walked towards the top of the street, looking eagerly on both 
sides,. till I came to Market-street, where I met a child with a loaf 
of bread. Often had I made my dinner on dry bread. 1 enquired 
where he bought it, and went straight to the baker's shop which he 
pointed out to me. I asked for some biscuits, expecting to find such 
as we had at Boston ; but they made, it seems, none of that sort at 
Philadelphia. I then asked for a threepenny loafr They made no 
loaves of that price. Finding myself ignorant of the prices as well 
as of the different kinds of bread, I desired him to let* me 4iave 

* 

threepenny worth of bread of some kind or other. He gave me three 
large rolls. 1 was surprised at receiving so much : I took them, 
however, and having ho room in my pockets, I walked on with a roll 
under each arm, eating the third. In Ibis manner I went through 
Market- street to Fourth-street, and passed the house of Mr. Read, 
the father of my future wife. She was standing at the door, observ- 
ed me, and thought, with reason, that I made a very singular and 
grotesque appearance. 91 

Notwithstanding this unpromising commencement, Franklin soon 
met with employment in his business, working under one Keimer, a 
"very indifferent printer, though at that time almost tne only one in 
Philadelphia. In 1724, encouraged by the specious promises of Sir 
William Keith, .governor of the province, Franklin sailed for Eng- 
land, with a view of purchasing materials for setting up a press; 
thongh his father, to whom he had applied, prudently declined en- 
couraging the plan, on account of his extreme youth, as he was thdn 
only eighteen. On his arrival in England, he had the mortification 
to find that the governor, who had pretended to give him letters of 
recommendation, and ofNsredlt ior the sum required for his purchases, 
had only deceived him; and he was obliged to work at his trade in 
London for a maintenance* The most exemplary industry, frugality, 
and temperance, with great Quickness and skill in his business, both 
as a- pressman, and as a compositor, made this rather a lucrative 
situation. He reformed the workmen in the houses where he was 
employed, which were, first Mr. Palmer's, and afterwards Mr. Watt* 9 
in Wild-street, UncolnVinn-fields, by whom he was treated with a 
kindness which he always remembered. Desirous, however, of re- 
turning to Philadelphia, he engaged himself as book-keeper to a 
merchant, at fifty pounds a year; * which,*' says he, "was less 
than I earned as a compositor." He left England July 23, 1726, 
and reached Philadelphia early in October. In 1727, Mr. Denham 



fhe merchant #ed, apjl F<a^lij^ ; retained to bia occupation m * 
printer, under Keimer, his firs; master, wjth a handsome salary. 
Rttfrit *a* not long before. Jie sat ap for biiaajalf in the aape.bnsfueaa, 
fr.cqptfrt ^th one Meredith, a, yioung man j ^qse fat,he r waa opu- 
te»*» ;^ ^wppM the gionpy fje^ujre^l. ,,-.,., 
v • A lijtUe before this, lie ha,d gradually ,a*sopiated a number of per- 
sons, Jijie himselj^o/ an, eager an^inqujaUjive turn.of roipd, and 
£ei)me,d them in$o a clpb, o/*ocjety, \p Jjo/d • meetings for their bo- 
£#al ^rovqroent jn ajl jkinds of , ofefu! Jfc^nowle^ge, which waa ip 
<fogh>neputt for many y,ears after.*, ^vpng many> other useful regula- 
#S«s, f ,ifrey Bgnee^tp feeing, auehbook^aa they had iofc}. one place, 
Jp. form ,a com iap;i l&igfly j bjttj this farojqhiiig qnljr a acanty supply, 
,1*ftr rMoW/Bd to «pn,tiibu.tp a amalj ania.m^nlWy towards the pur- 
•fchaaepf ^pokafPf j^^uj^/wnj.^on^on, , jn .Jtyis fay their stocjc 
«lj^gn»ito grease rftp£djygr atjd t^a injhaJbjtaats of PtyU i de i iphia > beiag 
<tteaUoj** pf .pro&Une *J ttw V l ^y/ JWPQ»pd ,that the books should 
-be,|ej£pii* on paying* *.W.aJl aum for AJ19 indulgence. Thus in a 
ifaW'&W* Abp apojely Itfcame flcb, an# p^saeased more books .t^an 
were perhaps to be found in all the other colon iep* and the example 
(fe«*aBit?P.c followed in other j>1acea. , 

* , Afeo«.t T 172.8 ior 1729, jFranklin.aet.pp a newspaper, the second in 
JpiHtad^lphia, vtych .ftrojed. very profitable, and afforded him an op. 
-iRortur^y of maj^g, himself jtnpwu as apolitical writer,' ty . h ' 8 »- 
-fM^K^^^^Wft^^f $»#>.¥"* in ! l < U^a^o get up a shop 
.for t^e^sa^of beo^8ftQd^rtic,^8/>f. stationary, and >n 173<Q he. mar* 

f&UfU f^^e.rwa^u^jparned^ ge ^tex^f^ ^Bg^p fpMit ^'^ 
/ilflftW, .fotfhiqr jfeadijtg Ipooka, -an^d writing Jhem, of wjucji fie gate 
•p»ay ?p W .wen8 /roai 'Mne./ft jtqne. , . jp 1732, he begafl to j u,blisb 
y* Jfeqr #ichard> Al»»flaqk" ytycjv w.as.aafttinued fpr, many years. 
nlt.wa* alyaya fefpa/kable for ^e. jBi^njerouj^nd Taxable coacise 
^pirjips:wbiAh M^ajne^ all lend- 

ffing; m«d«a^ry:anrf frugal ..;, and ,w ; tycji : w«re .c^ropria^d in a pell. 
.toiMfe!addre^ i: pi^Hv^ST^^^ V«Mii!: .TJ 1 ^ ^?? > een 
. Jwliw^^, AiUo^ar^?8 JapgMages, ^4, ifif^'i^ .W al JfP 9t ^W »»- 
^ftttrte. rtfld ne w#^^ a^o been 

. s printed ana; large jfree^ Jifo^ffP ^o fe? ff t ftnjed p 4 aod jhung up in cop. 
Jip&oioaa/pla^fls in aJKhppsea, as U y.ery :*& ^aacrv^a.-tp J>e, 3Ir. 
;;Kran)iJ^n h^eai|ii» gradpally fupjga |tnojin,J(or Jjja jwJjitioa]| ^lenU. In 
^aV73fejie^aa4^jat€d ; C;^fc tp^Qje geiieraj ^sg^g^iy of t>epnsyl- 
Ttilnjaj tnd wa ^elfiqtefl. jby;f uccee^inj; ^^li^a f<sr,aeyera) years, 
AittAe;wapr.c|ipa^ afeprpj^uJU^vfi/or ;%£i^ of 'p^aje^ia; and 
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in 1737 )ie was appointed post-master of that city. In 1738, be v 
formed the first tire-coxppapy thfjre, to extiuguish, and prevent fires 
and the burning of Jiou«es; anexamp)e wjiich was; soon followed fry 
other persons, and othef .places. And 8900 after, he suggested the 
plan of an association, for insuring Rouses and ships from losses by 
£re, whiqh was adopted ; and the association continue* to tfeis day. 
In L744, during a war between france-and Great ( JJntajn„ sotne 
jfreoch ajid Indians made inroads • upon the frontier; inhabitants 
jof the province, who were unprovided for. such an attack; th^ 
situation of the province was a> |his time truly alarmjng, being 
.destitute of every means of cjefence, $t t|iie crjsis, Frankjjn st^pp^d 
/orth, and proposed Jto a meeting of t^e citizens of jftjjadejpjiia, a 
|an ,o,f a voluntary association for the, defence of the province;, 
£is .was approve^ pf, anil signed >y ,J20Q persons immediately. 

r%P!ff. : ^ A* ** re . flWfck* .^°«gh M>° PN v i*i c ?; andinashofit 
f\me the apnjbei ,of signature*, amoupted to 10,G0p, jfrapkljn waa 
^boaen colonel of Uie > £J$ae , eJp|iia regjment; bat he #4 «o|. IJijnfc 
J^eeOp accept of thp honpr. . ^ J .:.«:,.> i( , 

«. -Purs^it^of adife^ppt nature pow.oceapiqf Jhe greats* j>art fl f 
( fcis attention for some, years, Beipg atyaya, much addicted fc> ,tb* 
aMy>5>f natural pbijosopjiy, and tye «>cov.ery of tbeLejden expe. 
/JlPenMu electricity Jfcfcvijig rendpreil that science an object of gene- 
ral curiosity, Mr. Fvanlfltp applied (ijinself to it, and soon began. fc* 
distinguish himself eminently in that way. He engaged in a-courge 
jof electrical experiments with all the ardour apd thirst for dj*covery 
which characterized the philosophers o^ .ttiaj day. By tjiese jie.wa* 
enabled to make a nutnfcr of importaqj' discoveries, and /to propose 
theories to account for various phenomena 5 . wjiich have 1 beea gene, 
jrally a4opted, and ^ici ^jll probably^e^re for agep. ftie afewf- 
*frti©fts fie comm^catefl jp a aeries ofjetterp to fas friend fllr. jPeJter 
ftolVMf** tfie .first of which is a>te$ JVIaraJi ?$, 1747. la tfceae fee . 
»ak#*knpwn the pp^er of ppinjs ip, drawing and throwing, otfjfcB 
^e«M*^^ ter ^ W W C ^ had l»tb e Fto escape*} ttaoojjce of ejenlrjcjan* 
#S ajao made the. discovery of a plus a,nd minus} or, of a po^ive 
and jaegatfye atate ; of electricity; from whence, jn * i^is&Qtfliy 
;n8#fter;he exptajnef the phenomena of the Leydea p^ ; fi^t ; ^. 
.*£r?e4 ^y Cuueua or AJuscbenbroeck, which had muc^. perpj^x^d 
f4>»°ffc&to*- He showed ^f he .bottle, when cfcargejl,. cocaines', 
jpo* pppre electricity than before, but, that a^mucb, was taltgu. from 
^oe sfde as was thrpwa; on the other;.. and that, to discharrait, jt 
J***Ml .WWJ h*&P a co/nmunicatfou between the, tM*\&M, 
V*< J*ic> 4M b q|ij!^mn : pJgla>e|e|to^ eud^ that U^an^uo Bjgua 
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of electricity would remain. He afterwards demonstrated by expo* 
riments, that the electricity did not reside in the coating, as bad 
been supposed, but in the pores of the glass itself. After a phial 
was charged, he removed the coating, and found that upon applying 
a new coating the shock might still be received. In 1749, he first 
suggested his idea of explaining the phenomena of thnnder-gnsta, and 
of the aurora borealia, upon electrical principles. He points out 
many particulars in which lightning and electricity agree; and be 
adduces many facts, and reasoning from facts, in support of bis po- 
sitions* In the same year he conceived the bold and grand idea of 
ascertaining the truth of his doctrine, by actually drawing down the 
forked lightning, by means of sharp-poiuf ed iron rods raised into the 
region of the clouds; from whence he derived his method of securing 
buildings and ships from being damaged by lightning. It was not 
until the summer of 1752 that he was enabled to complete his grand 
discovery, the experiment of the electt ical kite, which being raised 
up into the clouds, brought thence the electricity or lightning down 
to the earth ; and M. D' Alibard made the experiment about the same 
time in France, by following the track which Franklin had before 
pointed out. The letters which he sent to Mr. Collinson, it is said, 
•were refuaed a place among the papers of the royal society of Lon- 
don; and Mr. Collinson published them in a separate volume, under 
the title of " New Experiments and Observations on Electricity, 
made at Philadelphia, in America/' which were read with avidity, and 
soon translated into different languages. His theories were at first 
opposed by several philosophers, and by the members of the royal 
aociety of London ; but in 1755, when he returned to that city, they 
voted him the gold medal which is annually given to the person who 
presents the best paper on some interesting subject! ♦ He was also 
admitted a member of the society, and had the degree of LL. D. 
conferred upon him by different universities ; bot at* this time, by 
reason of the war which broke out between Britain and- France, he 
^returned to America, and interested himself in the public affairs of 
that country. Indeed, he bad done this long before^ for although 
philosophy was a principal objeet of Franklin's pursuit for several 
years, he did not confine himself to it alone. In 1747 he became a 
member of the general assembly of Pennsylvania, as a burgess for 
the city of Philadelphia. Being a friend to the rights of man from 
his' infancy, he soon distinguished himself as a steady opponent of 
the nnjnat schemes of the proprietaries. He was soon looked op to 
as the head of the opposition; and to him have been attributed many 
of the spirited replies of the assembly to the messages of the gover* 
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ners; His influence in the body was very great, not from any supe- 
rior powers of eluqaeoce ; he spoke but seldom, and be never was 
known to make any thing like an elaborate harangue; bat his speech- 
es generally consisting of a single sentence, or pf a well-told story, 
the moral was always obviously to the point. He never attempted 
the flowery fields of oratory. His manner was plain and mild. 
His style in speaking was, like that of his writings, simple, una- 
dorned, and remarkably concise. With this plain manner, and his 
penetrating and soKd judgment, he was able to confound the most 
eloquent and subtle of his adversaries, to confirm the opinions of 
his friends, and to make converts of the unprejudiced who had op- 
posed hkn. With a single observation he has rendered of no avail 
a long and elegant discourse, and determined the fate of a question, 
of importance. 

In 1749 he proposed » plan of an academy to be erected in the. 
city of Philadelphia, as a foundation for posterity to erect a semina- 
ry of learning, more extensive and suitable to future circumstances ; 
and in the beginning pf 1760, three of the schools were opened, 
namely, the Latin and Greek school, the mathematical, and the Eng- 
lish schools. This foundation soon after gave rise to another more 
extensive college, incorporated by charter May 27, 1759, which* 
still subsists, and in a very flourishing condition. In 1752 he waa 
instrumental in the establishment of the Pennsylvania hospital, for 
the cure and relief of indigent invalids, which has proved of tha. 
greatest use to that class of persons. Having conducted himself se\ 
well as post- master of Philadelphia, he was in 1753 appointed de- 
puty post-master general for the whole British colooies, ,, 
The colonies being much exposed to depredations hi their frontier 
by the Indians and the French; at a meeting of commissioners from 
several of the provinces, Mr. Franklin proposed a plan for the gene- 
rat defence, to establish in the colonies a general government, to ba 
administered by a president-general, appointed by the crown, and by, 
a grand council, consisting of members chosen by the represents* 
tives of the different colonies; a plan which was unanimously agreed, 
to by the commissioners, present.. The plan, however, bad a singular 
fate : it was disapproved of by the ministry of Great Britain, be- 
cause it gave too much power to the representatives of the people;, 
and it was rejected by every assembly, as giving to the president, 
general, who was. to be the representative of; the crown, an influence, 
greater than appeared to- them proper, ro a plan of government in- 
tended for freemen. Perhaps this rejection oa both aides is tha 
strangest proof that could be adduced of the excellence of it, aa 
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suited to the situation of Great Britain an J ' Atoerica at thai time. 
It appears to have steered exactly in the middle, bet We eh ttfe cfeno. 
site interests of both, whether the ad opt fori of this plan wo aid 
have prevented the separation of America ' front Great Britain, is a 
Question which might aflord* innch room for speculation. 
' In 1757 he was sent to England, with a petition to the king and 
council, against the proprietaries, who refused- to bear any share in' 
die public expence's ,and assessments'; which he {rot settled to the 
satisfaction of the state. 'After the completion of this business, 
franklin remained at the cWt of Oreat Britain for Some time, as 
agent for .the province of 'Pennsylvania; and also 'for those of Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia/ Sob* after fhisV he published 
tfis Canada pamphlet; in which he' pbinted oot, itt n Very fbreihle 
manner, the advantages that would res nit from the coirtjtiest 6ft bis 
fjToVittce from the French. Ah expedition: wad accordingly pUotaed, 
and t>ie command gWen't6G^rietai 1*ol re; J the success of wtifeb is 
wilf known. He now dirideJ his tini^ irtdeed beWeen pttttosdphy 
tf&d politics, rendering many services Co tath. Whilst here; he \m 
vested the elegant musical iristroinent called the Armonica, formed 
ft glasses #a$fed oh b'v the Sogers/ lit the sommer of 1762 to re- 
ftTrne'd to 'America ; on the passage to wMcfi he* obtierved the sings* 
lar 'effect produced by the agitation fof \ vessel feorttaibing oil, float- 
ing on water £ tfie upper surface" of the t>H remained sniooOi and on- 
disturbed, wnilst ine water was agitated wtlh tire atrofcsi commotion. 
Oh lira return he received the 1 thanks of the assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia; which havingaritiually elected Him a member in his absence, he 
again took his seat in this body,' and continued a steady defender o( 
ft^lioertres of 'VhVpmpfe; ' ; '"-•'•". '. 

"In 1704, by the fotrlgtiet bftHe proprietaries, Frahkllb lost his 
ieaV in the assembly, Which he had "possessed for 4berrtecb Jeers; 
WA wa^-'rn^ediHtfelyttlipdifiUd provincial agent 16 England; for 
w7»icft 'country he presently Bet oat. In 1766 he was examined be* 
ftfre thef arlianien'ry Relative to the itafop^act ; which was sooii after 
ifepealeaV' The aaifoe fear he : made a-'joiM-ttey into Holland and Ger- 
nk*ny<; *tfd' anoffie'r intfcFrabee ) being everywhere received with 
tlfe gi^kVeit'reiipect b> ttte literati of atfnktiom In 17731k attrac- 
ts ffie^iftlicatfeWon Irf « mte> bn the dftal lielweeii Mr* Wbate- 
1eV l *ia -MrY TetipleV cta&rnto|g the pobtUatioa of got true* Hat- 
dfinsbn'i letters, declaHng; that taMwatf tM penten who had ditto- 
feVejl those letters: On tfce<£9Ctr it JattuaVy tiett yearv lie wmsex- 
alnuiM before the ^rfvy^outfcitl da a petitlorihe bad presented Ibng 
before 1 ai %gent for Mkaaicnviet'ta Bajr tfgatoat ttr. Hntfchinsoo: 
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fat this petition being disagreeable to ministry, it was precipitately 
rejected, and Dr. Franklin was soon after removed from his office of 
postmaster general for America. Finding now ajl efforts to restore 
harmony between Great Britain and her colonies useless, he return- 
ed to America in 1775, just after the commencement of licstili- 
tres, fieing named one of the delegates to the continental con- 
gress, he had a principal share in bringing about the revolution and 
declaration of independency on the part of the colonies. In 1776 
he was deputed by congress to Canada, to negociate with the people 
of that country, and to persuade them to throw off the British yoke ; 
but the Canadians had been so much disgusted with the hot-headed 
zeal of the New Eoglanders, who had burnt some of their chapels, 
that they refused to listen to the pr6po9*fs, though enforced by all 
the arguments Dr. Franklin could make use of. On the arrival of 
lord Howe in America, in 1776, he entered upon' a correspondence 
with him on the subject of reconciliation. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed, with two others, to wait upon the English commissioners, and 
learn the extent of their powers; but as these only went to the 
granting pardon upon submission, He jointed his colleagqes in const* 
dering them as insufficient. Dr. Franklin was decidedly in favor of 
a declaration of independence, and was appointed president of the 
convention assembled for the purpose of establishing 8 new govern* 
ment for the state of Pennsylvania. When it was determined by 
congress to open a public negotiation with France, Dr. Franklin was 
fixed upon td go to that country ; and he brought about the treaty of 
alliance offensive and defensive, which produced an immediate war 
"between England and France. Dr# Franklin was one of the commis- 
sioners, who, on the part of the United States, signed the provi. 
sional articles of peace in 1782, and the .definitive treaty in the fol- 
following year. -Before he left Europe, he concluded a treaty with 
Sweden and Prussia. Having seen the accomplishment of his wishes 
in the independence of his country, he requested to be recalled, and 
after repeated solicitations Mr. Jefferson was appointed in his stead. 
On the arrival of his successor, he repaired to Havre de grace, and 
crossing the English channel, landed at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, from whence, after a favorable passage, he arrived safe at 
Philadelphia in 1785 Here he was received amidst the acclama- 
tions of a vast and almost innnmerable multitude, who had floeked 
from all parts to see him, and who conducted him in triumph to bis 
own house, where in a few days be was visited by the members of 
congress, and the principal inhabitants of Philadelphia. He was 
afterwards twice chosen president of the assembly of Philadelphia ; 
39. — VOL. II. 3.1 
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bnt in 1788 the increasing infirmities of his age obliged him to ask 
and obtain permission to retire and spend the remainder of his life in 
tranquillity ; and on jibe 17th of April, 1790, he died at the great 
age of eighty-four years and three months. He left behind him one 
son, a zealous loyalist, and a daughter married to a merchant in Phi- 
ladelphia. Dr. Franklin was author of many tracts on electricity, 
and other branches of natural philosophy, as well as oo political and 
miscellaneous subjects. Many of his papers are inserted in tVe 
Philosophical Transactions of London ; and his essays have been 
frequently reprinted in this country as well as in America, and hate, 
in common with his other works, been translated into several modern 

* 

languages. A complete edition of all these was printed in London 
in 1806, in 3 vols. 8vo, with " Memoirs of his early life, written by 
himself," to which the preceding article is in a considerable degree 
indebted. 

As a philosopher the distinguishing characteristics of Franklin's 
mind* as they have been appreciated by a very judicious writer, 
seem to have been a clearness of apprehension, and a steady and an* 
deviating common sense. We do' not find him taking unrestrained 
excursions into the more difficult labyrinths of philosophical inquiry, 
or indulging in conjecture and hypothesis. He is in the constant 
habit of referring to acknowledged facts and observations, and sug- 
gests the trials by which his speculative opinions may be put to tbe 
test. He does not seek for extraordinary occasions of trying his 
philosophical acumen, nor sits down with the preconceived intention 
of constructing a philosophical system. It is in tbe course of his 
familiar correspondence that he proposes his new explanations of 
phenomena, and brings into notice his new discoveries. A question 
put by a friend, or an accidental occurrence of the day, generally 
forms the ground-work of these speculations. They are taken op by 
the author as the ordinary topics of friendly intercourse; they appear 
to Cost him no labor ; and are discussed without any parade. If an 
ingenious solution of a phenomenon is suggested, it is introduced 
with as much simplicity as if it were the most natural and obvious 
explanation that could be offered ; and the author seems to value 
himself so little upon it, that the reader is in danger of estimating 
it below its real importance. If a mere hypothesis be proposed, tbe 
author himself is the first to point out i(s insufficiency, and abandons 
it with more facility than be bad constructed it Even the letters oa 
electricity, which are by far the most finished of Franklin's pertorav 
ances, are distinctly characterized by all these peculiarities. They 
are at first suggested by tbe accidental present of an electrical take 
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from a correspondent in London ; Franklin and his friends are insen- 
sibly engaged in a course of electrical experiments ; the results are 
from time to time cqmniunicated, to the.LdnjW correspondent; seve- 
ral important discoveries are made ; and at length there arises a fi- 
nished and ingenious theory of electricity. On this account the 
writings of Franklin possess a peculiar charm. They excite a favor- 
able disposition and a friendly interest in the reader. The author 
never betrays any exertion, nor displays an unwarrantable partiality 
for his own speculations ; he assumes no superiority over his readers, 
nor seeks to elevate the importance of his conceptions, by the ad* 
ventitious aid of declamation, or rhetorical flourishes. He exhibits 
no false zeal, no enthusiasm, but calmly and modestly seeks after 
truth ; and if he fails to find it, has no desire to impose a counterfeit 
in its stead. He makes a familiar amusement of philosophical spe- 
culation; and while the reader thinks he has before him an ordinary 
and unstudied letter to a friend, he is insensibly engaged in deep 
disquisitions of science, apd made acquainted with the ingenious so- 
iHftipna of difficult phenomena. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL TABLES. 



UNITED STATES. 



t& REMARKS. These tables were constructed from the late emu, 
•with additional information as to new counties, and the population of a 
number of towns and villages. In some instances the population of the 
townships only conld be. ascertained 5 in such tp. is added to the name* 



States and Territories. A 


rea Sq. Miles. 


, Population 
last Census* 


Maine 


31,750 


228,705 


Massachusetts 


8,500 


472,040 


New Hampshire 


8,500 


214,460 


Vermont 


8,700 


217,895 


Rhode Island 


1,500 


76 931 


Connecticut 


4,000 


261,942 


New York 


46,000 


959,049 


New Jersey 


6,600 


245,562 


Pennsylvania 


42,500 


810,091 » 


Delaware 


1,700 


72,674 


Maryland 


10,800 


380,546 


Virginia 


64,000 


974,622 


Ohio 


39,000 


230,760 


Kentucky 


39,000 


406,511 


Tennessee 


40,000 


261,727 


North Carolina 


45,000 


555,500 


South Carolina 


28,700 


415,115 


Georgia 


58,000 


252,433 


Louisiana 


48,000 


76,556 


• Indiana 


34,000 


68,780 


+ Mississippi 


43,000 


45,929 


Dist. of Columbia 


100 


24,023 


Illinois Territory 


50,000 


12,282 



Seat of Menb. to 


Government Confrem 


Portland! 
Boston J 


30 


Concord 


6 


Montpellier 


6 


Frofidence 


2 


Hartford 


7 


Albany 


27 


Trenton 


6 


Harrisburg 


23 


Doter 


2 


Annapolis 


9 


Richmond 


23 


Colonbus 




Frankfort 


10 


Nashtille 


6 


Raleigh 


13 


Columbia 


9 


MiUedgerille 


6 


New Orleans 


1 


Corydon 


1 


Washington 


1 


Washington 





Kaskaakia 
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Michigan Territory 27,000 
North.west Territory 147,000 
Missouri Territory 1,580,000 
* Alabama Territory 4 6,000 



4,762 Detroit 

20,845 St. Louis 

29,483 



2,459,350 7,239,903 

Addition in Indiana and Missis- 1 „ g „- Q Each States 

aippi, and in Alabama Territory. J ' sends two V 

; Senators. J 



O 


184 
40 



• Population by Census 1815. 



7,319,263 

Total legislature 224 

-f Population by Census 1816, 



3 



MAINE. 



Counties, 


Townships. 


Population. 


Chief Towns. 




Comber land 


24 


42,831 


Portland 


7,169 


Hancock 


76 


30,031 


Castine 


1,036 


Kennebec k 


33 


32,564 


Hallowell 


2,068 


Lincoln 


36 


42,992 


Wiscasset 


2,083 


Oxford 


37 


17,630 


Paris 




Somerset 


37 


12,910 


Norridgewock 


880 


Washington 


24 


7,870 


Machias 


1,570 


York 


21 


41,877 


York 


3,046 

* 



288 



228,705 



MASSACHUSETTS. 



Counties. 


Townships. 


Population, 


Chief Towns. 




Barnstaple 


14 


22,21 1 


Barnstable 




Berkshire 


32 


5,907 


Stockbridge 


1,261 


Bristol 


16 


37,168 


Taunton 




Duke's 


3 


3,290 


Edgarton 


1,365 


Essex 


23 


71,888 


C Salem 
\ New bury port 


12,612 
1,634 


* Franklin 






* 




* Hampden 






w 


i 


Hampshire 


64 


76,275 


Springfield 


2,167 


Middlesex 


44 


52,789 


Concord 


1,633 


Nantucket 


1 


6,807 


Sherburne 


* 


Norfolk 


22 


31,245 


Dcdham 


2,172 
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Plymouth 

Suffolk 

Worcester 



18 

2 

51 



35,169 Pljnfoufh 
34,38 1 Boston 
64,910 Worcester 



290 472,040 

* Laid out since last Census, 



4,22* 

33,250 
2,577 



NEW HAMPSHIRE, 



<C*unties» 
Cheshire 
Cqos 
Grafton 
> Hillsborough 

Rockingham 

Strafford 



13 



Townships. 

35 

24 

35 

42 

40 

31 



Population 

40 : 988 

3,991 

28,462 

49,249 



Chief Towns, 

Xeene tp. 1,04$ 

Lancaster tp. 717 

Haverhill tp. 1,105 

Amherst tp* 1,554 

/"Concord tp. 2,393 

50, 1 75 | Portsmouth tp. 6,034 

(.Exeter tp. 1,759 

41,595 Dover tp. 2,288 



a 


213 


214,460 




• 


• 


VERMONT. 






Counties. 


Township*, 


Population. 


Chief Towns. 




Addison 


24 


19,993 


Middleburj 


715 


Bennington 


16 


15,893 


Bennington 


611 


Caledonia 


23 


18,730 


Danville 


771 


Chittenden 


24 


18,120 


Burlington 


804 


Essex 


14 


3,087 


Guildhall . 


685 


Franklin 


19 


16,427 


St. Albans 


729 


Grand Isle 


5 


3,445 


North Hero 


82 


* Jefferson 






Mont ellier 




Orange 


20 


25,247 


Chelsea 


745 


Orleans 


23 


5,830 


Crafisbury 


832 


Rutland 


27 


29,486 


Rutland 


658 


Windham 


24 


26,760 


Brattleborough 


786 


Windsor 


23 


34,879 


Windsor 


898 



242 



217,895 



• 'Laid out since the last Census* 
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£35 



Counties. 


Townships* 


Population. 


• Chief Town*. 


. 


Bristol 


3 


5,972 


Bristol 


2,«9* 


Kent 


4 


9,83* 


Warwick 




Newport 


7 


16,294 


Newport 


7JPQT 


Profidence . 


1.0 


30,769 


•Providence 


40,07* 


Washington 


7 


14,962 


6. Kingston, 


- ■ 



31 



76,931 



CONNECTICUT. 



Counties. 


Townships. 


population. 


Chief Towns. 


Fairfield 


17 


' 40,950 


Fairfield 


Hartford 


18 


44,733 


Hartford 


Litchfield 


22 


41,375 


Litchfield 


Middlesex 


7 


20,723 


Middletown 

• 


New Haven 


17 


37,064 


New Haven. 


New London 


13 


34,737 


New London 


Tolland 


10 


13,779 


Tolland 


Windham 


15 


28,611 


Windham 



8 



119 



261,942 



3,995 

2,01^ 
5,772 
3,233 
1,638 
500 



NEW YORK. 



f Counties. 
Albany 


Townships. 


Population. 


Chief Towns. 




S 


34,661 


Albany 


9,356 


Alleghany 


5 


1,942 


Angelica tp. 


439 


Broome 


6 


8,130 


Chenango tp. 


22S 


t Cattaraugus 


1 




Olean tp. 


458 


Cayuga 


10 


29,843 


Auburn tp. 


500 


t Chatauque 


2 




Chatauque tp. 


1,039 


Chenango 


14 


21,704 


Norwich 


225 


Clinton 


5 


1,002 


Platisburg tp. 


3,112; 


Colombia 


11 


32,390 


Hudson 


4048 


Cortlandt 


6 


8,869 


Homer 


350 


Delaware 


14 


20.303 


Delhi tp. 


2,396 


Dal chess 


16 


51 363 


Poughkeepsie 


1,800 


Essex 


11 


9,477 


Elizabethtown 


tp. 1,3452 
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Franklin 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Levis 

Madison 

Montgomery 

New York 

Niagara 

+ Putnam 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Otsego 

Queens 

Renasellaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Seneca 

Steuben 

St. Lawrence 
Suffolk 
SullWan 
Tioga 
Ulster 
f Warren 
Washington 
West Chester 



4 

10 

7 

10 

12 

6 

7 

11 

15 

1 

4 

26 
13 
24 
11 

21 

6 

13 

4 

4 
14 

4 

8 

7 

9 

12 

9 

7 

9 
13 

21 

21 



2,617 
12,588 
19,536 
22,046 
15 140 
8,303 
6,433 

25,144 

41,214 

96,373 

8,971 

33,792 
25,987 
40,032 
34,374 
38,802 
19,336 
36,309 
5.347 
7,758 
33.147 
10,201 
18,945 
16 609 
7 246 
7885 
21.113 
6,108 
7,899 
^6,576 



Ezra? i fie 
Batatia 
Cat* kill 

Herkimer tpv 
Watertown 
Flatbosh tp. 
Martinaburgh 
Cazenom 
Johnstown 
New York 
Buffalo 

Utica 

Onondago 
Canandaigini 

Newburgh 

Otsego 
Northempstead 

Troy 
Richmond 
Clarkstown tp. 
Saratoga 
Schenectady 
Sehoharle 
0?id tp. 
Bath 

Ogdensbnrg 
River head tp. 
Thomson tp. 
Speocer tp. 
Kingston 



44,289 Salem 
30,272 Bedford tp. 



767 

200 

1,000 

475 

25<> 

1,159 

150 

500 

605 

96,373 

500 

1,500 
525 
685 

2,000 

550 

tp2750 

2,640 
100 

1,996 

2,000 
125 

4.535 

250 

305 
1.711 

1,300 

3,128 

750 

280 
2,374 



47 452 

By a state Census taken 
1,030,000. 



959,049 
in 1815 the population was about 



+ I&id out since the last Census was take*. 
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NEW JERSEY. 



Counties 


Townships* 


Population 


Chief Towns. 




Bergen 


7 


16,603 


Hackensack tp. 


1,958 


Burlington 


12 


24,979 


Burlington tp. 


2,419 


Cape May 


3 ; 


3,632 


C.H. 




Cumberland 


8 


12,670 


Bridgetown 




Essex 


10 


25,984 


Newark tp. 


8,008 


Gloucester 


10 


19.744 


Gloucester tp. 


1,726 


Hunterdon 


10 


24,553 


Trenton tp« 


3,002 


Middlesex 


8 


20,381 


New Brunswick tp.6,31 2 


Monmouth 


7 


22,150 


Freehold 


4,784 


Morris 

• 


10 


21,828 


Morristown tp. 


3, 753 


Salem 


9 


12.761 


Salem 


929 


Somerset 


7 


14,728 


Bouudbrook 




Sussex 


15 


25,549 


Newtown tp. 

t ■* 


2,082 



13 



116 



245,562 



PENNSYLVANIA. 



Counties. 


Townships. 


Population, 


Chief Towns. 




[ Adams 


18 


15,152 


Gettysburg 




Alleghany 


15 


25,317 


Pittsburg 


4,768 


Armstrong 


7 


6,143 


Kiianing 


309 


i Bearer 


12 


12,168 


Beaver 


426 


Bedford 


15 


15,746 


Bedford 


547 


Berks 


33 


43,146 


Reading tp. 


3,462 


+ Bradford, 


late Ontario 


? . 


Means vi He 




Bucks 


29 


32,371 


Doylestown 


• 


Butler 


13 


7,346 


Butler tp. 


458 


Cambria 


3 


2,117 


Ebensburg 


75 


Centre 


11 


10,68 i 


Bellefont 


303 


Chester 


40 ,• 


39,596 


West Chester 


471 


Clearfield 


1 


875 


Clearfield tp. 


875 


t Columbia 






DanTille 




Crawford 


14 


6,178 


Meadville 


457 


Cumberland 


18 


26,757 


Carlile 


2,491 


Dauphin 


15 


31,883 


H'AKRISBURGH tp.2,287 


Delaware 


21 


14734 


Chester 


1 ,056 


Erie 


14 


3,758 


Erie 


394 


40— 

i 
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Fayette 


19 


24,714 


Union 


999 


Franklin 


14 


23,083 


Chambersbnrg 


2,000 


Greene 


10 


12,544 


Waynesboro* 




Huntingdon 


18 


14,778 


Hunting 1 


676 


Indiana 


7 


6,214 


Indiana 


200 


Jefferson 


1 


161 


Jefferson tp. 


161 


Lancaster 


25 


53,927 


Lancaster 


5405 


f Lebanon 






Lebanon 




+ Lehigh 






Northampton 




Luzerne 


29 


18,109 


Wilkesbarre 


1,225 


Lycoming 


18 


1 1,006 


William sport 


344 


M'Kean 


1 


142 


Smethports 




Mercer 


16 


8,277 


Mercer 




Mifflin 


9 


12,132 


Lewistown 


474 


Montgomery 


SO 


29,703 


Non istown 


1,336 


Northampton 


32 


38,145 


Ess n / 




Northumberland 


26 


36,327 


Suobury 


790 


Philadelphia 


18 


lll,20o| 


Philadelphia city 
Do. conn ty 


92,866 
18,344 


Porter 


1 


29 


Cowdersport 




+ Pike 


1 




Milford 


8$ 


+ Schuylkill 






Orwigsborg 




Somersett 


15 


11,284 


Somerset 


489 


+ Susquehanna 


• 




Montrose 




Tioga 


2 


1,687 


Wellsborougb 




+ Union 






New Berlin 




Venango 


8 


3,060 


Franklin 


159 


Warren 


2 


827 


Warren 




Washington 


23 


36,289 


Washington 


1,301 


Wayne 


12 


4,125 


Bethany 




Westmoreland 


14 


26,392 


Greenbnrg 


685 


York 


22 
651 


31,958 


York 


2,847 


50 


810,091 




% 


t Laid oat since last Census. 





DELAWARE. 



Counties. 
Kent 

New Castle 
Sussex 



Hundreds, 
5 
9 
11 



Population. 
20,495 
24,429 
27,750 



Chief Towns. 

Dover 800 

Wilmington 4,406 

Georgetown 400 



21 



72,674 



r 
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MARYLAND. 



Counties. 


Population 


• Chief Towns. 


Alleghany 


6,000 


Cumberland 


Ann Arundel 


26,6<38 


Annapous 


Baltimore 


29,255,, 


t 


I>> City 

Eas^ precints of do. 


35,083 | 
4,050 


L Baltimore 


West do. 


6,922 4 


1 


Cecil 


13,066 


Elkton 


Calveit 


8,005 


St. Leonards 


Caroline 


9,458 


Deriten 


Charles 


20,245 


Port Tobacco 


Dorchester 


18,108 


Cambridge 


Frederick 


34,437 


Fredericktown 


Harford 


21,258 


Harford 


Kent 


11,450 


Chester 


Montgomery 


17.980 


Unity 


Prince George 


20,589 


Marlborough 


Queen Ann's 


16,648 


Centreville 


St. Mary's 


12,794 


Leonard T. 


• Somerset 


17,195 


Princess Ann 


Talbot 


14,230 


Easton 


Washington 


18,730 


Elizabeth town 


Worcester 


16,971 


Snow-Hill 


19 


380,546 




DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



5,000 



46,566 



4,#00 



Counties. Population* 

Washington City 8,208 

Georgetown • . • • 4,948 
Washington County, exclusive of the City and Georgetown 2,315 

Alexandria . y > 227 

Alexandria County exclusive of the Town • . 1)325 

VIRGINIA. 



Counties* 

Accomack 



Population. Chief Towns, 
15,743 Drummond 
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Albemarle 


18,268 


Charlottesville 




Amelia 


10,594 






Amherst 


1P,548 


New Glasgow 




Augusta 


14,308 


Staunton 




Bath 


4,837 


Warm Springs 




Bedford 


16,148 


Liberty 




Berkley ' * 


11,479 


Martinsburg 




Botetourt 


13,301 


Fincastle 


700 


Brooke 


5,843 


Charleatown 




Brunswick 


15,411 






Buckingham 


20,059 


New Canton 




'Campbell 


11,001 


Lynchburg 




Caroline 


17,544 


Port Royal 


1,500 


Charles City 


5,186 






Charlotte 


13,161 


Marysville 




Chesterfield 


9,979 


Manchester 




Cumberland 


9,992 


Carters ville 




Culpepper 


18,967 


Fairfax 




Cabell 


2,717 






Dinwiddie 


12,524 


Petersburg 


5,668 


Elizabeth City 


3,608 


Hampton 




Essex 


9,376 


Tappahannock 


600 


Faquier 


22,689 


Warrentown 


» 


Fairfax 


13,111 


Centreville 




Fluvauna 


4,775 


Columbia 




Frederick 


22,574 


Winchester 


2,600 


Franklin 


10,724 


Rocky Mount 


S* 


Gloucester 


10,427 






Goochland 


10,203 


i 




Gravson 

• 


4,941 


Greensville 




Greenhriar 


5,9(4 


Lewisburg 




Greensville 


* 6,858 


Hicktford 




Giles 


3,74^ 


•h 




Halifax 


22,133 


South Boston 




Hampshire 


9,784 


Roraney 




Hanover, 


• 15,082 


Hanover ' 




Hardy 


5,525 


Moorfields 


• 


Harrison 


9,958 


Clarkesburg 




Henrico 


9,945 


Richmond 


9,735 


Henry 


5,611 


Martinsville 




Isle of Wight 


9,186 


Smithfield 




James City 


9,094 


Williamsburg 


1,500 
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Jefferson 

Keuhaway 

King and Queen 

Kipg George 

King William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews 

Mecklinburg 

Middlesex 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Mason 

Nansemond 

New Kent 

Norfolk County 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottaway 

Nelson 

Ohio 

Orange 

Patrick 

Pendleton 

Rttsylf ania 

Powhatan 

Prince Edward, 

Princess Anne 

Prince William 

Prince George 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

RosBell 

Shenandoah 

Southampton 



11,851 
3,866 

10,988 
6,454 
9,285 
5,592 
4,694 

21,338 

11,900 

12,265 
8,381 
4,227 

18,453 
4,414 

12,793 
5,444 
8,409 
1,991 

10,324 
6,478 

13,679 
7,474 
8,308 
9,278 
9,684 
8,175 

12,323 
4,695 
4,239 

17,172 

8,073 

12,409 

9,498 

11,311 

8,050 

2,854 

9,214 

10,318 

12,753 

6,316 

13,646 

13,497 



Charles Town 
Charles Town 
Dunkirk 

Delaware 
Kilmarnock 
Jonesville 
Leesburg 

Hungary 
Madison 

St. Tammany 
Urbanna 
Morgan Town 
Union Town 
Christiansburg 
•Point Pleasant 
Suffolk 
Cumberland 
Norfolk 

Bridge Town 



Wheeling 
Stannardsville 

Franklin 
Danville 

James Town 

Kempsville 

Haymarket 

Beverley 

Lexington 

Franklin 

Wpodstock 

Jerusalem 



400 



350 
9,193 



400 
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Spotsylvania 


23,296 


Fredericksburg 


Stafford 


9,830 


Falmouth 


Surry 


6,855 


Cobhatn 


Sussex 


11,362 




Tazewell 


3,007 


Jefferaonville 


* Tyler 






Warwick 


1,835 




Washington 


12,136 


Abington 


Westmoreland 


8,102 


Leeds 


Wood 


3,036 


Newport 


Wythe 


8,256 


Evansham 


York 


5,187 


York 


City of Richmond 


9,735 




Norfolk Borough 


9,193 




Petersburg!! 


5.668 





1,500 



97 



974,622 

» Laid oat since tbe last Census was taken. 
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OHIO. 



.Counties* 


Townships* 


Populations. Chief Towns. 


* Adams 


9 


9,454 


West Union 224 


• Ashtabula 






Jefferton 


Athens 


4 


2,791 


Athens tp. . 840 


Belmont 


11 


11,097 


St. Clairsfille 


Batter 


9 


11,150 


Hamilton 


Cay ah og a 


4 


1,459 


Cleaveland tp. 547 


Champaign 


9 


6,303 


Urbanna 


* Clark 






Greenville 


Cleraout 


8 


9,965 


Williamsburg tp. 1,251 


Clinton 


3 


2.674 


Wilmington 


Columbiana 


17 


10 878 


New Lisbon 


* Coshocton 






Coshocton 


* Dark 








Delaware 


7 


2,000 


Delaware 


•Erie 








Fairfield 


15 


11,361 


New Lancaster 


Fayette 


4 


1,854 


Washington 


Franklin 


8 


3,486 


jFranklmlon tp. 916 
\ Columbus 448 


Gallia 


1* 


4,181 


Gsl.ipolia 
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Guega 


8 


Guernsey 


9 


Green 


6 


Hamilton 


11 


* Harrison 




Highland 


T 


* Huron 




* Jackson 




Jefferson 
* Johnson 


15 




Koqx 


* 


* Lawrence 




Licking 


7 


Madison 


6 


* Medina 




Miami 


€ 


* Monroe 




Montgomery 


7 


Muskingum 


11 


Pickaway 


10 


Portage 


9 


Preble 


7 


* Richland 




Ross 


16 


Sciota 


9 


Stark 


7 


Trumbull 


19 


Tuscarawa 




Warren 


5 


Washington 


12 


* Wayne 





2,917 


Chardrrn 




3.051 


Cambridge 




S,87Q 


Zenia tp. 


1,429 


15.25$ 


Cincinnati tp* 


2,540 


5,766 


Hillsborough 




17,260 


StubeiiTille tp 


1,617 


2.1*9 


Mount Vernon 




3,852 


Newark tp: 


539 


1603 


New London 


> 


* 

3,941 


Troy 




7,722 


Dayton tp. 


1748 


10*026 


Zanesrille tp* 


2,154 


7,124. 


Circteville 




2.9Q5 


Ravenna 




3,304 


Eaton 
Mansfield 


t 


15,514 


Chillicothe tp. 


1,369 


3,599 


Portsmouth 




2,734. 


Canton tp* 


849 


8,671 


Warren tp. 


875 


3,045 


New Philadelphia 


9,925 


Lebanon 




5,991 


Marietto tp. 


1,463 




Wooster 





45 



320 



230,760 



The present population of Ohio is estimated at 450,000* 
The Indians in the state of Ohio in 1816 amoonted 3030. 

* Laid out since last Census. 

KENTUCKY. 



Counties. 


Population. 


Chief Towns. 


population 


Adair 


6,011 


Columbia 


175 


Barren 


11,286 


Glasgow 


944 
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* Bath 

Boone 

Bracken 

Breckenridge 

Bourbon 

Butler 

Bullet 

Clarke 

Casey 

Campbell 

Christian 

Cumberland 

Clay 

Caldwell 

Estill 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Gallatin 

Greenup 

Greene 

Grayson 

Garrard 

Henry \ 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Harden 

Hopkins 

Jessamine 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Livingston 

Lewis 

Lincoln * 

Logan 

Mason 

Mercer 

Madison 

Muhlenburgh 

Montgomery 

Nicholas 



3,608 
3*451 
3,430 
18,009 
2,181 
4,311 
11,519 
3,285 
3,060 
11,020 
6,191 
2,398 
4,268 
2,082 
21,370 
8,013 
8,947 
3,485 
3,307 
2,369 
6,735 
2,301 
9,186 
6,777 
7,752 
4,703 
7,531 
2,964 
8,377 
13,399 
5,875 
3,674 
2,357 
8,676 
12,123 
12,459 
12,630 
15,540 
4,181 
12,975 
4,898 



Augusta 
Paris 



Winchester 

Liberty 

Newport 

Hopkinsville 

Barksville 



255 

838 



Lexington 
Frankfort 

Preston ville 
Port William 

Greensborg 

Lancaster 

Newcastle 

Cynthiana 

Henderson 

Elizabeth Town 

Madtstfnvilie 

Nicholasville 

Louisville 

Barboursville 

Southland 



Rnasel ville 

Washington 

Danville 

Richmond 

Greenville 

Mountsterling 



538 

33 

413 

181 
106 



4.326 
1,099 

32 

120 

132 

260 
125 

sm 

159 

181 

37 

158 

1,357 

55 

99 



532 
815 
432 

75 
325 
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Nelson 


14,078 


Bards town 


821 


Ohio 


3,682 


Hartford 


HO 


Pulaski 


0,897 






Peudleton 


3,061 


Falmouth 


191 


Rockcastle 


1,731 




* 


Scott 


12,419 


Georgetown 


; 529 


Shelby 


14,837 


Sbelbyville 


424 


* Union 






• 


Wayne 


5,430 


Monticello 


37 


Washington 


13,248 


Springfield ^ 


049 


Warren 


1 1,937 


Bowling-Green 


15*' 


Woodford 


9,659 


Versailles 


4«tf 



56 



406,511 
• Laid oat since the Census was taken. 



TENNESSEE. 



Counties, 

Anderson 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

Campbell 

Carter 

Claiborne 

Cocke 

Granger 

Greene 

Hawkins 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Rhea 

Roane 

Sevier 

SullWan 

Washington 

17 



Population. 


Chief Towns. 


3,959 


Clinton 


3.839 


Pikefille 


3,259 


Maryrille 


2,668 


Jacksonbarg 


4,190 


Elizabethtown 


4,798 


Tazewell 


5 J 54 


Newport 


6,397 


Rati edge 


9,713 


GreenftUe 


7,643 


Rogersyille 


7,309 


Dandridge 


10,171 


Knoxvilli 


.2,504 


Washington 


5,581 


Kingston 


4,595 


Sefiemlle 


6,847 


Blounstville 


7,740 


Jonesboroagh 



101,367 



4Q.<~m. u. 



3 li 
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WEST TENNESSEE. 



Counties* 


Population. 


. Chief Towns. 


Bedford 


8,242 


Shelbyville 


Davidson* 


15,608 


Nashville 


Dickson 


4,516 


Charlotte 


Franklin 


5,730 


Winchester 


Giles 


4,546 


Pulaski 


Hickman 


2.585 

• * 


Vernon 


Humphries; 


1,511 


Reynolds burg 


Jackson 


5,401 


Williamsburg 


Lincoln 


6,104 


Fayettettlle 


Montgomery 


8,021 


Clarkesrille 


Maury 


10,359 


Columbia 


Overtoa 


5,643 


Monroe 


Robertson 


7,270 


' Springfield 


Rutherford 


10,265 


M u rf reesborough 


Sumner 


13,792 


Gallatin 


Smith 


H,649 


Carthage 


Smart 


4,262 


Do?er 


Wilson 


11,952 


Lebanon 


Williamson 


13,153 


Franklin 


White 


4,028 


Sparta 


^Varren 


5,725 


M'Mintille 



21 



160,360 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



Counties* 


Population. 


Chief Towns. 


Anaon 


8,831 


Wadesborough 


Ash 


3,694 




Beaufoit 


7,203 


Washington 


Bertie 


11,218 


Windsor 


Bladen 


6,671 


Elizabetbtow* 


Brunswick 


4,778 


Brunswick 


Buucome 


9,277 


Ashville 


Burke 


11,007 


Morgan town 


Crfbarras 


6,158 


Concord 


Camden 


5,347 


Joneaburg 


Carteret 


4,823 


jtauford 



601 
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Caswell 

Chatham 

Chowan 

Colombo* 

Craten 

Cumberland 

Curritack 

Duplin 

Edgecomb 

Franklin 

Gates 

Granfiila 

Green 

Guildford 

Halifax 

Haywood 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredel 

Johnson 
Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Martin 

Meclinburg 

Moore 

Montgomery 

Nash 

New Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pasquotank 

Person 

Pitt 

Perquimans 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 



11,757 


Leasburg 


• 


12,977 


Pittsboroagh 


• 


6,297 


Edenton 


1,100 


3,022 


Whitesville 


• 


12,676 


Newbern 


3,467 


9,382 


Fayetteville 


1,600 


6,985 


Indiantown 


■ 


7,863 


Sarecto 




J2,423 


Tarboroogh 


WO 


10,166 


Louisburg 




5,965 


C. H. 




15,576 


Williamsborough 




4,867 


C. H. 




11,420 


Martiville 


900 


15,620 


Halifax 




2,780 




* 


-€,052 


Wynton 




6,029 


Germautowu 


' 


10,972 


Statesville 




6,867 


Smithfield 




4,968 


Trenton 




5,572 


Kington 




16,359 


Lincolnton 




5,987 


Williamston 




14,272 


Charlotte 




6,367 


Alfordstown 




8,430 


Henderson 




7,268 


C. H. 


' 


1 1,465 


Wilmington 


.1,889 


1*3,082 


C. H. 




6,669 


-Swansborough 




20,135 


Hillsborough 




7,674 


Nixonton 




£,642 


Roxboro* 




9,169 


Greenfille 




6,052 


Hartford 




10,112 


CJ. H. 




6,695 


Rockingham 




7,528 


Lomberton 


208 


10,316 


Danbury 




21,543 


Salisbury 


500 
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Rutherford 

Sampson 

Stakes 

Sorry 

Tyrrel 

Wtke 

Warren 

Washington 

Wavne 

Wilkes 

62 



13,202 


Rutherford too 


6,620 


C. H. 


11,645 


Upper Sara 


10,366 


Salem 


3,364 


Elizabethtown 


17,086 


Raleigh 


11,004 


Warrenton 


3,464 


Plymouth 


8,687 


Waynesboro* 


9,054 


Wilkes C. H. 



70* 

1,000 
900 



555,500 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 



Co an lies. 
Abbeville 

* All Saints 
Barnwell 
Beaufort 

t Charleston City 
Charleston District 
Chester 
Chesterfield 

* Ciaremont 

* Clarendon 
Colleton 
Darlington 
Edgefield 
^airfield 
Georgetown 

Greenville 
Horry 

Kersbaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington 

* Liberty 

* Marion 
Marlborough 
Mason 
Newbury 



Population, 


Chief Town*. 


21,160 


Abbeville 


12,280 




25,887 


Beaufort 


24,7ll 




38,468 




11,479 


Chester 


5,564 




26,359 




9,047 




23,160 




11,857 


Fairfield 


1«,679 


Georgetown 


13,133 


Greenville 


4,349 




9,867 


Camden 


6,318 




14 982 


Laurens 


6,641 




4,90& 


Marlborough 


6,884 




13,964 


Newbury 



1,0» 



2,000 



1,000 
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Orange 


13,229 


Orangeburg 


Pendleton 


22,897 


Pendleton 


* Pinkney 






Richland 


9,027 


Columbia 


Spartan 


14,259 


Spartanburg 


* St. Peter* 






Sampler 


19,054 


Statesburg 


Union 


10,995 


Union 


Williamsburg 


6,&7l 


Williamsburg 


York 


10,052 


York 



1,50* 



36 ~ 4(5,115 

t By a recent Census Charleston contained, 
White People . . 11,229 

Free People of Colour • . 1,200 

Slaves . • • U,5l5 







23,944 






* Laid out since 


last Census. 






GEORGIA. 




Ceuoties. 


Population, 


Seats of Justice* 




Baldwin 


6,356 


MlLLEDGEVILLE 


l,i« 


Bryan 


2,827 


C.H. 




Bullock 


2,305 


Statesbnrgh 




Burke 


10,858 


Waynesboro 1 


224 


Camden 


3,941 


St Mary's 


685 


Chatham 


13,540 


Sa?annah 


#,21f 


Clarke 


7,628 


Athens 


273 


Colombia 


11,242 


Applington 




Effingham 


2,586 


Springfield 




Elbert 


12,156 


Elberton 




* Emanuel 




C.H. 




Franklin 


10,815 


Carnes?ille 


71 


Olynn 


3,417 


Brunswick 




Greene 


11,679 


Greenboro' 


411 


Hancock 


13,330 


Sparta 


317 


Jackson 


10,569 


Jefferson 


70 


Jasper 


7,573 


Monticello 


220 


Jefferson 


6,111 


Louisville 


524 


Jones 


8,597 


Clinton 


85 



450 
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Laurens 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

* Madiso* 

M'lntosh 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Oglethorpt 

Palaski 

Putnam 

Richmond 

Scriven 

Tattnal 

Telfair 

Twigg* 
Walton 
Warren 
Washington 

Wayns 
Wilkes 
Wilkinson 

40 



1*10 
65^8 
4,555 

5,739 
2,954 
8,369 ,. 
13,297 
5,093 
1.0,049 
6,189 
4,477 
2,206 
744 
3,405 
l,0t6 
8,725 
9,940 
676 
14,887 
*2,154 



C.H. 

Sunbury 
Li n co /u to a 
Dauie'uville 
Dfirien 
C. H. 
ft! ad i son 
Lestng on 
Hartford 
Ealonton 

Augnsta 
Jacksonboro* 

C.H. 
C.H. 

Uarion 

Warrenton 
Sandersviile 

<\ H 

Washington 
Irvioton 



180 

206 

229 
222 

180 

2,476 
20 



123 



596 



154,433 
» Uid out since the Census was taken 



LOUISIANA. 



Parishes. 
Ascension 
Assumption 
Avoyelles 
JBaton Rouge West 
Concordia 
•Iberville 

Interior of La Fourche 
Natchitoches 

Onachitta 
Ocatahoola 

Orleans 
Plaquemines 
point €ou*e« 



Population. 

2,2 19 

2,472 

1,109 

1,463 

2.875 

2,679 

1,995 

2870 

1.077 
1,164 

24,552 

1,640 

4,630 



Chief Towns. 
Donaldsonfille 



20O 



Concordia 



Natchitoehes 



NeitOelkans 



20O 



60O 



17.242 
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I 



Rapidea 
St Bernard 

St. Charles 

St. John Baptiste 

Si. James 

St. L?.ndre 1 

Opeiousas J 

St. Mary's & St. Marti 

Attacapas 



2,300 

1,020 

&291 

2,990 

3,955 



Alexandria 



300 



5,049 
ln '*} 7,679 



Opelocsft* 
St. Martin's 



150 
1(H> 





76,556 


• 




* Baton Rouge East s 




"Baton Rouge 


800 


* New Feliciana { 


10,000 < 


| St. Francisville 


400 


* St. Helena f 


| Springfield 


150 


* St. Tammany J 




.C. H. 


* 



26 86;556 

* These four parishes, situated between the Mississippi and Pearl 
rivers, and the Iberville, and' 33d degree of N. latitude, wero add/Ad 

to the state after the Census was taken. 

• » 

INDIANA. 



Counties 
Ca k 
Dearborn- 

* Davis 
Fnraklm 
Gibson 
Harrison 

* Jackson 
Jefferson 

* Jennings 
Knox 

* Orange 
Perry 
Posey 

* Ripley 

* Sullivan 
Switzerland 
Warwick 



l«l5. 
Population. . Seottof Justice and Chief Towns. 
7,000 Charleston, New Albany, Utka 
4426 Lawrenceburg 

7,970 Brookeville 
$,330 Princeton 
6,769 Cortdow 

Broumstown, Velona 
4,093 Madison, New Lexingtoa 

Vernon 
0>800 Vtncemnes, Shakertown 

- Paoli, Orleans, Bono 
3,000 Troy 
3,000 Blackford, Harmony 

Fort Harrison 
9,fQ0 Vevay 
1,090 Darlington 



J 



%5£ 

Washington 
Wayne 



HISTORY OP NORTH AMERICA. 

6,601 Salem, Fredericksburg 
6,290 Centreville, Salisbury 



68,780 - ' 

Coat don is the seat of government. 
The teats of justice are marked in italics. 

• Laid oat since Census of 1815. 

MISSISSIPPI. 





1816, 


i 


Counties. 


Population, 


Seats of Justice and Chief Towns* 


Adams 


9,998 


Washington, Natchez 


Amite 


6,059 


Liberty 


Claiborne 


3,506 


Gibtonport 


Franklin 


2,708 


Franklin C, H. 


Greene 


1.721 




Hancock 


1,000 


St. Louis, Biloxi 


Jefferson 


4,906 


Hantston, Union 


Lawrence 


1,784 




Marion 


1,701 


Jacksonville 


Pike 


2,618 




Warren 






Wayne 


2,084 




Wilkinson 


7,275 


Fort Adams, PinkneyriTIe, 






Woodville, Sligo 



45,979 

Of this population 21,276 are slaves. 
* Laid out tines the Census of 1816. 

ALABAMA TERRITORY. 





1816. 


Counttest 


Population. Chief Towns. 


Baldwin 


1,163 Fort Stoddart 


Clarke 


4,196 


Monroe 


5,296 Fort Min, Fort Mc 


Jackson 


969 


Washington 


2,559 Fort St Stephens 


Madison 


14,200 Hnntsville 
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Hobite h*K> Mobi,e 

29,683 

Of this population 9,247 are slaves. 

The Indians not enumerated, probably amount to 20,000. 

ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 



4»nntie*. 
* Edward 


Population* 


Chief Towns, 
Edwardsvilh) 


* Johnson 






• Madison 
Randolph 
St. Clair 


7,275 
5,007 


Kaskassia 


* Wabash 







6<# 



fi 32,232 

The population probably exceeds 20,000. 
Other towns. St. Philip, Cahokia, Prairie du Rocher, Shaw- 
jieeioWD, Wilkinsonfille, L'Aigle, Belle Fountains 

* Laid out since the last Census was taken. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Districts. Population. Chief Towns* 

Detroit 2,227 Detroit 770 

Erie *>340 
Huron 580 

lliehilimackinae 615 

4 4.7C2 

The present population probably exceeds 13,000. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

Districts. Population. Chief Towns. 

^Dape Girardeau 3,888 Cape Girardeau 

New Madrid 2,103 New Madrid 

»t Charles 3,605 St. Charles 4«# 

40.— I«L «. 3M 
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St. Louis 5,667 St. Long 1^00 

St Genevie? e 4,620 St Genevie? e 

Counties laid oat since last 

Census : 
Arkansas 
Howard 

Lawrence *" I ' 0B 

Washington 

7 20,845 

The population has probably doubled siaee last stains* 
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